Jack  Kemp  headlines  opening  of  third  institute 


A keynote  speech  by  former  con- 
gressman and  HUD  secretary 
Jack  Kemp  highlighted  the  opening 
of  the  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute  December  I. 

“Rush  is  such  an  important  part 
of  this  community  and  this  country," 


said  Kemp,  who  was  a cabinet  mem- 
ber under  President  George  Bush. 
"Rush  has  earned  a worldwide  reputa- 
tion, through  cutting-edge  research 
and  by  making  the  patient  the  prima- 
ry recipient  of  this  work." 

The  Arthritis  and  Orthopedics 


Institute  brings  together  physicians 
and  scientists  from  orthopedic 
surgery,  rheumatology  and  biochem- 
istry to  offer  advanced  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  all  forms  of  arthritis 
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The  school’s  brand-new  science  labo- 
ratory, dedicated  December  6,  was 
funded  by  Rush  along  with  Turner 
Construction  Co.  and  ServiceMaster. 

The  lab  is  the  second  constructed 
through  a unique  partnership  between 
Rush’s  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  and  area  businesses  to  improve 
science  and  math  curriculums  in 
Chicago’s  West  Side  schools. 

“The  goal  is  to  expose  students  to 
a strong  math  and  science  curriculum 


early  in  their  education,  so  they  might 
be  better  prepared  to  compete  In  an 
increasingly  technological  society," 
says  Susan  Milojevtc,  principal  of  Riis. 

The  Riis  lab  will  be  shared  by 
eight  classes  of  students  in  grades  5th 
through  8th.  Rush  physiologists  and 
other  scientists  and  technicians  from 
Rush  Medical  Laboratories  will 
donate  time  to  work  with  students  in 
the  lab. 

According  to  Cximmunity  Affairs 


Director  Reginald  Adams,  Riis 
Elementary  School  was  chosen  to  be 
the  site  of  a new  lab  because  of  the 
commitment  of  Rush  faculty  to  help 
students  meet  their  potential  in  math 
and  science. 

The  corporate  partnership,  of 
which  Rush  is  a part,  is  called  the 
Westside  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  Network.  It  opened  its 
first  science  lab  at  Helen  Hefferan 
Elementary  School  in  1992.  ■ 


Network  grows  with  new  lab 

Now  children  at  Jacob  A.  Riis  Elementary  School 
on  Chicago’s  West  Side  have  a special  place  where 
they  can  delve  into  the  many  wonders  of  science. 


DoiwW  R.  Oder,  e.VL’cim'w  vice 
presidem,  exflmincs  a plant  with  Riis 
Elementary  Sc/iool  students  Genica 
Evans,  center,  and  Vomelos  Bimu. 


Care  packages 

\’cJunteers  the  Coalinon  Agonwt  Huiiger  pack  box«  of  food  for  the  needy  at 

Christmas.  The  coaidon,  of  which  the  Department  of  Cominwiity  Avoirs  is  a part, 
disaibtued  l.l40^ketsoffoodduring  the  holiday  season.  VohmKcrs  clockti^e 
/romi^ior^:  Chris  Fosono,  Lola  Jeon  JeniuTis.  Sjtsan  Vega,  Shortnon  Glasper, 
Gloria  Corine  Jenkins  and  George  Shdoris. 


IntLeNews 


walk  away 

\X'lien  Donna  Martin  had  been  limp- 
ing  for  so  long  that  people  stopped  ask- 
ing her  what  was  uTong,  she  decided  to 
get  help  for  the  pain  in  her  right  heel. 

The  42 -year-old  high  school 
drama  teacher,  who  has  suffered  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis  for  13  years, 
started  having  problems  with  her  foot 
two  years  ago.  At  first,  it  was  the  peri- 
odic flare-up  of  joint  pain  she  had 
come  to  expect  with  her  disease.  “But 
it  got  to  the  point  that  I was  in  con- 
stant pain,  every  step  I took,”  she  says. 


HealthStyle 


On  the  recommendation  of  the 
physician  who  treats  her  arthritis, 
Martin  went  to  see  Rush  surgeon 
George  B.  Holmes,  Jr.,  M.D.  Dr. 
Holmes  heads  the  foot  and  ankle  pro- 
gram of  the  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute.  The  program 
offers  medical,  surgical  and  preventive 
care  for  people  with  sports  and  work- 
related  foot  and  ankle  injuries,  as  well 
as  those  with  foot  problems  due  to 
arthritis  and  diabetes. 

Dr.  Holmes  discovered  that  the 
protective  cartilage  in  Martin’s  subta- 
lar joint — which  enables  the  foot  to 
roll  from  side  to  side — had  been 
destroyed  as  a result  of  her  ffieuma- 
toid  arthritis.  Because  the  damage  was 
severe  and  likely  to  worsen,  the  best 
option  for  Martin  was  surgery  to  fuse 
the  bones  of  the  damaged  joint. 

“1  wanted  to  know  everything 
there  was  to  know  about  the  surgery, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  was  always  available  to 
tell  me  what  to  expect,”  Martin  says. 
“He  even  arranged  for  me  to  learn  how 
to  use  crutches  before  surgery.” 

Martin  underwent  surgery  last 
April.  Afterward  she  could  still  move 
her  fcxit  up  and  down,  but  lost  the 
ability  to  move  it  from  side  to  side.  So 
far.  it  hasn’t  done  much  to  limit  her. 


from  pain 

Today,  she’s  on  her  feet  again — able 
to  w^Ik  without  the  excruciating  pain 
of  bone  rubbing  against  bone. 

“With  the  surgery’,  I lost  \’ery  little 
and  gained  a lot,”  she  says.  "I  went  to 
a wedding  recently  and  I could  dance. 
A year  ago,  I wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  do  that.” 

Paying  attention  to  your  feet 

Dr.  Holmes  recommends  seeking  a 
doctor’s  care  when — as  in  Martin's 
case — foot  pain  becomes  more  than  a 
minor  annoyance. 

“If  you  can’t  walk  that  mile  to 
work,  that’s  the  time  to  come,”  he 
says.  “If  you’re  walking  down  the 
street  and,  instead  of  noticing  the 
weather  or  worrying  about  being  late 
for  an  appointment,  you’re  wondering 
whether  you’re  going  to  make  it 
another  block,  you  should  probably 
seek  medical  attention.” 

The  typical  patient  is  40  to  55 
years  old,  with  women  vastly  outnum- 
bering men.  Many  of  them  are  still 
wearing  the  kinds  of  shoes  that  were 
comfortable  in  their  20s  and  30s.  The 
problem  is  that  as  the  padding  in  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  wears  away  over 
time,  people  need  thicker  soles  to  get 
adequate  cushioning.  Feet  also  get 
wider  with  age.  so  someone  who  once 
wore  an  A-width  shoe  may  need  a B- 
or  even  C-width  later  in  life. 

For  most  of  these  patients,  the 
only  “surgery”  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
on  their  shoes. 

“For  pain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  for  instance,  I would  first  recom- 
mend modifying  shoe  wear,  piossibly 
by  putting  a pad  in  the  shoe  to  give 
more  cushioning.  Sometimes  the 
problem  is  caused  by  spending  too 
much  time  m shoes  with  thin  soles, 
like  docksiders.  I’ll  simply  ask  that 
person  to  wear  a thicker  sole.  Other 
times  it’s  just  a matter  of  telling  some- 
one to  get  a size  7 instead  of  a size  6 
1/2  shoe.”  ■ 


Chris  Clardy,  M.D.,  pediatrics,  has 
participated  in  two  pre.ss  briefings 
about  the  5-year-old  Kiy  brought  to 
Rush  Children’s  Hi'tspital 
Tlianksgiving  Day  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, dehydration  and  apparent 
physical  abuse.  Dr.  Clardy  said 
Clifford  Triplett’s  condition  was  com- 
plicated by  heart  and  respiratory  fail- 
ure, high  bkxid  pressure,  anemia  and 
chemical  imbalances.  The  child  is 
now  alert,  active  and  gaining  weight. 
The  story  has  been  reported  nation- 
wide and  nin  locally  in  the  C/iicqgo 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Tribune;  and 
on  Chicagoland  TV  Neu’s,  Channels 
2,  5,  7,  9,  32;  and  radio  stations 
WBBM-AM,  WBE2-FM,  WMAQ- 
AM,  and  WXRT-FM. 

L>Tida  Powell,  Ph.D.,  preventive 
medicine,  published  a study  about 
female  heart  attack  survivors  that 
showed  that  type  A behavior,  such  as 
impatience  or  chrenlc  hostility,  may 
pose  a higher  risk  of  cardiovascular 
problems  for  women  than  for  men. 

Dr.  Powell’s  findings  have  been 
reported  in  publications  nationwide, 
including  the  Washington  Post,  Science 
News,  (Portland)  Oregonian,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  and  New  York 
Newsday. 

Bennett  Braun,  M.D.,  psychia- 
try, was  quoted  in  Time  magazine 
about  the  incidence  of  multiple  per- 
sonalit>’  disorder.  Dr.  Braun  said  the 
disorder  is  frequently  seen  in  people 
who  have  suffered  abuse,  and  that  the 
number  of  cases  has  risen  recently 
because  therapists  have  become  bet- 
ter at  recognizing  the  symptoms. 

Elva  Poznanski,  M.D.,  child  psy- 
chiatry, was  Interviewed  about 
repressed  memory  syndrome  on 
Chartnel  1 1's  “Chicago  Tonight  with 
John  Callaway.”  Dr.  Poznanski  said 
people  who  recover  forgotten  memo- 
ry “usually  take  time  to  integrate  the 
memory  into  their  lives.”  This  is  in 
contrast  to  an  Ohio  man  who 
promptly  filed  a lawsuit  when  he 
“recovered”  his  memory  of  sexual 
abuse  that  occurred  decades  ago, 
allegedly  involving  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bemardin  and  another  priest. 

Ewa  Radwanska,  M.D.,  repro- 
ductive endocrinology,  was  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  about  the  cost 
and  success  rate  of  in-vitro  fertiliza- 


tion programs.  She  said  costs  and  suc- 
cess rates  vary  widely  because  they  are 
dependent  on  each  couple's  medical 
situation. 

George  Wilbanks,  M.D.,  gyne- 
cologic oncology,  and  David  Celia, 
Ph.D.,  psychosocial  oncology,  both 
appeared  in  a cover  story  alx^ut  the 
Cancer  Wellness  Center  in  the 
C/iicogo  Tribune  Mogafrne.  Dr. 
Wilbanks  helped  found  the  Rush 
North  Shore  location  for  tire  Cancer 
Wellness  Center,  a non-profit  organi- 
zation offering  support  groups  and 
classes  throughout  the  Chicago  area 
to  people  stricken  w'ith  cancer;  and 
Dr.  Celia  trained  the  support  group 
leaders  at  Rush  North  Shore.  Dr. 
Celia  also  described  a study  he  con- 
ducted with  support  group  partici- 
pants that  showed  that  “if  someone 
engages  in  a support  group  and 
becomes  more  active  in  his  or  her 
treatment,  they  can’t  help  but  con- 
tribute to  their  longevity.” 

Also  in  the  Sun-Hmes.  David 
Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry,  was  pic- 
tured and  quoted  in  a “Medlife”  arti- 
cle on  suicide.  Dr.  Clark  said  suicide 
rates  are  highest  among  the  elderly 
and  young  people  age  1 5 to  24.  but 
the  “typical”  suicide  victim  is  a white 
male  age  25  to  44.  He  said  for  every 
“completed”  suicide,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 20  attempts.  About  15  percent 
of  people  with  major  depression  com- 
mit suicide,  he  said. 

Max  Browm,  J.D.,  legal  affairs, 
was  quoted  in  the  Cbicago  Tribune 
about  the  right-to-die  issue  in  Illinois 
in  light  of  an  Oak  Brook  physician 
who  Inhaled  fatal  doses  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian’s 
Michigan  apartment.  E)r.  Kevorkian  is 
a retired  pathologist  who  has  assisted 
in  the  suicides  of  several  terminally  ill 
people  including  the  Oak  Brook 
physician  who  was  dying  from  bone 
cancer.  “Oftentimes,  Kevorkian 
clouds  the  issue  so  those  in  the  middle 
can’t  provide  a rational  alternative,” 
Brown  said.  “We  have  to  determine  to 
what  extent  we  wish  to  decide  how  a 
terminally  ill  patient  should  end  his 
life.”  Brown  also  described  Illinois’ 
oldest  assisted-suicide  case  on  record, 
in  the  Sun-Times.  It  occurred  in  1903. 
Assisted  suicide  is  illegal  in  Illinois 
and  in  many  other  states.  ■ 


Physician/hospital  organization  studied 

A task  force  of  Rush  physicians  and  administrators  has  been  formed  to  study 
and  develop  a proposed  physician/hospital  organization  (PHO). 

Most  PHOs  are  created  to  negotiate  managed  care  contracts,  but  they  can 
also  be  used  to  enable  physicians  and  the  hospitals  with  which  they  are  affiliated 
to  work  more  closely  toward  common  goals. 

At  the  semiaimual  meeting  of  the  medical  staff  in  November,  Charles 
McKiel,  M.D.,  announced  the  prospect  of  a PHO  at  Rush.  Dr.  McKiel,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  medical  staff,  said  such  a move  could  help  the  Medical 
Center  lower  its  costs  and  be  more  competitive  in  the  future. 

The  task  force,  to  be  known  as  the  Vertical  Integration/Rush  Steering 
Committee,  will  be  headed  by  Erich  E.  Brueschke,  M.D.,  representing  the 
medical  staff.  A report  is  expected  in  six  months. 


It  all  comes  out  in  the  wash 


While  the  average  employee  may  wash  four  to  six  pounds 
of  dirty  socks,  shirts  and  pants  a week,  that’s  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  28,000  pounds — or  14  tons — of  laundry 
processed  each  day  for  Medical  Center  patients  and  staff. 


The  86  employees  who  work  in  the 
Department  of  Laundry /Linen 
Services  meticulously  sort,  wash,  fold 
and  dry  7 million  pounds  of  sheets, 
towels,  scrubs,  gowns,  mattress  pads 
and  baby  blankets  each  year.  They 
also  wash,  press  and  mend  lab  coats 
for  1 ,500  physicians  and  800  residents 
and  handle  outside  laundry  services 
for  two  of  Rush’s  corporate  affiliates — 
Rush  North  Shore  Medical  Center  in 
Skokie  and  Copley  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Aurora. 

"Much  of  what  we  do  is  directly 
related  to  patient  care,"  says  Phil 
Larson,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Linen/Laundry  Services.  “We  provide 
sheets  for  1,268  hospital  beds  and 
linen  for  17  Anchor  clinics,  the  three 
Professional  Buildings  and  the 
Surgicenter." 

“It’s  no  wonder  our  employees  are 
always  busy,”  says  Clinton  Scott,  plant 
manager,  one  early  morning  at  the 
laundry’s  headquarters  at  4310  S. 
Shields. 

TIte  weathered,  red  brick  three- 
story  building,  located  a tew  blocks 
from  Chicago’s  Comiskey  Park,  has 
been  home  to  Uiundry/Linen  Services 
since  1970. 


On  this  Thursday  morning  in 
early  December,  employees  bustle 
throughout  the  54,000-square-foot 
plant — more  than  10  times  the  size  of 
a football  field.  On  the  job  since  4 
a.m.,  tmck  driver  Frederick  Lewis  has 
already  made  several  20-minute  trips 
to  and  from  Rush  to  deliver  clean 
laundry  and  collect  the  dirty  laundry. 

Lewis  wheels  a cart  laden  with 
close  to  300  pounds  of  soiled  laundry 
off  his  truck  and  delivers  it  to  a 
soil/sort  area  on  the  first  floor.  Heaps 
of  dirty  linen  tumble  down  a convey- 
er, are  sucked  up  through  a large 
pneumatic  tube  and  carried  to  a stor- 
age area  on  the  second  floor. 

There,  five  employees  each  sort 
about  500  pounds  of  soiled  linen  an 
hour  into  giant  slings.  Employees 
hook  the  slings  to  a monorail  system, 
a maze  of  hooks  and  pulleys  churning 
just  below  the  ceiling,  where  the 
laundry  is  stored  in  five  straight  lines 
until  washing. 

On  the  plant’s  first  floor,  wash 
attendant  Billy  Murphy,  surrounded  by 
d\e  hum  of  seven  600-pt^und  and  three 
300-pound  washers,  tugs  at  the  chain 
on  the  overhead  chute,  releasing  soiled 
laundry  into  the  washers.  Washing 


chemicals  are  automatically  measured 
by  a computerized  pump. 

“1  don’t  have  time  to  get  bored.” 
Murphy  says,  as  he  unloads  clean,  wet 
operating  room  scrubs  into  one  of  the 
plant’s  three  huge  dryers.  "Besides,  I 
love  what  1 do.” 

For  union  steward  Vemia  "Gold” 
Crayton,  a 22-year  laundry  employee, 
it  is  the  people  who  make  her  job  fun. 
“We  all  get  along  like  family,”  says 
Crayton,  rapidly  feeding  dry  towels, 
one  at  a time,  through  a small  con- 
veyerlike apparatus  that  folds  more 
than  8,000  towels  a day. 

Once  an  assortment  of  blankets, 
towels  and  hospital  scrubs  have  been 
folded,  they  travel  down  a conveyer. 
The  freshly  washed  laundry  is  stacked 
into  neat  piles  and  packed  into  bun- 
dles for  delivery  and  distribution 
throughout  the  Medical  Center  by 
Goulboume  Morris  and  his  10-mem- 
ber linen  distribution  staff. 

"Processing  7 million  pounds  of 
laundry  a year  requires  dedication  and 
teamwork,"  says  Moms,  a 37-year 
employee  of  Laundry/Linen  Services. 
“We’re  always  ready  to  do  another 
load  of  laundry.”  ■ 


Family  practice 
center  opens 

Wlren  Illinois  Masonic  Medical 
Center  joined  the  Rush  System  tor 
Health  in  1992,  the  agreement  paved 
the  way  for  new  opportunities  in  med- 
ical education.  Illinois  Masonic 
became  the  primary  teaching  affiliate 
of  Rush  University.  Last  fall.  Rush 
and  Illinois  Masonic  tcKik  a step 
toward  launching  their  first  integrated 


residency  program  by  establishing  die 
Rush-Illinois  Masonic  Family  Practice 
Center. 

Unlike  most  other  residency  pro- 
grams, family  medicine  residents 
receive  a significant  amount  of  their 
training  in  an  outpatient  setting.  The 
new  center  provides  a model  office  for 
residents  training  in  Rush’s  graduate 
medical  education  program  in  family 
medicine. 

The  7,700-square-foot  center  is 
located  in  Illinois  Masonic’s  newest 


campus  facility  on  the  North  Side  of 
Chicago  and  includes  17  examination 
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rcxims,  a special  procedures  room,  a 
medical  library  and  a laboratory. 

Residents,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  attending  family  physi- 
cians, will  begin  to  see  patients  in  the 
facility  this  summer.  Until  then,  the 


l\iew  program 
cuts  laundry 
costs 

"We’re  always  trying  to  improve 
our  service,"  says  Phil  Larson, 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Laundry/Linen  Services.  One 
example,  he  says,  is  the  depart- 
ment’s linen  conservation  program 
introduced  last  year. 

“Nursing  units  on  7, 8 and  9 
South  and  North  Atrium  have 
been  using  washable  fitted  sheets 
and  cloth  underpads  instead  of  dis- 
posable underpads  for  incontinent 
patients,”  says  Larson.  “This  has 
helped  reduce  unnecessary  waste 
and  is  more  cost-effective.” 

The  cloth  underpads  serve  a 
few  purposes.  They  protect  the 
mattresses  and  keep  patients  dryer 
and  more  comfortable.  Nurses  also 
use  them  to  help  lift  patients  when 
they  are  changing  bedding. 

A new  bed-making  procedure, 
developed  by  unit  leaders  on  7, 8 
and  9 Atrium  with  Larson’s  assis- 
tance, has  helped  reduce  unneces- 
sary linen. 

‘Heavier  items  such  as  thermal 
blankets  and  mattress  pads  are  not 
automatically  changed  if  they  are 
not  soiled,”  says  Larson,  “This  results 
in  less  poundage  and  less  chemicals 
being  used  to  do  the  laundry.” 

Paula  Dillon,  M.S.,  R.N.,  unit 
leader  on  8 South  Atrium,  esti- 
mates that  the  average  patient  on 
the  unit  now  uses  about  1 1 pounds 
of  laundry  each  day — compared  to 
the  more  than  16  pounds  used 
about  a year  ago.  This  has  resulted 
in  a cost  savings  of  more  than 
$1 7,000  for  her  unit. 


Wash  aaendant  James  Cojfie  has 
xi’cnhed  or  Rus/i/or  three  years. 


office  is  being  staffed  by  board-certi- 
fied family  physicians  from  Rush  and 
Illinois  Masonic,  all  of  whom  are  on 
the  faculty’  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

Rush  residents  currently  see 
patients  at  Christ  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  Oak  Lawn.  Those 
residents  will  finish  up  their  residen- 
cies at  that  location.  New  residents 
will  begin  their  three  years  of  training 
at  Illinois  Masonic. 

An  open  house  tor  the  new  cen- 
ter was  held  December  13.  ■ 


Home  may  harbor  silent  killer 


Last  fall,  1 1 people  were  treated  for 
poisoning  when  an  obsmicted 
chimney  flue  in  their  West  Side  home 
blocked  the  release  of  carbon  monox- 
ide generated  by  a space  heater.  A 10- 
year-old  boy,  who  visited  the  apart- 
ment every  day  for  breakfast,  found  its 
residents  throwing  up.  If  he  hadn’t 
run  to  a friend  for  help,  the  people 
may  have  died. 

"Carbon  monoxide  is  every- 
where," says  Jerrold  Leikin,  M.D., 
emergency  services.  “It’s  a poison  that 
is  odorless  and  colorless.  We  can’t 
detect  it  with  our  senses." 

Every  year,  carbon  monoxide  kills 
between  3,000  and  5,000  people,  mak- 
ing it  the  most  common  cause  of  death 
by  poisoning  in  the  United  States. 

This  year,  experts  predict  that  10,000 
people  will  miss  one  day  of  work  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a gas  gener- 
ated from  sources  that  bum  fuel,  such 
as  space  heaters,  furnaces,  boilers,  gas- 
powered  dryers,  fireplaces  and  auto- 
mobiles. If  not  properly  contained 
within  these  sources,  the  gas  is 
released  into  the  air.  After  a time,  the 
carbon  monoxide  displaces  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air. 

“Oxygen  drives  our  cells.  Carbon 
monoxide  doesn’t.  As  a result,  our 
cells  suffocate,”  says  Dr.  Leikin. 

As  cells  die.  flulike  symptoms 
emerge,  including  headache,  nausea, 
vomiting,  dbziness,  lightheadedness 
and  feeling  weak  in  the  knees.  When 
these  symptoms  strike  suddenly  and 


affect  everyone  in  a house  or  building, 
it’s  likely  that  carbon  monoxide  poi- 
soning— not  the  flu — b the  culprit. 
Without  prompt  treatment,  carbon 
monoxide  can  cause  brain  damage 
or  death. 

In  1991,  a family  of  10  died  in 
their  sleep  due  to  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  in  their  home  on  the 
Southwest  side.  Tlieir  deaths  led  to 
the  creation  of  an  ordinance, 
approved  this  past  September  by  the 
Chicago  City  Council,  which  requires 
the  installation  of  carbon  monoxide 
detectors  in  newly  built  homes  and 
homes  with  new  furnaces. 

Resembling  a smoke  detector,  a 
carbon  monoxide  detector  is  a device 
that  sounds  an  alarm  when  it  senses 
that  the  amount  of  the  gas  in  the  air  is 
beyond  acceptable  limits.  The  detec- 
tors sell  for  $40  or  $50  at  hardware 
stores.  Keep  in  mind,  says  Dr.  Leikin, 
a smoke  detector  is  not  a substitute  for 
a carbon  monoxide  detector. 

Besides  purchasing  a detector, 
regular  maintenance  of  appliances  is 
another  important  safety  step. 

“A  furnace,  boiler  or  chimney 
should  be  inspected  annually,”  says 
Mike  Scaletta,  heating,  ventilation 
and  air  conditioning  foreman  at  Rush. 
"It’s  important  to  have  a reliable  con- 
tractor check  the  appliances." 

For  more  information  about  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  and  detec- 
tors, call  this  free  national  hotline, 
1-800-NEWS-4-CO.B 


Goodbye  isn't  easy 

You  may  have  a child  who’s  starting 
school  for  the  first  time,  going  to  day 
care,  preschool  or  Head  Start,  or  even 
becoming  involved  in  a swim  program  at 

theYMCA. 


While  the  experiences  may  be  fun  and 
rewarding,  they  also  may  challenge 
your  child,  and  you,  to  learn  how  to 
comfortably  manage  separations. 

We  have  all  seen  a child  clinging 
to  his  mother’s  leg  when  she  leaves, 
and  sobbing.  Our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  both  the  child  and  the  parent. 

With  young  children,  some  of  these 
situations  are  unavoidable,  hut  they 
can  be  made  easier. 

Separation  difficulties  occur 
because  young  children  don't  under- 
stand that  their  parents  will  be  back. 

If  you  leave  a child  with  a sitter  and 
promise  to  be  back  in  a few  hours,  the 
child  truly  does  not  understand  what 
“a  few  hours"  means.  He  only  knows 
that  a beloved  Mommy  or  Daddy  has 
gone.  When  a child  has  had  more 
experience  with  separations,  he  will 
begin  to  realize  that  his  parent  will 
return. 

Besides  not  quite  understanding  a 
separation,  children  may  simply  not 
want  their  parents  to  leave.  To  help 
children  understand  that  their  parents 
are  leaving  in  spite  of  the  children’s 
protests,  it  is  important  that  parents 
remain  calm,  and  firm. 

A parent  should  develop  a routine 
for  leaving  that  helps  the  child  under- 
stand what  is  happening,  but  also  lets 
the  child  know  that  crying  or  tantrums 
will  not  change  the  outcome. 


Here  are  some  tips  to  keep  in  mind 
for  developing  positive  separations: 

• DEVELOP  A ROUTINE 
THAT  IS  CONSISTENT.  If 
you  handle  separations  the  same 
way  each  time,  it  helps  your  child 
understand  what  is  happening, 
and  grow  more  confident  that  you 
will  return. 

• KEEP  THE  GOODBYES 
SHORT  AND  SWEET.  If  you 
linger  for  too  long  when  dropping 
off  your  child  at  day  care,  your 
child  may  think  that  his  tears  are 
working  and  he  may  have  trouble 
settling  down. 

• SET  LIMITS  AND  FOLLOW 
THROUGH.  It  is  important  to 
tell  your  child  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  then  keep  to  what 
you  say.  For  example,  if  you  tell 
your  child  that  he  will  get  a hug 
and  a kiss  and  then  Mommy  will 
go,  don’t  stick  around  for  10  hugs 
and  kisses.  It  only  confuses  your 
child. 

This  arricle  uias  contributed  to 
NewsRounds  by  Jane  Grady,  directcrr 
of  Laurence  Armour  Day  School,  a 
day  school  for  the  children  of  Rush 
employees.  ■ 


Marshall  Held  elected  board  chairman 

Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Field 
Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Cabot,  Cabot  &.  Forbes  Co.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tnjstees  of  the  Medical  Center. 

A vice  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  past  1 0 years, 
Field  succeeds  Richard  Morrow,  who  served  as  chairman 
from  1990-1993. 

“Marshall  began  his  service  to  the  Medical  Center  23 
years  ago,”  says  Morrow,  who  is  retired  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Amoco  Corporation.  “As  the  fifth  generation  of  a well-known  Chicago  fami- 
ly, his  knowledge  of  Chicago’s  leading  citizens  has  helped  to  build  the  Rush 
board  as  we  know  it  today — more  di\  erse  and  more  resourceful." 

Long  active  in  Chicago  civic  affairs.  Field  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of  the  Art 
Ir^stitute  of  Chicago  since  1965  and  served  as  its  president  from  1987  to  1993. 


Making 
peace 
with  the 
past 

For  almost  two  decades,  Carol  Rogers 
Pitula,  Ph.D.,  R.N..  was  troubled  by 
her  memories  of  Vietnam. 

During  the  war,  Dr.  Pitula  was  an 
Anny  nurse  at  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital  in  Long  Binh,  South 
Vietnam,  where  she  worked  on  a neu- 
rosurgical intensive  care  unit.  “Most 
of  our  patients  were  unconscious,  or 
just  waking  up  to  find  themselves 
paraplegic  or  quadriplegic,”  she 
recalls.  "If  they  survived  the  time  they 
spent  on  our  unit,  they  were  immedi- 
ately sent  home.  We  never  knew 
what  happened  to  them  after  that. 

"Most  of  the  Gls  we  treated  were 
left  permanently  changed  by  their 
devastating  injuries — mainly  head 
wounds  and  paralysis.  We  couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  they  were  glad  to 
have  been  saved  or  if  they  wished  we 
had  let  them  die.” 

For  years,  Dr.  Pitula  didn’t  talk 
about  the  experience.  "1  avoided 
films,  books  and  articles  about  the 
Vietnam  war — anything  that  might 
be  a reminder,”  she  says. 

But  in  November,  Dr.  Pitula 
attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Women’s  Memorial  statue  in 
Washington,  D.C. — an  event  that 
offered  her  and  other  women  veterans 
a chance  to  confront  painful  memo- 
ries and  achieve  a measure  of  peace. 
The  memorial  honors  the  more  than 
1 1 ,500  women  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  10,000  of  whom  were  nurses. 


Crtrol  Kogen-i  Pituld,  Pli.D,.  R.N., 
fltWre.-i.sfs  fl  croud  g«t/iere<l  far  j/ie  detlicti- 
lion  of  r/ic  \-'ietn«m  Wonien’s  iVIeiiiorW/  in 
wnsAington.  D.C. 


Pitula,  who — despite  her  youth  and 
inexperience — earned  the  prestigious 
Bronze  Star,  which  recognizes  meritori- 
ous action  during  military  operations. 

The  success  of  medical  and  nurs- 
ing treatment  in  Vietnam  was  unpar- 
alleled, she  says,  largely  because  heli- 
copters quickly  shuttled  wounded  sol- 
diers from  the  battlefield  to  medical 
units.  Because  of  this  immediate  care, 
however,  nurses  and  physicians  saw 
more  multiple  and  mutilating  wounds 
and  catastrophic  bums  than  in  any 
previous  war  in  U.S.  history. 

In  recent  years,  Dr.  Pitula  has  met 
and  talked  with  Viemam  veterans 
who  were  treated  for  devastating 
injuries  such  as  head  wounds,  paralysis 
and  loss  of  limbs.  "Most  of  these  men 
are  glad  to  be  alive.  They  have  fami- 
lies who  are  glad  they’re  alive,  and 
they  have  successful,  productive 


lives,”  she  says.  "Tlus  has  Ix-en  a great 
relief  to  me.” 

In  September,  l>.  Pitula  was  one 
of  several  veterans  who  spoke  at  a cer- 
emony in  Lincolnwoixl,  where  the 
Vietnam  Women’s  Memorial  wits  dis- 
played as  parr  of  a nationwide  tour. 
“For  peace  of  mind  I want  to  lay  the 
devils  of  guilt  and  sadness  and  r.ige  to 
rest,"  she  told  a crowd  gathered  to  see 
the  statue. 

"When  1 think  of  that  year  of  my 
life,  1 want  to  remember  that  I sukxI 
in  for  family  members  who  couldn’t 
be  there  for  their  suffering  or  dying 
son,  brother,  husband  or  father.  1 want 
to  remember  that  my  emotional  sup- 
port meant  the  difference  between 
suffering  or  dying  alone  and  scared, 
and  suffering  and  dying  while  being 
comforted  and  sustained."  ■ 


People  TDl^ow 


important  because  it’s  a concrete  sign 
of  women’s  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country." 

Dr.  Pitula,  now  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatric  nursing  at  Rush, 
volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam  in 
1970,  less  than  a year  after  graduating 
from  college.  "Four  months  of  critical 
care  nursing  was  the  sum  total  of  my 
professional  experience,”  says  Dr. 


For  years,  says  Dr.  Pitula,  women 
veterans  have  been  invisible. 

"Until  recently,  you  could  call  a 
veteran’s  center  to  ask  about  services 
available  to  female  Vietnam  vets  and 
they’d  say,  ‘But  there  were  no  women 
in  Vietnam,'  ” she  says.  “The  statue  is 


Doing  the  Turkey  Trot 


The  First  Annual  Turkey  Trot  had 
Rush  employees  flexing  their  muscles 
in  November. 

Sponsored  by  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness  Program,  the 
event  encouraged  employees  to  exer- 
cise the  equivalent  of  a marathon — 
26.2  miles — throughout  the  month. 
Employees  could  take  part  in  a variety 
of  activities  including  walking,  run- 
ning and  swimming.  For  activities  not 
measured  in  miles,  such  as  aerobics, 

20  minutes  of  exercise  equaled  a mile. 

According  to  Dawn  Weddle, 
R.D.,  director  of  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
Program  of  Employee 
Health  Services,  133 
employees  regis- 
tered for  the 
event. 

Participants’ 
names  were  includ- 
ed in  a drawing 
for  prizes.  The 
following 
employees  were 
winners: 


Barbara  Jones 

OCLS/Genetics 
Blackhawk  jersey  and  gym  bag 

Michelle  Kirkman 
Systems  Support 
$50  gift  certificate  from 
Marshall  Field's 

Gail  Zelenka 

Employee  Health  Ser\'ices 

$50  gift  certificate  from  Sportmart 

Noelle  Tiberi 

Food  and  Nutrition  Services 
Sony  Walkman 

The  department  with  the 
most  employee  involvement 
was  8 South  JRB,  with 
21  employees  participating. 

“I  thought  it 
would  be  a good 
idea  to  get  people  to 
exercise,  especially  in 
November,"  says  Weddle.  ■ 


Get  down,  get  funky 

Medical  Center  employees  and  invited  guesis  boogied  at  die  seventh  annual  Rush 
holiday  party  December  18.  The  event  was  held  at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
Chicago’s  Palmer  House  Hilton. 


Tube  system  speeds 
blood  delivepy  at  Rush 

Thanks  to  engineering 
technology  and  the  efforts  of 
some  perceptive  staff,  patients 
will  get  the  blood  they  need 
for  transfusions  faster  than 
ever  before. 


The  Medical  Center’s  blood  supply  is 
stored  in  the  Rush  Blood  Center, 
Suite  262,  Jelke.  Ordinarily,  when  a 
physician  or  nurse  needs  blood  for  a 
patient,  the  blood — which  is  stored 
in  opaque  plastic  bags — is  carried  to 
the  patient  floor  by  a member  of  the 
Rush  trartspon  staff. 

Starting  in  February,  however, 
blood  will  no  longer  be  delivered  to 
patient  floors  by  hand,  but  by  tube. 

The  tube  system  consists  of  a 
series  of  air-powered  pipes  that  weave 
through  the  Medical  Center’s  heating 
ducts,  connecting  the  Blood  Center 
to  other  patient  care  areas.  At  the 
Blood  Center,  a technologist  encases 
a bag  of  blood  in  a missilelike  carrier 
and  enters  the  canier's  destination 
into  a nearby  computer.  The  tube — 
which  acts  like  a vacuum — sucks  in 
the  carrier  and  propels  it  to  its  desti- 
nation at  a speed  of  about  24  feet  per 
second. 

The  tube  system  is  faster  than 
hand  delivery  and  it  avoids  delays 
such  as  long  waits  for  elevators  or 


long  walks,  says  JoAnn  Potts,  M.T., 
ASCP,  the  Blood  Center’s  quality 
improvement  coordinator. 

Saving  time  also  saves  money.  In 
the  Blood  Center,  blood  is  preserved 
in  cold,  stable  chambers.  Once  it’s 
removed  for  delivery,  however,  its 
temperature  and  metabolism  start  to 
change.  “If  the  blood  intended  for 
transfusion  must  be  returned  to  the 
Blood  Center  because  the  transfusion 
cannot  be  started  within  30  minutes, 
it  must  be  discarded,”  says  Potts,  not- 
ing that  the  Medical  Center  discards 
approximately  $70,000  worth  of 
blood  each  year. 

Potts  is  on  the  Blood  Center 
Quality  Task  Force,  a multidiscipli- 
nary team  working  to  improve  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of  blood  delivery. 
The  team  also  includes  Blood  Center 
Laboratory  Manager  Ron  Hoiberg, 
M.S.,  M.T.,  ASCP;  Blood  Center 
Transfusion  Service  Supervisor  Julius 
Hinton,  M.T.,  NCA;  Transport 
Services  Director  Dale  Cumbo; 
Quality  Coordinator  Marcia 


Hargreaves;  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories  Supervisor  Thomas 
Travers;  and  nurses  Rose 
Slowikowski,  R.N.,  Julie  Pruitt,  R.N., 
and  Gloria  Samaniego,  R.N. 

Tube  delivery  of  blood  isn’t 
entirely  new  at  Rush,  says  Potts.  For 
almost  eight  years,  blood  has  been 
delivered  by  tube  to  the  operating 
room  and  the  surgical  intensive  care 
unit — two  areas  that  need  a constant 
supply  of  blood. 

But  now,  the  tube  system  will 
extend  to  all  Rush  patient  floors.  This 
decision  was  based  on  the  findings  of 
a pilot  study  led  by  the  task  force, 
evaluating  tube  delivery  to  three 
patient  areas — a post-surgical  unit  on 
8 North  Atrium,  a general  medicine 
unit  on  3 Kellogg  and  the  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Unit  on  3 
Kellogg. 

During  the  two-and-one-half 


month  study,  nearly  1 ,000  units  of 
blood  were  “tubed”  to  these  areas. 
Each  unit  arrived  in  under  10  minutes 
and,  as  a result,  no  blood  was  discard- 
ed. “The  total  average  time  for  paper- 
work and  tube  delivery  was  seven 
minutes,”  says  Potts.  “It’s  definitely  a 
more  efficient  system.” 

A central  computer  will  monitor 
the  tube  system,  alerting  engineers  to 
any  mechanical  problems.  Hospital 
trartsporters  will  serve  as  a backup  for 
blood  delivery,  in  the  event  of  a tem- 
porary shutdown. 

“The  Blood  Center  provides  a 
crucial  service,"  says  Potts.  “We  have 
to  be  able  to  respond  quickly,  with 
100  percent  accuracy — there’s  no 
room  for  mistakes. 

“This  tube  system  is  just  a way 
of  improving  the  quality  of  our  ser- 
vice. Ultimately,  this  means  better 
patient  care.”  ■ 


Esmond  fields  employee  questions  at  'town  meeting' 


TrujTuin  Esmond.  Jr. 


At  a Medical  Center  town  meet- 
ing December  9,  Truman 
Esmond,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  for 
hospital  affairs,  addressed  a variety  of 
employee  concerns  from  layoffs  to 
total  quality  management. 

What  follows  are  excerpts  from 
that  meeting.  The  questions  have 
been  paraphrased. 

Q:  Are  we  going  to  build  a new 
hospital? 

A;  The  plan  for  the  new  hospital  is 


on  hold.  We  put  it  on  hold  during 
the  time  that  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration came  out  with  its  health 
care  plan  and  said  things  like, 
“We’re  going  to  cut  Medicare  by 
$124  billion.”  We  still  don’t  know 
the  plan.  We  still  don’t  know  the 
impact  on  us,  and  so  the  project  is 
still  on  hold. 

Q:  What  are  the  future  plans  for 
affiliating  with  other  hospitals? 

A:  If  you  take  a look  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  network,  the  holes 
that  you  would  see  are  on  the 
South  and  Southwest  sides,  and 
the  far  north.  We  are  talking  to 
institutions  in  those  areas. 

. . .Our  management  committee 
and  the  CEOs  of  each  of  the 
other  hospitals  in  the  Rush 
System  for  Health  are  discussing 
how  we  can  work  more  closely 
together.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  plan  to  pool  all  of 
Purchasing,  all  of  Human 
Resources,  all  of  Finance.  But, 
given  what’s  been  going  on,  those 
discussions  can’t  be  put  off  that 


long.  We  will  be  talking  about 
those  things. 

Q;  When  will  the  next  wave  of  lay- 
offs come? 

A:  There  isn’t  any  plan  for  another 
wave  of  layoffs.  Most  of  the 
decreases  that  are  taking  place 
now  are  through  attrition.  But,  I 
will  say  this,  if  our  revenue  con- 
tinues to  go  down,  and  we  don’t 
meet  the  budget  expectations  in 
some  of  the  areas,  then  there  will 
be  layoffs.  We  have  got  to  get  our 
costs  in  line. 

Q:  All  we  hear  is  dollar,  dollar,  dol- 
lar. What  can  we  do  to  help  you 
so  that  we  can  keep  our  jobs? 

A:  What  I’m  asking  you  to  do  is  to 
try  to  figure  out  how  your  group, 
your  department,  your  area  could 
do  something  different,  better,  to 
accommodate  some  of  the 
changes  that  I’m  telling  you 
about.  The  last  thing  1 want  to  do 
is  tell  you  how  to  do  your  job.  1 
can  do  a couple  of  things:  tell  you 
where  we  have  to  go  and  lend  a 


lot  of  support  to  the  changes  that 
you  want  to  make. 

We  want  to  keep  the  place 
what  it  is.  But  some  of  us  can 
remember  when  we  had  1 ,000 
beds  that  were  full.  We  don’t 
have  1 ,000  beds  that  are  full  now. 
This  is  reality,  and  this  is  what  we 
all  have  to  work  together  on.  The 
Operations  Improvement  pro- 
gram was  set  up  so  that  we  had 
time  to  study  some  of  the  areas 
that  we  work  in,  and  to  create  a 
better  way  of  doing  what  we’re 
doing.  We're  going  to  have  to 
speed  that  up. 

Q:  What  ever  happened  to  TQM  ? 

A:  It  sounds  like  you  think  TQM  is 
gone.  It  isn’t  gone.  What  we’ve 
done  is  we’ve  matured. . . . We’ll 
continue  to  mature  as  the  knowl- 
edge and  our  experience  matures 
in  that  area.  I never  want  to  give 
up  quality  improvement.  I don’t 
think  there ’d  be  any  reason  to.  As 
management,  we  will  never, 
never  stop  supporting  it.  ■ 


Rj^h  People 


Have  you  gotten  a prrorruxion,  been 
appointed  to  a committee  or  won  an 
award?  Tell  us  aboiu.  it.  "Rush  People"  is 
where  you  can  share  your  latest  accom- 
plishments with  the  readers  of 
NewsRounds.  People  from  aR  Rush 
departments  are  welcome  to  submit 
news.  Callext.  27225  and  ask  for  a 
"Rush  People”  form.  We're  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  you. 

Kudos 

Robert  L.  Barkin,  M.B.A., 
Pharm.D.,  pharmacy,  received  an 
award  of  recognition  for  his  speech  at 
the  27th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Philippine  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists  in  December. 

Erich  E.  Brueschke,  M.D.,  act- 
ing dean  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
was  one  of  six  Chicagoland  family 
practitioners  profiled  in  the  January 
issue  of  Chicago  magazine.  The  article, 
"TTie  Newest  Medical  Heroes,”  looks 
at  the  comeback  of  the  family  doctor, 
a physician  who  provides  primary  care 
and  treats  a wide  variety  of  illnesses. 

David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  is  editor 
of  a recently  published  book,  Clergy 
Response  to  Suicidal  Persons  and  Their 


Family  Members:  An  Interfaith 
Resource  Booh  for  Clergy  and 
Congregations.  Dr.  Clark  is  associate 
professor  in  the  departments  of 
Psychiatry  and  Psychology  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Suicide  Research 
and  Prevention.  Others  from  Rush 
also  contributed  chapters  to  the  book, 
including  Ira  S.  Halper,  M.D.,  and 
Paul  C.  Holinger,  M.D.,  of  psychia- 
try; and  Laurel  A.  Burton,  Th.D., 
and  George  Fitchett,  D.  Min.,  of  reli- 
gion, health  and  human  values. 

The  book  was  published  by 
Exploration  Press  of  Chicago. 

Appointments 

Larry  Goodman,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  Interinstitutional  Programs  for 
Medical  Affairs  and  will  help  develop 
the  Rush  System  for  Health.  Dr. 
Goodman  will  continue  as  associate 
dean  for  Medical  Student  Programs. 

Jerry  P.  Petasnick,  M.D.,  diag- 
nostic radiology  and  nuclear  medi- 
cine, has  been  elected  to  a sbc-year 
term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Radiological  Society  of  North 
America.  ■ 


Kemp  headlines  hstitute  opening 

continued  1 

and  musculoskeletal  pmhlems. 

With  its  emphasis  on  research, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  has- 
pital,  the  Institute  sets  itself  apart 
from  similar  programs  at  other  instim- 
tions.  Institute  scientists  have  gained 
worldwide  attention  for  their  research 
on  the  underlying  causes  of 
osteoarthritis,  a common  degenera- 
tive joint  disease  that  afflicts  an  esti- 
mated 16  million  Americans,  includ- 
ing up  to  half  of  those  over  the  age 
of  65. 

Other  research  programs  focus 
on  such  things  as  new  techniques 
and  materials  in  joint  replacement 
surgery,  better  ways  to  evaluate  and 
treat  bone  cancer,  and  the  effects 
of  lifting  and  twisting  on  the  back 
and  spine. 

“Although  the  Institute  may  be 
new,  the  concept  of  Rush  physicians 
and  scientists  from  different  disci- 
plines working  together  is  anything 
but  new,”  Jorge  O.  Galante,  M.D., 
director  of  the  Institute,  told  the 
nearly  350  people  attending  last 


month’s  opening,  which  wa.s  held  at 
Chicago’s  Ritz-Oirlton  Hotel. 

“We  believe  that  the  Institute’s 
collaKirative  research  programs  will 
help  us  solve  the  mysteries  of  anhritis 
and  the  other  disorders  for  which 
patients  come  to  us  seeking  treatment.” 

Also  at  the  opening,  Tnistee 
chairman  Marshall  Field  announced  a 
$1.5  million  gift  from  David  and  Juli 
Grainger,  longtime  siippiirtets  of  the 
Medical  Center,  which  will  establish 
an  endowed  directorship  in  the 
Institute.  The  directorship  will  he 
held  by  Dr.  Galante. 

Tdie  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute  is  one  of  seven 
multidisciplinary  centers  of  excel- 
lence which  link  patient  care  and 
research  to  address  major  health 
problems  facing  both  the  Chicago 
community  and  the  nation.  Two 
other  Institutes,  the  Rush  Heart  • 
Institute  and  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being,  have  opened 
within  the  past  18  months.  Tlie  other 
four  Institutes  will  focus  on  diseases 
associated  with  aging,  cancer,  neuro- 
logical problems  and  primary  care.  ■ 


Sign  up  now  for  Jazzercise  marathon 

The  1994  Jazzercise  for  Breast  Cancer  Research  Marathon  will  take  place 
Saturday,  February  26,  from  8:45  a.m.  to  I p.m.  at  16  sites  in  Chicago  and 
across  Illinois.  The  marathon  benefits  breast  cancer  research  at  Rush. 

Participants  are  not  required  to  have  experience  in  Jazzercise,  a combina- 
tion of  dance  and  aerobics.  Each  participant  who  raises  $25  or  more  will 
receive  a Jazzercise  for  Breast  Cancer  Research  Marathon  T-shirt  and  a pink 
ribbon  pin. 

More  than  2,000  people  raised  $175,000  in  last  year’s  marathon. 

Registration  forms  are  available  at  the  Rush  Comprehensive  Breast 
Center  and  in  the  Office  of  Philanthropy.  Or  you  can  register  the  day  of  the 
event.  For  more  information,  call  ext.  22206. 


On  the  move 

The  Nutrition  Clinic  for  outpatient 
nutrition  counseling,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Roberta  Clarke,  M.S.,  R.D., 
has  moved  to  a new  location — 129 
Professional  Building  II.  The  phone 
number  remains  the  same;  (312)  942- 
DIET.  or  ext.  25387. 

Give  a gift 

Rush’s  Blood  Center  is  looking  for 
employees  to  be  platelet  donors.  The 
platelets  are  needed  by  cancer 
patients  and  patients  who  have  had  a 
bone  marrow  or  liver  transplant.  For 
more  information,  call  Sandya  Rao  at 
the  Blood  Center,  ext.  27386. 

Your  opinion,  piease 

Sometime  in  the  next  several 
months,  you  may  be  asked  to  fill 
out  an  employee  opinion  survey. 

The  survey — designed  to  gauge  how 


employees  feel  about  their  jobs — 
takes  just  20  minutes  to  complete. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
Center  for  Health  Management 
Studies,  ext.  25402. 


In  Brief 


Best  & brightest 

The  call  is  out  for  applicants  for  the 
Linnie  B.  Harbin  Scholarship  Award. 
The  scholarship  award  of  $250  is 
given  each  spring  to  a licensed  practi- 
cal nurse  (L.P.N.)  currently  enrolled 
in  a nursing  program. 

The  nursing  staff  of  8 South  JRB 
established  the  award  in  memory  of 
Linnie  B.  Harbin,  L.P.N. , a colleague 
who  died  of  cancer  in  1990. 
Applications  will  be  available 
March  1.  For  more  information,  call 
Ellen  Maxson,  M.S.,  R.N.,  ext.  26662. 


Coping  skills 

“Navigating  Change,"  a three-day 
seminar  offering  skills  to  help  employ- 
ees cope  with  the  changing  work 
environment,  will  be  offered 
Wednesday  through  Friday,  February 
2-4-  Karren  Kowalski,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Matemal/Child  Nursing,  will  conduct 
the  seminar  that  is  open  to  supervisors 
in  all  areas  of  the  Medical  Center.  To 
register,  call  Vera,  ext.  26604. 

Join  the  Rappers 

Rush  has  a Toastmasters  International 
Club  called  the  Rush  Rappers.  It  is 
a group  of  men  and  women  who 
strive  to  improve  their  leadership 
and  communication  skills  by  giving 
presentations.  The  group  meets  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of 
the  month,  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 

For  information  about  membership, 
call  George,  ext.  25916.  ■ 
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Program  keeps  seniors  on  the  go 


Brightly  colored  tissue  paper  deco- 
rations and  balloons  adorn  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  dre  party  room  at 
the  Copernicus  Center,  a senior  cen- 
ter on  Chicago’s  Northwest  Side. 
There’s  a piano  in  the  room,  but  on 
this  morning  the  music,  songs  from 
Frank  Sinatra  and  Dean  Martin, 
comes  from  a boom  box. 

"How  are  you  all  feeling?"  asks 
Sue  Stupay,  M.S.,  R.N.,  talking  over 
the  crooners  while  leading  a group  in 
shoulder-roll  exercises. 

"Beautiful.  Wonderful.  Terrific," 
says  Arma  Liszka,  a participant  in  the 
"Healthy  Living”  class  Stupay  orga- 
nized as  part  of  Rush’s  Geriatric 
Wellness  Program. 

Stupay  and  Rush  nurses  Lynn 
Sivertsen,  M.S.,  R.N.,  and  Sonia  Lee, 
R.N.,  hold  exercise  classes,  health 
screenings  and  nutrition  counseling 
sessions  at  senior  centers  throughout 
the  city.  The  wellness  program  is 
funded  through  a yearly  contract  with 
Chicago’s  Department  on  Aging. 

"Our  goal  is  to  educate  people  on 
disease  prevention  and  management,” 
says  Stupay,  who  has  served  as  the 
program’s  coordinator  for  the  last 


three  of  its  seven  years  in  operation. 

"Some  would  say  about  older 
adults,  ‘There’s  no  sense  in  changing 
them  now  because  the  damage  has 
been  done.’  But  that’s  not  true.  If  we 
make  a behavioral  change  in  some  of 
our  habits,  we  can  change  the  out- 
come of  a disease’s  course.” 

Stupay  worked  with  a husband 
and  wife  who  with  diet  and  exercise 
lowered  their  blood  pressure.  They 
haven't  taken  blood  pressure  medica- 
tion in  the  past  three  years.  She  says 
that  motivation  and  giving  the  right 
information  helps  older  adults  suc- 
ceed in  changing. 

“Society  has  become  more 
health-conscious.  People  are  hearing 
things  from  doctors,  friends,  articles 
in  the  newspaper,  and  the  six  o’clock 
news.  They  try  to  sort  out  the  infor- 
mation and  make  sense  of  new 
research,”  she  says.  “We  focus  on 
what  they  need  to  be  concerned  with 
in  their  lives.” 

After  20  minutes  of  leg  lifts  and 
arm  stretches,  the  seniors  in  the 
“Healthy  Living”  class  discuss  their 
health  questions  with  Stupay:  Is  fiber 
necessary?  What  is  the  difference 
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of  the  women  had  heard  on  the  radio 
that  feeding  babies  carrots  could  pro- 
tect them  from  cancer  later  in  life. 

"The  nutrients  in  carrots  have 
been  found  to  be  an  anti-cancer  kind 
of  mineral,”  explains  Stupay,  who 
then  admits  to  the  group  that  she’s 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  mineral. 

"Beta  carotene?”  says  senior  Alice 
Gurtman. 

“TTiank  you!  You’ve  been  paying 
attention,”  affirms  Stupay. 

Last  year,  wellness  program  staff 
had  close  to  7,000  visits  with  older 
adults.  This  year’s  number  should  be 
higher,  thartks  to  a federally  funded 
project  directed  by  the  Rush  nurses, 
in  which  a wellness  program  was 
offered  to  seniors  in  1 1 Chicago 
Housing  Authority  (CHA)  buildings 
for  three  months  this  past  summer. 

“Many  CHA  residents  are  getting 
very  disjointed  health  care,”  says 
Stupay.  “Meeting  at  these  sites  for 
four  or  five  hours  a week  helped. 

“We  find  ourselves  having  to  give 
people  little  pep  talks.  And  that’s 
kind  of  what  wellness  is  all  about — 
creating  positive  attitudes  and  using 
those  attitudes  to  make  some  positive 
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Richard  A.  Prin?,  M.D. 

New  surgery 
charman  named 


Richard  A.  Prinz,  M.D.,  has  been 
appointed  the  Helen  Shedd  Keith 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  General  Surgery. 

Dr.  Prirtz  comes  to  Rush  from 
Loyola  University  Stritch  School 
of  Medicine,  where  he  was  profes- 
sor of  surgery.  He  was  also  a con- 
sultant in  the  General  Surety 
Section  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in 
Hines,  111. 

Dr.  Prinz  received  a bachelor’s 
! degree  in  chemistry  from 
I Northwestern  University  and  his 
medical  degree  from  Loyola 
University  Stritch  School  of 
Medicine,  from  which  he  graduat- 
ed magna  cum  laude.  A residency 
followed  at  Barnes  Hospital  in 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Prinz  is  a member  of  sever- 
al prestigious  surgical  societies, 
including  the  American  Surgical 
I Association,  the  Society  of 
' University  Surgeons,  the 
American  Association  of 
Endocrine  Surgeons  and  the 
Association  for  Academic  Surgery. 

He  has  published  extensively, 
most  notably  on  surgery  of  the 
endocrine  organs.  In  addition,  he 
serves  on  the  editorial  boards  of 
the  Intemaaorud  Journal  of 
Pcmcreatohgy  and  Peptide  Therapy 
Index  & Reviews,  among  others. 
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Dancing  to  beat  breast  cancer 


Madeline 
Bamicle,  M.S., 
R.N.,  remembers 
how  exhausted 
— but  elated  — 
she  felt  after  the 

1993  Jazzercise 
Marathon  last 
February. 

When  the  four-hour  workout  was 
finished,  the  oncology  nurse  had 
raised  $900  for  breast  cancer  research 
at  Rush- 

This  year,  she’s  planning  to  get 
out  on  the  dance  floor  again  for  the 

1994  Jazzercise  Marathon,  to  be  held 
Saturday,  February  26.  The  event 
kicks  off  at  8:45  a.m.  and  will  run 
until  1 p.m.  at  16  sites  in  Illinois, 
including  several  in  Chicago. 

“Last  year’s  marathon  was  a fun 
experience.  My  sister  did  it  with  me. 
What  1 was  so  impressed  by  was  the 
roomful  of  women  helping  fight  breast 
cancer.  It  was  empowering,"  says 
Bamicle,  clinical  specialist  with  the 
Rush  Comprehensive  Breast  Center. 

The  1993  jazzercise  Marathon 


Peers  rate 
best  U.8.  decs 

Thirty-six  Rush  physicians  have 
been  named  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  The  Best  Doctors  in  America, 
published  by  Woodward/White  Inc. 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  book,  which  lists  7,200  physi- 
cians, is  based  on  a nationwide  poll  of 
thousands  of  medical  specialists. 

The  physicians  were  asked  to  rate 
the  clinical  abilities  of  their  peers  by 
answering  the  following  question;  “If 
a friend  or  loved  one  came  to  you 
with  a medical  problem  in  your  field 


marked  the  first  time  this  annual  event 
has  raised  money  tor  breast  cancer 
research  at  Rush,  In  the  10  years 
before,  proceeds  benefited  the 
Leukemia  Society. 

Approximately  2,000  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  Chicagoland  area  last 
year  and  raised  nearly  $200,000,  Each 
participant  gets  sponsors  to  pledge 
donations. 

For  Bamicle,  who  works  with 
breast  cancer  patients  every  day,  the 
marathon  allows  her  to  give  of  herself 
in  a different  way. 

“The  jazzercise  Marathon  provides 
the  opportunity  to  support  the  research 


of  expertise,  and  for  some  reason  you 
could  not  handle  the  case,  to  whom 
would  you  send  them?” 

The  following  Rush  doctors  are 
listed; 

Adult  Neurology 
Cyndiia  L.  Cornelia,  M.D, 

Floyd  A.  Davis,  M.D. 

C/iristopher  G.  Goetz;,  M.D. 

Harold  L.  Klflwons.  M.D. 
Dermatology 

Marshall  L.  Blankem/iip,  M.D. 
Frederick  D.  Moikihson,  M.D 
Endocrinology  & Metabolism 

Wi/iG.  Ryan,  M.D. 

continued  on  page  5 


effort,  which  is  .so  important,"  she  say.s. 

Kay  Lindemann,  marathon  axirdi- 
nauir  and  a patient  of  the 
Gimpreheasive  Breast  Center,  says  she 
expects  this  year’s  event  to  Iv  just  as 
succcs.sful  as  last  year’s. 

"Breiist  cancer  is  something  that 
touches  many  women's  lives,"  .says 
Lindemann.  “The  mamthon  is  women 
fighting  for  women.  We’re  doing  some- 
thing that  will  benefit  our  daughters, 
mothers  and  sisters." 

If  you  would  like  to  panic ipate 
in  the  1994  jiizzercise  Marathon  or 
^ make  a donation,  call  Ifonnie  Vins, 
ext.  22206. 
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February  freeze 

Trees  and  shrufes  outside  the  Triangle  O^ce  Bw'/dingat  1700  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
shoiv  off  their  wintry  coats. 


Black  history  exhibit 
spotlights  Rush  alums 


Max  Brown,  J.D.,  legal  affairs,  was 
quoted  in  USA  Today  and  the 
Chicago  Triinmc  about  the  ethical 
issues  surrounding  a Chicago  woman 
who  refused  to  undergo  a C-section 
even  though  physicians  said  her  fetus 
was  not  getting  enough  oxygen. 
Brown  said  that  although  “the  issue  is 
the  woman’s  right  to  decide,  it’s  bah 
anced  against  the  rights  of  a viable 
fetus."  He  also  sent  a letter  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  stating  his  position. 
TTie  baby  was  delivered  naturally  and 
was  healthy. 

Rev.  Russell  Burck,  Ph.D.,  reli- 
gion, health  and  human  values,  was 
interviewed  on  Channel  7 twice 
about  this  case.  Dr.  Burck  said  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  fetus  it’s  important 
to  recognize  there  are  limits  to  the 
rights  of  the  mother.  Dr.  Burck  also 
submitted  an  opinion  piece  to  the 
Chicago  Sun- Times  proposing  a com- 
mission to  address  issues  related  to 
the  conflicting  rights  of  a viable  fetus 
and  mother. 

John  Zajecka,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
was  pictured  and  quoted  in  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Sun-Times'  “Medlife”  sec- 
tion about  the  use  of  drugs  to  treat 
social  phobia,  a persistent  fear  of  feel- 
ing scrutinized  or  embarrassed  in 
social  situations.  Dr.  Zajecka  said  that 
social  phobia  affects  about  2 percent 
of  the  population  and  occurs  in  equal 
numbers  in  men  and  women. 

Teresa  Savage,  M.S.N.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing,  appeared  on 
Chicagoland  TV’s  “Front  and 
Center,"  a cable  call-in  program,  to 
discuss  the  ethical  aspects  of  making 
“designer”  babies.  The  issue  arose 
because  of  a recent  request  by  a black 
woman  for  eggs  from  a white  donor  so 
she  could  have  a white  child.  The 
woman  felt  the  child  would  have  an 
easier  life  if  it  were  white.  “If  people 
are  deciding  to  have  children  based 
solely  on  a particular  race  or  gender,  1 
worry  more  about  intolerance  than 
technological  assisted  reproduction,” 
Savage  said. 

In  an  inten'iew  with  Channel  7, 
William  Scheftner,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 


discussed  the  benefits  and  risks  of 
electroshock  therapy,  and  the  appro- 
priate use  of  the  treatment. 

David  Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychology, 
was  quoted  in  the  C/iicago  Tribune 
“Woman  News"  section  about  a study 
investigating  the  role  of  support 
groups  in  helping  women  cope  with 
cancer.  He  said  he  hopes  to  show  that 
getting  w'omen  together  for  support  or 
education  improves  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  Dr.  Celia  is  recruiting 
patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer 
for  the  study. 

James  Williams,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  was  quoted  in  the  C/ucago 
Tribune’s  “Discoveries”  column  about 
a drug  that  may  prevent  rejection  of 
xenografts  — organ  tissue  trans- 
planted from  one  species  to  another. 
Animal  research  being  done  at  Rush 
has  shown  that  leflunamide,  an 
experimental  arthritis  medication, 
given  in  conjunction  with 
cyclosporin  A,  an  immune-suppres- 
sor, can  reverse  rejection  of 
xenografts.  Dr.  Williams  said,  "This 
research  brings  us  a step  closer  to 
transplanting  animal  tissue  to 
humans  successfully  — a feat  which 
will  probably  happen  in  the  next 
decade." 

Richard  Sassetti,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  was  quoted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  about  the  severe  blood  short- 
age in  the  city.  He  said  blood  reserc'es 
are  usually  depleted  at  the  end  of 
the  year  because  donations  fall  off 
around  the  holidays.  Also  flu  and 
cold  season  prevents  some  potential 
donors  from  giving. 

An  article  in  Physician's  Weekly 
highlighted  a Rush  study  that  exam- 
ined why  Pima  Indians,  who  live  in 
the  southwestern  United  States, 
have  very  low  rates  of  heart  disease 
despite  a high  prevalence  of  obesity 
and  diabetes.  John  Bagdade,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  said  that  Pima 
Indians  may  be  protected  because 
their  transport  of  cholesterol  causes 
them  to  end  up  with  high  levels  of 
"good"  cholesterol  and  low  levels  of 
“bad”  cholesterol.  ■ 


This  month  — in  honor  of  Black 
History  Month  — the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  is  featuring 
the  exhibit  “African-Americans  in 
Medicine"  as  part  of  its  program 
“Black  Creativity  1994.” 

Two  Rush  alumni,  David  Jones 
Peck,  M.D.,  and  Leonidas  H.  Berry, 
M.D.,  are  among  African-American 
physicians  showcased  in  the  exhibit. 

Dr.  Peck  graduated  in  1 847  and 
Dr.  Berry  in  1930. 

Michael  Harris,  Ph.D.,  director 
of  the  Academic  Skills  Center,  is 
pleased  that  Dr.  Peck,  in  particular,  is 
getting  some  special  attention.  This 
Rush  alumnus  was  the  first  African- 
American  to  receive  a medical 
degree  from  a chartered  American 
medical  college. 

“I’m  curious  by  nature,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
free  time  in  the  past  year  to  research- 
ing the  life  of  Dr.  Peck.  “I  want  to 
know  and  tell  his  story.” 

Dr.  Harris’  search  — which  has 
put  him  in  touch  with  archives  and 
historical  societies  all  over  the  coun- 
try — has  turned  up  just  a few  clues  so 
far.  Many  of  the  facts  about  Dr.  Peck’s 
life  remain  elusive,  including  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  From  a 
passport  application  completed  by  Dr. 
Peck  in  1851,  Dr.  Harris  surmises  he 
was  bom  about  1827. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Dr. 
Peck  after  1851,  when  it  is  believed 
he  went  to  Nicaragua  to  try  to  estab- 
lish a black  homeland  there.  He  may 
have  died  in  an  invasion. 


Dr.  Peck  was  raised  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  parents  were 
thought  to  be  well-to-do.  The 
archives  at  Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio, 
confirm  he  studied  in  a preparatory 
school  there  before  coming  to  Rush 
Medical  College. 

Stuart  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Medical  Center  Archives,  has  provid- 
ed Dr.  Harris  with  the  historical  docu- 
ments from  the  Archives. 

“His  accomplishment  at  Rush  is 
important,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  “par- 
ticularly since  he  wasn’t  always  wel- 
comed here.”  He  notes  that  John  L. 
Ingersoll,  M.D.,  who  studied  with 
Peck  from  1846  to  1847,  recalled  in 
the  1 890s  that  some  students  strongly 
opposed  the  future  Dr.  Peck’s  return 
to  Rush  for  his  second  year  of  medical 
school.  The  majority  of  students  dis- 
agreed with  them  so  the  faculty  over- 
ruled those  few  students,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  his  studies. 

Says  Dr.  Campbell:  “We  know'  so 
little  about  Dr.  Peck  that  the  results  of 
Dr.  Harris’  research  are  eagerly  await- 
ed. Little  though  we  may  know  about 
Peck  now.  Rush’s  — and  America’s  — 
first  African-American  M.D.  is  clearly 
inspiring  in  his  struggle  to  acquire  a 
strong  education  despite  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  African-Americans 
faced  in  his  era." 

For  more  information  about  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Iruiusrry's  exhib- 
it, call  (312)  684-I4I4.  ext.  2290.  ■ 


C/ionnfil  2 kos  assembled  a team  of  nine  specialists  from  major  medical  centers  and  community 
practices  who  contribute  to  news  prepared  by  Dr.  Terri  Hamilton , the  station's  health  editor. 
The  "Vital  Signs"  Health  Team  includes  Jan  Fawcett,  M.D..  psychiatry,  pictured  in  the  front 
TOW  on  the  left. 


Opening  doors  to  better  lives 


In  a small  classroom  on  Chicago’s  Far  West 
Side,  eight  men  and  women  talk  with  a job 
placement  counselor  about  interviewing  skills. 


From  left,  Quadalul)e  Arellano, 
Rhonda  EHis  and  William  Carter  talk 
about  preparing  for  a job  intcrvifiiv. 


These  trainees,  from  the  Austin, 
North  Lawndale  and  West  Garfield 
communities,  are  developmentally 
disabled  or  socially  disadvantaged 
adults  who  recently  graduated  from  a 
food  services  training  program.  They 
hope  to  join  other  graduates  now 
working  for  places  such  as  Ramada 
Inn,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  the 
restaurant  Planet  Hollywood. 

‘‘I've  got  a job  interview  tomor- 
row. Looks  good,”  says  one  of  the 
trainees  of  his  job  prospect  in  food 
services  at  Loretto  Hospital. 

The  food  services  program  is  one 
of  52  programs  offered  by  Habilitative 
Systems,  Inc.  The  United  Way-spon- 
sored agency  offers,  among  other  pro- 
grams, special  education  for  children, 
drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation,  a 


homeless  shelter,  foster  care  and  ser- 
vices for  senior  citizens.  In  March,  the 
agency  will  celebrate  16  years  of  giv- 
ing physically,  mentally,  socially  and 
emotionally  disabled  people  a chance 
to  be  self-supportive. 

Habilitative  Systems,  Inc.  has  a 
yearly  budget  of  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion. While  much  of  its  funding 
comes  from  government  grants,  close 
to  $200,000  has  been  provided  over 
the  past  few  years  by  the  United  Way 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  Tie 
agency  must  reapply  for  this  funding 
every  year. 

United  Way  funding  supports  the 
agency’s  job  training  programs  in  food 
services  and  janitorial  services.  Each 


year,  two  or  three  classes  of  trainees  in 
both  areas  graduate. 

Students  in  fcxxl  services  are 
taught  cooking,  menu  planning  and 
dishwashing.  They  prepare  meals  for 
clients  of  the  shelter  and  the  agency’s 
schools  and  day  care  centers, 
janitorial  services  trainees  learn 
cleaning  techniques  and  how  to  oper- 
ate equipment,  such  as  a waxer. 
Agency  staff  then  help  place  students 
in  jobs  after  graduation. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  be  in  tixxl 
services?"  asks  job  placement  coun- 
selor Queen  Brown,  roleplaying  as  a 
potential  employer. 

“It  allows  you  to  be  creative  in 
your  cooking  ability,  preparing  differ- 
ent meals,”  says  Rhonda  Ellis,  who 
graduated  from  the  ftxxl  services 
training  program  in  December. 
“It  was  a challenge  when 
we  had  rice  and  chicken 
left  over.  How  do  wc  use 
them  this  time?" 

A large  portion  of 
the  United 
Way  money 


is  also  put  toward  operating 
Habilitative  System’s  overnight  shel- 
ter, which  costs  more  than  $200,000  a 
year  to  nm.  The  shelter  provides 
meals  and  beds  for  100  men. 

Another  pa'igram  which  Ixjnehts 
from  United  Way  funding  is  the  shel- 
tered wcxkshop  pmgram,  in  which 
men  ami  women  are  traintxl  to  sew’ 
and  stuff  the  pillows  given  to  passen- 
gers on  aiqslanes  and  Amtrak  trains. 
Tliese  clients  also  assemble  fillers  for 
daipping  cartons,  to  protect  gixxis  from 
lacing  damaged.  Currently,  there  are  84 
men  and  women  in  this  program. 

“They  do  simple  projects — pro- 
jects that  enable  them  to  live  in  rhe 
community  and  to  continue  to  func- 
tion and  take  care  of  themselves,"  says 
Donald  Dew,  executive  director.  "We 
want  to  always  he  able  to  offer  t|uality 
care.  Tliat’s  our  main  goal." 

Employees  can  still  donate  to  rhe 
United  Way.  For  more  informatiixi, 
call  Barbara  Berent,  ext.  26509,  or  A1 
Robinson,  850-7553.  ■ 

The  1993-94  Cneiode  of  Merc^i  cam- 
paign at  Kush  ha.s  raised  $235,883  for 
the  United  Way.  The  money  mil  supjKm 
many  West  Side  agencies  including  orga- 
nijarions  like  Habiliiutiw  System , Inc. 
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One  good  turn 

deserves 

another 

Would  you  like  to  say  thank-you 
to  an  employee  at  the  Medical 
Center  who  has  made  a special  effort 
to  help  a patient  or  family  member? 
Has  a fellow  employee  recently  made 
your  day? 

The  editors  of  NewsRounds  want 
to  recognize  these  acts  of  kindness.  In 
a new  column  called  "One  Good 
Turn,"  we’ll  spotlight  employees  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  help  others  in 
a special  way. 

The  idea  for  “One  Good  Turn" 
came  from  a letter  written  to 
NeiasRounds  by  Brenda  Murphy,  sec- 
retary to  the  vice  president  of 
Philanthropy  and  Communication. 
Murphy,  a seven-year  employee  of 
Rush,  says  in  this  time  of  change  at 
the  Medical  Center,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  employees  and 
their  contributions. 

“I  felt  it  was  important  to  reward 
employees  for  the  small  things  they  do 


— things 
people  do  on 
a day-to-day 
basis  that 
don't  get 
recognized, 
and  to 
appreciate 
those  who 
put  forth  an  BrenAr  M.rrfrfo 
effort  to  give 
more,”  she  says. 

NeuisRounds  thanks  Brenda  for 
her  one  good  turn. 

To  suggest  someone  for  the  col- 
umn, here’s  what  you  need  to  do: 
Phone,  fax  or  mail  to  NetvsRounds: 

• the  name  of  the  person 

• the  person’s  department 

• a brief  description  of  the  “gtxxl 
turn" 

• your  name,  department  and 
extension. 

Mail  your  response  to 
NetvsRounds,  250  T.O.B.,  or  call  Sara 
Parker  Hoyd,  ext.  27225,  or  Sue 
jeantheau,  ext.  23215,  with  your 
story.  You  can  also  fax  the  informa- 
tion to  us  at  ext.  25581.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  you  soon.  ■ 


City  gives  Rush  grant  to  study  ADS 

The  Medical  Center  is  one  of  the  recipients  of  a $ 100,000  award  to  benefit 
AIDS  research  in  Chicago. 

The  grant  — the  largest  of  its  kind  awarded  by  the  city  — was 
announced  at  a press  conference  December  1 , which  is  designated  World 
Aids  Day. 

In  addition  to  Rush,  recipients  of  th^award  include  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital  and  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School.  All  four  institutions  cooperate  in  federally  funded  AIDS 
clinical  trials,  which  test  new  therapies  for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  and  its 
complications. 

“This  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  overall  goal  of  providing  the  best  care 
possible  to  all  populations  being  impacted  by  this  epidemic,"  says  Harold  A. 
Kessler,  M.D.,  associate  director  of  the  Section  of  Infectious  Disease  and 
principal  investigator  of  the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Unit  at  Rush. 

Representatives  from  the  four  hospitals  are  meeting  to  discuss  how  the 
money  will  be  used,  says  Dr.  Kessler.  But  he  says  he  anticipates  the  grant  will 
help  fund  outreach  programs  — to  get  more  women  and  people  of  color 
involved  in  clinical  investigations  of  new  therapies  for  HIV  infection. 


NnoRoundi 


He  keeps 
watch  in 
wee  hours 

At  10:30  p.m.,  when  many  of  tlie 
Medical  Center’s  first-shift  employees 
are  drifting  off  to  sleep,  supervisor 
Willie  Weston  is  reporting  for  work  at 
die  Department  of  Security’s  dispatch 
center  on  the  first  floor  of  Jelke. 

The  third-shift  security  supervisor 
intently  watches  22  small  television 
monitors  that  scan  scenes  of  the  most 
heavily  trafficked  areas  at  the  Medical 
Center.  These  include  the  Cash 
Station  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Academic  Facility,  the  pedestri;m 
overpass  from  the  garage  into  the 
Atrium,  the  business  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  and  the 
Jelke  ramp. 


People  TDl^ow 


Reaching  for  his  walkie-talkie, 
Weston,  49,  checks  in  with  each  of 
the  1 1 security  officers  who  will  be 
patrolling  the  Medical  Center 
until  7 a.m. 

“Protecting  hospital  staff,  patients 
and  visitors  is  a 24-hour  job,  365  days 
a year,"  says  Weston.  "But  at  night 
there  are  many  peculiarities  and 
challenges." 

Take,  for  example,  the  time 
Weston,  armed  with  a 3-foot  pole  and 
net,  captured  a bat  that  was  flying 
around  the  second  floor  of  Murdock. 
Security  personnel  are  also  involved  in 


more  heroic  efforts,  recently  helping 
Chicago  police  apprehend  a suspected 
thief  hiding  in  a Dumpster  at  Center 
Court  Gardens.  A Rush  security  offi- 
cer is  stationed  24  hours  a day  at 
Center  Court  Gardens,  a student  resi- 
dential complex  two  blocks  east  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

At  night.  Rush  security  officers 
patrol  the  hallways  of  1 7 Medical 
Center  buildings,  making  sure  office 
doors  are  Icxiked  and  secure.  To  curtail 
theft,  they  also  stop  and  check  the 
packages  of  people  leaving  the 
Medical  Center.  Security  officers  can 
also  escort  employees  and  students  to 
their  cars.  Call  ext.  25678. 

“Our  officers,  all  of  whom  are 
commissioned  as  special  police  by  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  an  outstanding 
job,"  says  Weston,  a 20-year  Rush 
security  veteran.  “TTiey’re  on  the  front 
line.  I’m  just  a troubleshooter  who 
stands  ready  to  help  if  I’m  needed.” 

Besides  troubleshooting,  Weston 
distributes  ammunition  and  weapons 


to  other  officers  and  handles  schedul- 
ing and  vacation  requests  for  the  third 
shift.  He  also  provides  backup  assis- 
tance to  his  officers,  who  consider  him 
a master  at  handling  disturbances. 

"Willie  is  a true  negotiator,”  says 
Vytautas  "Vito”  Gorinas,  an  18-year 
Rush  security  officer.  “He  never  raises 
his  voice  and  instinctively  knows  how 
to  diffuse  a volatile  situation.” 

Soft-spoken,  but  forceful,  Weston 
has  been  a supervisor  in  his  depart- 
ment for  14  years.  From  1987  to  1993, 
he  also  served  as  training  coordinator, 
showing  new  security  officers  proper 
techniques  in  making  arrests  and  how 
to  handle  their  weapons  properly. 

“Teamwork  is  even  more  impor- 
tant when  you’re  working  at  night,” 
says  Mark  Schilling,  director  of  the 
department  of  Security,  who  preceded 
Weston  as  third-shift  super\'isor.  "And 
Willie  knows  how  to  motivate  others. 

"Even  after  being  up  all  night,  he’s 
brimming  with  energy.  1 don’t  know 
how  he  does  it."  ■ 


ITT" 


Fighting  fair  in  iove's  smali  batties 


It  may  start  with  something  a.s 
inconsequential  as  a toothpaste 
tube  squeezed  in  the  wrong  place. 

It  may  involve  something  as  impor- 
tant as  what  religion  to  raise  the  kids. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  lovers’  spat 
has  been  around  since  Adam  nagged 
Eve  about  the  company  she  kept. 

For  many  couples,  fighting  is  syn- 
onymous with  raised  voices,  slammed 
doors  and  broken  dishes.  For  others,  it 
means  pouts  and  wounded  silences. 
But  Tamara  Sher,  Ph.D.,  psychology, 
says  fighting  with  your  partner  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a negative  experience. 

Dr.  Sher,  who  specializes  in  cou- 
ples counseling,  says  fighting  has  got- 
ten a bad  name  because  many  people 
don’t  know  how  to  fight  fair. 

"The  first  rule  of  constructive 
fighting  is  to  be  specific  to  the  situa- 
tion at  hand,"  she  says. 

“It  gets  a fight  nowhere  when 
one  person  brings  up  everything 
the  other  person  has  ever  done 
wrong,”  she  says.  "It  might  go 
something  like  this:  ‘Not  only  am 
I mad  at  you  because  you  don’t 
pick  up  your  clothes,  I’m  also 
mad  at  you  because  you’re  a slob 
in  the  kitchen.  In  fact.  I’m  not 
just  mad  because  you’re  a slob.  I’m 


mad  that  you’re  rude  to  my  mother.’ 
“If  you  give  your  partner  a laun- 
dry list  of  everything  he  or  she  has 
ever  done  wrong,  you’re  not  going  to 
get  a rational  response." 

It’s  also  important  to  focus  on 
behaviors,  rather  than  personality 
traits.  “Telling  someone.  ‘1  didn’t  like 
it  that  you  left  your  clothes  out  when 
we  had  company’  is  more  fair  than 
saying,  ‘You're  a slob,”’  Dr.  Sher  says. 

“These  rules  are  important 
because  you  don’t  want  the  person 
you’re  upset  with  to  be  defen- 
sive,” she  says.  “You  want  to 
figure 


out  the  best  way  to  express  your  con- 
cerns so  the  other  person  will  hear 
you.” 

Knowing  when  to  bring  up  dis- 
agreements is  another  key  to  fair — 
and  productive — fighting,  she  says. 

“You  don’t  want  to  confront  your 
partner  the  minute  he  or  she  walks  in 
the  door  after  work,"  Dr.  Sher  says. 
“TTie  best  time  to  bring  up  an  issue  is 
when  both  people  are  calm.  You 
won't  necessarily  know  that  about 

your  partner,  so  you  might  say, 
‘Something’s  been  bothering 
me  lately,  is  this  a good 
time  to  talk  about  it?’ 

You  don’t  want  to 
try  to  talk  it  out 
with  someone  who’s 
too  hungry  or  tired 
to  listen  to  what 


domestic  squab- 
ble threatens  to 
escalate  into 
World  War  III. 

“People 
know  that  the 


you’re 

saying.” 

Dr.  Sher  rec- 
ommends taking 
a time-out  if  a 


New  program  to 
treat  addictions 

The  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being  announced  the  opening 
of  the  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
Center.  The  new  center  expands 
the  services  of  the  former  Rush 
Chemical  Dependency  Program. 

The  center,  which  opened  in 
January,  offers  comprehensive  treat- 
ment for  all  types  of  substance 
abuse.  Inpatient  and  outpatient  ser- 
vices are  provided  for  people  who 
abuse  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Staff  at  the  center  will  see 
clients  at  the  Institute’s  offices  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Professional 
Building  and  at  a new  clinic  in 
Downers  Grove.  The  clinic  offers  a 
day  hospitalization  program,  inten- 
sive evening  sessions  in  group  thera- 
py or  other  structured  counseling 
and  an  apartment  living  option,  to 
ease  a client’s  transition  to  indepen- 
dent living. 

Daniel  H.  Angres,  M.D.,  a psy- 
chiatrist in  the  field  of  chemical 
dependency  and  behavioral  health 
treatment,  is  director  of  the  center. 
In  1987,  Dr.  Angres  founded  the 
Program  for  Professionals  at 
Parkside,  affiliated  with  Lutheran 
General  Hospital.  The  program 
offers  addiction  treatment  services 
to  impaired  professionals. 

Michael  Easton,  M.D.,  is  the 
medical  director  of  the  program  at 
Rush.  Paul  Feldman,  M.D.,  is  the 
medical  director  of  the  program  in 
Downers  Grove. 


most  effective  way  to  discipline  a child 
is  to  remove  him  or  her  from  the  situa- 
tion for  a tew  minutes  — and  then 
come  back  and  talk  about  it.  It  also 
works  for  adults,”  she  says. 

“If  things  get  out  of  hand,  you  can 
ask  for  a 10-minute  time-out  to  col- 
lect yourself.  But  anything  beyond 
about  15  minutes  is  too  long.  When 
people  are  angry,  they  want  to  talk 
about  it,  and  they  want  some  resolu- 
tion. So  if  you  say,  ‘Let’s  go  to  sleep 
and  talk  about  it  in  the  morning,’ 
that’s  frustrating.” 

Dr.  Sher  emphasizes  that  it’s  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  to  anyone  — if 
you  know  how  to  say  it.  "If  you’re 
angry  because  your  husband  is  work- 
ing too  much,  you  could  broach  the 
topic  by  saying,  ‘You  don’t  even  care 
about  the  family.  All  you  ever  do  is 
work.’  Now  that’s  going  to  make 
someone  teel  a certain  way.  A more 
productive  approach  is  to  say,  ‘I  really 
miss  you.’  TTtat’s  going  to  get  a whole 
different  response. 

"Many  people  take  the  time  to  fig- 
ure out  the  best  way  to  say  things  to 
everybody  in  their  lives  except  their 
family  members,”  she  says.  "But  why 
shouldn’t  we  be  the  most  sensitive 
with  the  people  we  love  the  most?”  ■ 


Rj^h  People 


Appointments 

Jeffrey  A.  Dugas,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  YMCA  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago.  Dr.  Dugas  will 
serve  on  the  metro  YMCA’s  program 
committee. 

Linda  H.  Edwards,  Dr.P.H., 
community  health  nursing,  has 
assumed  the  position  of  assistant 
chairperson  for  education  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Health 
Nursing  at  Rush. 

Richard  K.  Peach,  Ph.D.,  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences, 
has  been  appointed  chair  of  the 
financial  planning  board  of  the 
American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association. 

Carolyn  Reed,  philanthropy, 
communication  and  marketing,  has 
been  appointed  acting  associate  vice 
president  for  communication.  She 
succeeds  Bruce  Rattenbury,  who 
will  retire  March  15. 

Gov.  Jim  Edgar  appointed  Janis 
M.  Orlowski,  M.D.,  nephrology,  to 


the  state  Comprehertsive  Health 
Insurance  Planning  Board. 

Michael  Silver,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  has  assumed  the  position 
of  medical  director  of  Respiratory 
Care  Services  at  Rush. 

Kudos 

The  Chicago  Committee  on  Trauma 
of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  awarded  resident  William 
B.  Inabnet,  M.D.,  a second-place 
award  for  his  paper  “The  Effect  of 
Controlled  Hypotension  on  the 
Treatment  of  Hemorrhagic  Shock." 
The  prize  is  $ 1 ,000. 

Patricia  McCarthy,  Ph.D., 
communication  disorders  and  sci- 
ences, has  been  named  a fellow  of 
the  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association. 

A video  created  by  Robert  R. 
Schenck,  M.D.,  plastic  and  ortho- 
pedic surgery,  was  chosen  co-winner 
of  the  1992  Best  Video  Award  by  the 
American  Society  for  Surgery  of  the 
Hand-  □ 


Talking  reform 

Whitney  Addington,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Rush  Primary  Care  Institute, 
will  give  the  lecture,  “Values  in 
Healthcare  Reform,”  Wednesday, 
March  9.  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  540 
Ac  Fac.  Tlie  lecture  is  part  of  the 
James  A.  Campbell,  M.D., 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series. 


InBreef 


Cancer  drug  study 

Medical  oncologists  at  Rush  are  seek- 
ing women  to  participate  in  the  large, 
nationwide  Breast  Cancer  Prevention 
Trial  that  began  in  1992.  The  trial  is 
designed  to  see  whether  taking  the 
drug  tamoxifen  will  prevent  breast 
cancer.  Women  age  35  or  older  who 
are  at  increased  risk  for  breast  cancer 
are  eligible.  All  women  age  60  and 


older,  regardless  of  risk,  may  enroll. 
For  more  information,  call  Maria 
Diaz,  ext.  32057 

All  in  a name 

The  Rush  Facult>'  Council  has 
approved  a name  change  tor  the 
Department  of  Physiology.  The 
department  will  now  be  called  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biophysics 
and  Physiology.  The  department  is 
still  located  on  12  Jelke  and  its  phone 
number  remains  ext.  26454- 

Learn  at  lunch 

Sponsored  by  the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  Progtam,  the  Lunch  ’N 
Learn  series  offers  lectures  on  timely 
topics  during  the  lunch  hour.  Two 
upcoming  presentations  will  be  held 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  205 
Schweppe-Sprague 
Wednesday,  February  23: 

“How  to  Effectively 
Communicate  with  Others,"  Maris 


Lift  ev'ry  voice  and  sing 

Below- zero  temperatures  didn’t  stop  tfie  Rush  Gospel  Choir  Jrom  warming  up  the 
Amum  Building  with  songs  of  praise  January  i 7.  The  choir  sang  for  the  annual 
memondl  progT-am  honoring  the  birthday  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
More  than  l50  employees  and  visitors  attended  the  event,  tvhich  uw  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
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Best  docs 

continued  from  page  1 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

General  Surgery 

Jorge 0.  Galame,  M.D, 

Richard  A.  Prin;,  M.D. 

Steven  Gitelis,  M.D. 

Infectious  Disease 

Pediatrics 

HaroUA.  Kessler.  M.D. 

Howard  B.  Lei'y,  M.D. 

Medical  Oncology/Hematology 

Physical  Medicine  Rehabilitation 

Philip D.  Bonomi,  M.D, 

JnhnJ.  Nicholas,  M.D. 

Sarah  T.  Lincoln,  M.D. 

Psychiatry 

Han'cy  D.  Preisler,  M.D. 

Michael  F.  Bosch,  M.D. 

Samuel  G.  Taylor  /V,  M.D. 

Bennett  G.  Braun,  M.D 

Janet  M.  Walter,  M.D. 

James  L.  Cavanaugh,  M.D. 

Nephrology 

Jan  A.  Fawcett,  M.D. 

Stephen  Korbei,  M.D. 

Arnold  I.  Goldberg,  M.D. 

Edmund  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 

Laiorence  W.  Lamms.  M.D. 

Nuclear  Medicine 

Rheumatolog>- 

Ernest  W.  Fordham,  M.D. 

Robert  S.  Katz,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  & Gynecology 

Thomas  J.  Schnitjer.  M.D. 

George  D.  Wilbanks,  M.D. 

Thoracic  Surgery 

Ophthalmology 

L.  Penficld  Faber,  M.D. 

David  H,  Orth,  M.D. 

Hasson  Najafi,  M.D. 

Kirk  H^Packo,  M.D. 

Urology 

Je^ey  B.  Robin.  M.D. 

Laurence  A.  Levine,  M.D,  ■ 

Weinewuth,  M.Ed.,  Employee 
Assistance  Program 
Wednesday,  March  16: 

"Cancer;  Know  the  Facts,  Reduce 
Your  Risk,”  Jane  Alexander,  R.N., 
Rush  Cancer  Institute 

Be  a runner 

A group  called  Rush  Runners  — orga- 
nized by  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
— is  gearing  up  for  this  year’s  season. 
The  group  run-s  four  citywide  races  in 
spring,  summer  .ind  fall.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Dawn  Weddle,  ext.  22817. 

Proud  grandma 

Respiratory  therapist  Hattie  Reed 
called  NewsRoumis  to  report  that  the 
first  baby  bom  at  Rush  in  1994  is  her 
granddaughter.  Eboni  Da’Shawn 
Whitehead  came  into  the  world  at 
12:37  a.m.  on  January  1.  She  weighed 
7 pounds,  1 ounce.  “I  was  right  there 
with  my  daughter,  Kenyetta,  at  the 
birth,"  says  Reed.  ■ 
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lAtearing  it  safe 


During  the  last  six  months  of  1993, 
23  Rush  employees  were  involved  in 
“splash  incidents,”  in  which  blood  or 
another  body  fluid  came  in  contact 
with  an  employee’s  eyes,  face,  hands 
or  other  exposed  part  of  the  body. 


The  potential  for  disaster  in  such  situ- 
ations is  clear:  Health  care  workers 
who  are  not  properly  protected  are  at 
risk  for  acquiring  diseases  such  as 
AIDS  and  hepatitis  on  the  job. 

In  1991,  to  help  protect  workers 
from  such  risks,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  issued  a standard  on  work- 
place exposure  to  bloodbome 
pathogens  — disease-causing  germs 
that  can  be  passed  through  blood  and 
body  fluids.  OSHA  requires  hospitals 
to  provide  clothing  and  equipment 
to  protect  their  employees  from 
possible  exposure. 

At  Rush,  the  Personal  Protective 
Equipment  Committee  makes  the 
decisions  in  selecting  and  standardiz- 
ing this  equipment. 


Over  the  past  year,  committee 
members  surveyed  employees  who 
used  equipment  and  clothing  such  as 
gowns,  masks,  gloves  and  goggles. 
After  evaluating  several  products,  the 
committee  recommended  chose  chat 
met  safety  standards  and  met  with 
employees’  approval. 

“We  wanted  to  pick  equipment 
that  we  knew  the  employees  would 
wear  and  be  comfortable  wearing,” 
says  Bill  Okleshen,  industrial  hygien- 
ist for  Occupational  Safety. 

One  of  the  first  items  studied  by 
the  committee  were  gowns.  Available 
disposable  gowns  were  fluid-resistant, 
but  expensive.  Also,  the  committee 
found  that  many  employees  who  wore 
these  plastic  gowns  found  them 
uncomfortable. 


Neu'sRoutids 
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“No  one  would  wear  the  gown 
that  was  in  stock  because  it  was  too 
small  for  the  average  person,  and  it 
was  like  putting  on  a ‘sauna  suit,”’ 
says  committee  member  Daedrie 
Ferguson,  program  manager  for 
Pediatric  Dialysis. 

The  committee  recommended  a 
new  gown  that  works  like  a raincoat 
to  repel  fluid,  yet  feels  soft  and  com- 
fortable for  everyday  use.  The  gown 
can  be  washed  and  reused,  making 
it  more  cost-effective  than  the 
disposable  gowns. 

Committee  members  also  recom- 
mended new  masks  with  visors,  to 
replace  existing  masks  and  goggles. 
The  old  goggles  fit  poorly  and  fogged 
up  during  procedures.  The  new  masks 
protect  a larger  area  of  the  face. 

The  Personal  Protective 
Equipment  Committee  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Patient  Care  Products  Review 
and  Standardization  Committee, 
which  evaluates,  .selects  and  standard- 
izes all  new  products  suggested  by 
employees  for  use  at  the  Medical 
Center.  Committee  chairperson  Janet 
Stifter,  M.S.,  R.N.,  Women's  and 
Children’s  Hospital,  credits  the  com- 
mittee’s success  to  teamwork. 

“The  efforts  of  committee  mem- 
bers demonstrates  how  line  employees 
working  together  can  bring  about 
change  that  benefits  their  own  areas 
and  the  entire  institution,”  she  says. 

Another  goal  of  the  committee  is 
educating  employees.  This  month,  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  Building 
and  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Ac  Fac,  the 
committee  has  set  up  displays  about 
the  new  equipment.  With  help  from 
Biomedical  Communications,  the 
committee  has  produced  an  instruc- 
tional video,  available  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center. 

“The  goal  of  the  educational  blitz 
is  to  show  people  what  equipment  is 
available  and  to  give  them  direction 
for  how  to  wear  it — for  their  own 
safety,”  says  Stifter.  ■ 


Graduate  College 
offers  new 
program 


Built  on  the  expertise  of  basic  scien- 
tists and  physicians  in  the 
Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences  and  the  strength  of  its  pro- 
grams in  patient  care  and  research,  a 
new  neuroscLences  division  has 
been  established  at  the  Graduate 
College.  The  college  may  now 
award  a doctoral  degree  in  this  area. 

The  advanced  degree  program 
offers  students 
training  and 
research  oppor- 
tunities in  the 
study  of  the 
nervous  system 
and  its  functions.  The 
focus  is  on  understanding 
normal  brain  function  and  how 
injury  or  disease  may  affect 
the  brain. 

“Because  our  program  is  based 
at  a teaching  hospital,  students  can 
study  with  physician-scientists  who 
see  patients  and  conduct  basic  labo- 
ratory research.  This  is  a feature  not 
available  in  many  neuroscience  pro- 
grams,” says  program  director  Leyla 
deToledo-Morrell,  Ph.D. 

Neuroscience  faculty  at  Rush 
conduct  research  in  such  areas  as 


memory,  aging,  Alzheimer’s  disease, 
Parkinson’s  disease  and  epilepsy. 

The  Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences  has  a brain  bank,  ranked  as 
one  of  the  10  largest  in  the  United 
States,  which  stores  brain  tissue  for 
research  purposes. 

For  more  information  about 
graduate  study  in  neurosciences,  call 
the  admission  office  of  the  Graduate 
College  at  ext.  26247. 
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It's  all  about  service 

Wearing  crisp  green  and 
white  uniforms,  patient 
service  associates  ]omo  Bristol 
and  Mattie  Greer  talk  to  each 
other  as  they  try  to  make  neat 
“hospital  comers”  on  the  hunk 
beds  in  the  physicians  call 
room  on  7 Atrium. 


“TTie  whole  mattress  moves,"  says 
.Greer  of  the  layers  of  bedding  that 
have  started  to  shift. 

“Maybe  that’s  why  I can’t  get  my 
tuck  right,”  Bristol  says,  realigning  the 
mattress,  foam  pads  and  sheets. 

Bristol  and  Greer  are  two  of  14 
full'  and  part-time  employees  who 
now  handle  most  of  the  housekeeping 
and  dietary  needs  of  7 Atrium,  the 
first  unit  to  hire  patient  service 
associates.  They  are  a new  breed  of 
employee  at  Rush — a worker  trained 
in  several  skill  areas  whose  mission  is 
to  improve  quality  and  efficiency  of 
service  to  patients.  Tbie  position  has 
been  introduced  as  part  of 
RushCare — the  Medical  Center’s 
model  of  patient-centered  care. 

Teamwork  is  a hallmark  of 
RushCare.  Patient  service  associates 
have  joined  nurses  and  support  staff  in 
teams  that  serve  particular  groups  of 
patients  on  a unit.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  staff  to  get  to  know  a 
smaller  group  of  patients  very  well. 

“And  patients  will  see  the  same 
nurses,  and  the  same  people  cleaning 
their  rooms  and  bringing  in  their 
trays,  so  they'll  fee!  more 
comfortable,"  says  Mary  Beth  Stork, 
M.S.N.,  R.N.,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  Nursing  Services  Research  and 
Support. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  take 
functions  that  had  involved  different 
areas  of  the  hospital,  consolidate  them 


and  get  them  up  on  the  floors,  closer 
to  the  patient.” 

The  patient  service  associates  are 
responsible  for  delivering  food  trays  to 
patients,  serving  afternoon  snacks  anil 
recording  information  about  meals, 
such  as  the  amount  of  calories  and 
fluids  a patient  consumes.  They  also 
clean  all  rooms  on  the  unit,  including 
the  nursing  station  and  conference 
rooms.  With  a cart  filled  with 
cleansers,  bristly  brushes  and  garbage 
bags,  the  patient  service  associates 
stand  ready  to  rid  any  area  of  dirt. 

But  the  job  goes  beyond  those 
tasks.  Patient  service  associates  help 
nurses  move  patients  and  use  the 
Patient  Care  Information  System  to 
inform  Admitting  and  Emergency 
Services  of  available  rooms  on  the 
unit  after  a patient  has  been 
discharged.  They  water  patients’ 
plants  and,  before  the  breakfast  trays 
arrive,  greet  patients  with  coffee 
brewed  in  the  unit’s  new  kitchen. 

“We’re  very  excited  to  have  the 
patient  service  associates  up  here. 
Now  we  have  more  control  over  these 
activities,"  says  Deborah  Gardiner, 


M.S.,  R.N.,  unit  director  for  7 
Atrium,  a 74'bed  medicine  unit. 

For  many  patient  service 
associates,  the  variety  in  the  work,  tlie 
stability  of  the  job  and  the  chance  to 
internet  with  patients  on  a more 
regular  basis  have  artr.icted  them  to 
the  position.  Of  the  1 4 men  anil 
women  hired  for  positions  on  7 
Atrium,  1 1 already  worked  ai  Rush. 
Greer  had  worked  in  Fooil  and 
Nmrition 
Services,  and 
Emergency 
Services. 

Bristol 
worked  in 
Transport 
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Dancing  for  life 

Two  nurses  from  Rush — Michelle  Goodman,  MS. , R.N.  (foreground)  and  Carole 
Blendowsici,  R.N.  (left) — took  part  m the  / 994  Jazzercise /or  Breast  Cancer 
Marathon,  February  26.  Nearly  2,000  people  participated  in  the  statewide  event, 
which  raised  money  for  breast  cancer  research  at  Rush. 


Media  coverage  of  the  press  confer- 
ence announcing  plans  for  the  Cotrk 
County/Rush  Health  Center 
included:  Chicago  Sun-Times,  C/iicago 
Tribune,  The  Wiitdy  City  Times,  Crain's 
Chicago  Business.  Modem  Healthcare, 
WBEZ-FM,  WBBM-AM,  WMAQ- 
AM,  and  Channels  2,  5,  7.  9,  26,  32 
and  cable’s  Chicagoland  Television 
News.  In  editorials,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  rhe  Chicago  Tribune 
endorsed  the  joint  effort  to  build  an 
outpatient  facility  to  treat  HIV/AIDS 
and  other  communicable  diseases. 

(See  article,  pg.  4)- 

Steven  K.  Rothschild,  M.D., 
family  medicine,  was  interviewed  on 
“Second  Opinion,"  a PBS  series  on 
medicine  and  public  policy. 

Answering  questions  aKiut  access  to 
health  care  in  the  inner  city,  he  sptrke 
about  the  importance  of  home  visits, 
collaboration  with  other  community 
agencies,  and  innovative  approaches 
such  as  the  Pilsen  Senior  Health 
Advocates  project,  which  he  directs. 

Jerrold  Leikin,  M.D.,  emergency 
services,  appeared  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
carlxm  monoxide  poisc^ning.  With  an 
estimated  100,000  people  treated  for 
carbtm  monoxide  poisoning  last  year, 
Chicago  is  the  first  major  city  to  pass 
laws  requiring  carbon  monoxide 
detectors  in  all  new  residential 
dwellings.  Dr.  Leikin  said  that  carbon 
monoxide  replaces  oxygen,  es.sentially 
suffocating  the  body’s  cells.  He  was 
also  quoted  In  the  C/iicogo  Sun-Times 
about  carbon  monoxide. 

The  February  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  listed  the  best  mental 
health  experts  in  the  United  States 
based  on  recommendations  from  more 
than  300  prominent  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists.  Rush  physicians  that 
were  cited  include:  Bennett  Braun, 
M.D.,  personality  disorders;  Jan 
Fawcett,  M.D.,  depression;  Lawrence 
Lazarus,  M.D.,  geriatric  psychiatry; 
and  Elva  Poznanski,  M.D., 
childhood  and  adolescent  disorders. 

Whitney  Addington,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  discussed  the 
state’s  gubernatorial  candidates’ 


positions  on  health  care  reform  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  ‘T  think  it  will  be 
classic  Washington  politics.  They  will 
mandate  certain  things  and  not  pay 
for  them,"  said  Dr.  Addington.  “It’s 
going  to  be  especially  difficult  in 
states  like  Illinois  because  of  its 
history  of  underfunding  medical  care.” 

Also  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Richard  DiSanto,  occupational  safety, 
discussed  medical  waste  disposal  firms. 
According  to  DiSanto.  Rush  hired 
Stericycle  in  1990  because  the  waste 
di.spc)sal  company  recycles  infectious 
medical  waste.  DiSanto  said  Rush  was 
“looking  for  somebody  that  was  more 
environmentally  safe,  instead  of  going 
with  somebody  who  does  a lot  more 
incineration  and  landfills.” 

David  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry, 
wrote  an  opinion  piece  that  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  TWbunc  in  response  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  from  a member  of 
the  Hemlock  Society,  a national 
right'tO'die  organization.  Dr.  Clark 
criticized  the  Hemlock  Society  for 
ignoring  research  that  shows  suicide  is 
linked  to  mental  problems  such  as 
depression.  “When  offered  brief 
treatment ...  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
infirm  suicidal  persons  to  recover 
their  will  to  live,”  he  wrote. 

In  an  Associated  Press  article  on 
breast  cancer,  Samuel  Taylor,  M.D., 
oncology,  discussed  hisw  men  can  be 
supportive  of  loved  ones  with  breast 
cancer.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  man 
can  accompany  his  girlfriend  or  wife 
on  visits  to  the  doctor  when  the 
disease  and  its  treatment  are  being 
discussed.  “The  partner  can  ask 
questions  the  patient  may  want  to  ask, 
but  doesn’t  have  the  presence  to  ask." 

In  another  Chicago  Sun-Timcs 
article,  Ewa  Radwanska,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
commented  on  older  women  who  use 
reproductive  technology  to  have 
children.  “If  a woman  is  older  and  . . . 
chooses  this  option,  then  1 don’t 
think  we  should  ...  say  this  should 
never  be  done  because  I don’t  like  it 
or  society  has  not  yet  considered  it 
fully,”  she  said.  ■ 


ITS  all  about  service 

continued  from  page  I 

Services.  When  the  patient  service 
associate  position  became  available, 
Bristol  knew  it  was  time  to  move 
himself  to  a new  job. 

“I  wanted  to  have  more 
interaction  with 
patients,”  he  says. 

It  is  the 

second  week  of 
February,  and 
Bristol,  Greer  and 
the  other  patient 
service  associates 
have  just  finished 
their  first  week 
on  the  job  after 
training.  They 
completed  two  weeks  of  classroom 
sessions — with  tests  that  required 
passing  grades — and  three  weeks  of 
orientation  on  the  unit,  under  the 
guidance  of  staff  from  Environmental 
Ser\’ices,  and  Food  and  Nutrition 


Services.  So  far,  so  good,  says  their 
supervisor  Catherine  Anderson,  unit 
service  manager. 

“Overall,  the  response  has  been 
positive.  Nurses  get  to  know  and  work 
with  the  patient 
service  associates. 

It’s  much  more  of  a 
team  atmosphere,” 
says  Anderson.  “I 
think  the  patient 
service  associates 
feel  more  like 
they're  a part  of 
something,  too.” 
Patient  service 
associates  recently 
began  working  on  9 Atrium,  and 
training  for  8 Atrium  started  March 
15.  Patient  service  associates  will  be 
needed  for  other  units  of  the  hospital 
as  well.  For  more  information,  contact 
Human  Resources,  ext.  25918.  ■ 


In  an  intervieu'  tviih  Clumnel  9 anchor/reponer  Roseanne  Tellez,  John  Nicholas,  M.D., 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  discussed  how  the  elderly  are  more  siisceptible  tofalls- 
especioily  in  the  winter — because  they  have  weaker  bones  and  use  different  mitscles  than 
younger  people  when  they  fall.  The  story  also  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


RushCare  glossary 

RushCare;  The  new  model  of  patient  care  at  Rush,  in  which  all  services  on  an 
inpatient  unit  are  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  patient  and  not  the  schedules 
and  skills  of  the  staff. 

Pariem  service  associate:  An  employee  who  has  been  trained  in  several  areas, 
including  dietary  services  and  housekeeping,  to  support  the  needs  of 
inpatients  and  assist  the  nursing  staff  on  a specific  unit. 

Unit  service  manager:  Supervises  the  patient  service  associates  and  the  unit 
clerks  on  a given  unit.  Handles  all  nonmedical  needs  of  inpatients  on  the  unit. 

Unit  director:  Responsible  for  the  administrative  operation  of  a given 
inpatient  unit. 


A 12-minute  videotape  on 
RushCare  produced  for  physicians 
is  available  from  the  Learning 
Resource  Center.  The  video, 
presented  in  a question-and-answer 
format,  addresses  concerns  raised  by 
Rush  physicians  about  RushCare. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
Learning  Resource  Center,  ext. 
26799. 
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Feeling  at  heme  in  the  hespital 

Children  can  visit  a mock  dentist’s  office 
and  hospital  room,  and  fix  the  broken  arms 
of  3 -foot'- tall  teddy  bears  during  the  Rush 
Children’s  Health  Fair  this  month. 


/UusiTflrion  by  Gregory  Wrancher,  Mediii  Pn>7uir\  School,  age  9. 


From  9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  TTnursday,  March  23 
and  24,  the  first  floor  of  the  Atrium 
will  be  bustling  as  more  than  1,000 
school-age  children  from  the  West 
Side  participate  in  health  screenings, 
tour  paramedic  vehicles  and  sample 
healthy  snacks. 

The  fair,  part  of  national 
Children  and  Hospitals  Week,  is 
designed  to  provide  children  with 
information  about  health  and  safety 
and  to  alleviate  feare  should  any  of 
these  children  require  hospitalization. 
Staff  from  24  departments,  including 
Occupational  Therapy,  Surgical 
Nursing,  Child  Life,  the  Pediatric 
Ambulatory  Clinic,  Occupational 
Safety  and  Rush  Medical  Labs,  will  be 
manning  booths  throughout  the  fair. 

“Going  to  the  hospital  can  be  a 
frightening  experience.  We  want  to 
remove  the  fear  and  mystery  and 
provide  children  with  a positive, 
educational  experience,"  says  Robyn 


Hart,  M.Ed.,  CCLS,  manager. 
Department  of  Child  Life,  who  is  co- 
chairing the  health  fair  with  Vemeice 
Cherry,  community  relations 


specialist.  Department  of  Community 
Affairs, 

The  15th  annual  Children  and 
Hospitals  Week,  March  20-26,  is 
sponsored  annually  by  the 
Association  for  the  Care  of  Children’s 
Health.  This  year’s  theme  is 
"Commitment  to  Caring,"  with  an 
emphasis  on  pediatric  pain  and  pain 
management.  (See  list  of  events.) 

Tony  Richtsmeier,  M.D., 
associate  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  will  participate  in  a 
Pediatric  Grand  Rounds  on  the 
subject  Friday,  March  25,  at  9 a.m. 

“The  pain  suffered  by  infants  and 
children  has  historically  been 
underestimated  and,  therefore, 
undertreated,”  says  Dr.  Richtsmeier. 
“Health  care  professionals  nationwide 
are  not  using  available  information  to 
provide  the  best  pain  management  for 
children.” 

Events  like  Children  and 
Hospitals  Week  are  vital,  says  Dr. 
Richtsmeier,  because  they  further 


T Fee\  P>etter  When 


lUustration  by  Damien  Bracy,  MeJill  Primary  School,  age  9. 
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Weighty 
thoughts  on 
pregnancy 


How  much  weight  should  a woman 
gain  during  pregnancy? 

“Research  suggests  that  it’s  best  to 
determine  weight  gain  individually, 
based  on  how  much  a woman  weighs 
before  she  gets  pregnant,”  says  Rush 
nutritionist  Maureen  Murtaugh, 
Ph.D..  R.D.,  who  studies  the 
nutritional  needs  of  pregnant  women 
and  infants. 

Nutritionists  recommend  that 
healthy  women  who  are  at  an  ideal 


packing  on  extra  pounds,  nutrititm 
experts  warn  that  expectant 
mothers  who  don’t  gain  enough 
weight  may  not  consume 
enough  protein,  calcium,  iron  or 
other  essential  nutrients, 
mmediately  after  childbirth  isn’t 
irily  a good  time  to  diet, 
r,  particularly  for  women 
breastfeed. 

"Breastfeeding  mothers 
)iild  increase  their  caloric 
intake  by  about 
5CX)  calories 
over  their  pre- 


mainly 


weight  before  pregnancy 
gain  25-35  pounds. 
Women  who  are 
overweight  but 
otherwise  in  good 
health  should  aim 
for  a weight 
gain  of  15-25 
pounds,  while 
lean  women 
can  add  up  to 
40  pounds. 

While 
today’s 
health- 


pregnant  women 
tend  to  be 
cautious  abc>ut 


Mark  your  calendar 

Medical  Center  employees  are 
mvitevl  tv)  pamcipaie  in  the 
fv)lk)wing  events  tv)  commemor.ite 
Children  and  Hixspitals  Week, 

March  20-26.  For  more  infonnation, 
contact  Robyn  Hart,  M.Ed.,  CC'LS, 
manager,  IX'partment  of  Child  Life, 
at  ext.  24054. 

Wednesday  Thursday, 

March  23  & 24 
Pediatric  Health  Fair 
9:30  a.m. -2: 30  p.m. 

First-fliHir  Atrium  Building, 

Friday,  March  25 
Pediatric  Grand  Rounds 
"Current  Cvmrroversies  and 
Challenges  in  Pediatric  Pain 
Management’' 

A.B.  Dick  Auditorium 
9 a.m.  - 10  a.m. 

Speakers:  Steve  Barnes,  M.D., 
associate  director.  Pediatric 
Intensive  Care  Unit;  Judy  Friedrichs, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  assistant  unit  leader. 
Nevmatal  Intensive  Gim;  Virginia 
Maikler.  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
practitioner/teacher  and  associate 
profes,sor.  Department  of  Maternal- 
Child  Nursing;  Tony  Richtsmeier, 
M.D.,  as.sociate  professor. 

Department  of  Pevliatrics. 

Friday,  March  25 

"Comic  Relief:  The  Use  of  Humor 

to  Relieve  Pain" 

Room  559  Pavilion 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Speaker:  Roltert  Parkin,  M.BA.,  ‘ 
Phann.D.,  assistant  profes.sor, 
departments  of  Anesriiesiology, 
Family  Medicine  and  Phannacokigy. 

educate  health  care  profevsionals  aiul 
the  public  alxuit  the  univ|ue  neevls  of 
hospitalized  children. 

"Children  cannot  ex|ilain  how 
they're  feeling  the  way  adults  can," 
says  Dr.  Richtsmeier.  “We  need  to  be 
their  advocates  ami  ensure  that  they 
get  the  finest,  most  compassionate 
care  possible."  ■ 

/n  recognition  of  Chiklren  atui  I Inspiuds 
Week,  more  i/um  50.se/iool-age  c/uldren 
from  f/ie  West  Side  iithmiited  cirivjtrrk 
around  the  i}\eme . "If  somethinghuns,  I 
feel  better  when  ..." 

.Mwmm 

and  high-protein  foods,”  says  Dr. 
Murtaugh.  "Dieting  at  this  time  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  milk  she 
makes.” 

And  almost  all  experts  agree  that 
even  the  chubbiest  of  babies  doesn't 
need  a diet. 

"To  grow,  babies  need  a lot  of 
energy,  and  fat  is  a concentrated  form 
of  energy,"  says  Dr.  Murtaugh.  "Also, 
many  of  the  fatty  acids — components 
of  fat — arc  important  for  nerve 
development. 

"Don’t  fvirget,"  she  adds,  "once 
those  chubby  babies  start  crawling 
and  walking,  they  thin  down  pretty 
quickly."  ■ 


Joining  forces  to  fight  AIDS 


The  Medical  Center  and  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  have 
announced  plans  to  build  and  operate 
a facility  to  treat  HIV/AIDS  and 
other  communicable  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

“This  facility  will  transform  health 
care  delivery  for  people  with 
communicable  diseases.  It  will  deal 
with  the  city’s — and  country’s — most 
serious  health  problems,”  said  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  CEO  of 
Rush,  at  a January  24  news  conference 
at  Rush  to  announce  the  project. 

The  new  facility,  to  be  built  with 
federal  and  private  funds,  will  be 
known  as  the  Cook  County/Rush 
Health  Center.  Its  services  will  focus 
on  three  areas:  specialized  outpatient 
care,  clinical  research,  and  disease 
education  and  prevention. 

The  89,000'Square'foot  center 
will  be  built  in  the  West  Side  Medical 
Center  District  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1996.  Patients  will  be 
treated  in  an  outpatient  setting,  which 


will  help  reduce  hospitalization  costs. 

After  treatment,  most  patients 
will  be  referred  back  to  their  primary 
care  providers. 

“What’s  so  important  and 
exciting  is  that  this  is  a collaboration 
between  two  major  institutions  in  this 
city.  History  is  being  made."  said  Ruth 
M.  Rothstein,  chief  of  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Health  Ser\’ices. 
"Tlie  venture  we’re  about  to  embark 
on  will  be  a prototype  for  national 
health  care  initiatives." 

Dr.  Henikoff  said  that  the  idea  for 
the  center  came  about  when  doctors 
from  Rush  and  Cook  County  met  to 
discuss  the  lack  of  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  medical  and  support 
services  for  people  with  HlV/AlDS 
and  other  communicable  diseases. 

“The  doctors  recognized  that 
neidier  facility  was,  by  itself, 
sufficiently  equipped  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  and  growing  numbers 
of  people  with  communicable 
diseases,”  said  Dr.  Henikoff. 

In  Cook  County,  cases  of 


^canww  up:  Rm/i  M.  Rotli.'iiein , chief  of  ^ 
t/iL’  Com  Couniy  Biircflii  of  Heafili  Seri'ict-s,  , 
fliitl  Leu  M.  He«i/<{)//,  M .D. , presitleiu  tuicl  , 
CEO  of  R»s/i,  (mnoimce  i/ie  Iniikluig  of  an 
AIDS  trefltmem  cenier. 


HIV/AIDS  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1988.  There  are  now  an 
estimated  26,000  HIV-infected  people 
in  the  Chicago  area,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  visits  to  Cook  County 
and  Rush  for  treatment  of  HIV/AIDS 
will  increase  at  least  five-fold  by  1998. 

Christie  Hefner,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Playboy  Enterprises,  is 
chairman  of  the  center’s  Project 
Board,  which  will  oversee  fundraising 
for  the  facility.  The  center  is  expected 
to  cost  $30  million  to  build.  Funds 
will  be  sought  from  a variety  of 
sources,  including  businesses, 
foundations  and  the  federal 
government. 

"In  this  clinic,  more  people  will 
be  able  to  come  out  and  get  services. 
I’m  living  proof  that  early  diagnosis 
does  work,”  said  Novella  Dudley,  who 
has  been  infected  with  HIV  for  over 
10  years. 

“People  who  are  infected  need  to 
know  there  are  services  and  they  can 
live  with  AIDS.”  ■ 


Research  takes 
the  spotlight 
in  April 

The  University  Committee  on 
Research  and  the  Rush  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi,  the  national  scientific 
research  society,  invite  all  Rush 
staff,  faculty  and  students  to 
participate  in  this  year’s  University 
Research  Week,  April  12-13. 

All  activities  will  take  place  in 
the  Searle  Conference  Center. 

Tuesday,  April  12: 

Markku  Linnoila,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
scientific  director  of  intramural 
programs  with  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  will  speak  on 
“Neurochemical  Correlates  of 
Aggressive  Behavior,”  at  1:30  p.m. 

Sigma  Xi  will  present  guest 
lecturer  Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being.  His  lecture,  “Is  the 
Individual  a Sum  of  its  Parts?  From 
Neuropsychopharmacology  and 
Suicide  to  Learning  and  Pleasure,” 
will  take  place  at  2:30  p.m.  A panel 
discussion  will  follow  at  3:30. 

This  will  also  be  the  first  day  to 
view  poster  presentations  in  the 
Sigma  Xi  Poster  Session.  Posters 
will  be  on  display  through 
Thursday,  April  14- 

Wednesday,  April  13: 

Outstanding  student  speakers  will 
present  their  research  throughout 
the  day.  The  outstanding  student 
poster  will  also  be  selected. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research  Administration, 
ext.  25498. 


New  technique  uses  'zap  of  energy'  to  clear  clogged  arteries 


For  years,  Sultan  Hotxia  was 
plagued  by  intense  chest  pain 
and  shortness  of  breath. 

“The  slightest  exertion  would 
bring  on  terrible,  burning  pain,” 
Hooda,  70,  recalls.  “It  was 
frightening.” 

But  Hooda  says  he  has  been  pain 
free  since  July,  when  he  underwent  a 
new  procedure  at  Rush  called 
directional  laser  angioplasty. 

“For  the  first  time  in  years," 
Hooda  says,  "I  can  participate  in 
activities  I enjoy  without  pain  and 
shortness  of  breath.” 

Hcx)da’s  problems  were  caused  by 
a severely  blocked  artery  that 
hindered  the  flow  of  blood  and 
oxygen  to  his  heart.  A standard 
nonsurgical  treatment  is  balloon 
angioplasty  in  which  a narrow, 
balloon-tipped  tube  called  a catheter 
is  threaded  up  from  the  groin  through 
the  artery  until  it  reaches  the  blocked 
area.  The  balloon  is  then  inflated, 


flattening  the  plaque  and  opening  the 
artery. 

But  Hooda  wasn’t  a gtxjd 
candidate  for  the  standard  treatment, 
because  of  the  unusual  shape  and 
location  of  the  artery  obstruction. 
Instead,  he  had  a new  treatment 
called  directional  laser  angioplasty. 

In  laser  angioplasty,  the  catheter 
is  tipped  with  a miniscule  excimer 
laser.  Instead  of  flattening  the 
cholesterol  plaque,  the  laser  vaporizes 
it  with  a focused  zap  of  energy. 

Rush  is  the  only  medical  center 
in  the  Chicago  area  offering  excimer 
laser  angioplasty.  It  is  also  among  a 
handful  of  sites  nationwide  studying  a 
variation  on  this  procedure  performed 
with  a new  device — the  directional 
catheter. 

“The  standard  angioplasty 
catheter  has  a circular  tip  that 
resembles  a tiny  doughnut,”  explains 
Rush  cardiologist  Lloyd  Klein,  M.D. 
“This  is  good  for  a typical  circular 


blockage,  but  it’s  not  always  effective 
for  clearing  blockages  that  are 
eccentrically  shaped.” 

The  directional  catheter’s  tip  is 
narrower,  resembling  the  top  of  a Bic 
pen.  “This  allows  us  more  control 
over  the  force  of  the  laser.  We  can 
clear  unusually  shaped  blockages  with 
greater  precision,"  he  says. 

Rush  is  the  only  site  in  Illinois 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  study  this  new 
technique.  “Use  of  the  directional 
catheter  requires  a great  deal  of 
expertise  on  the  part  of  a 
cardiologist,"  says  Dr.  Klein.  “But  so 
far,  the  results  have  been  promising.” 

The  excimer  laser  was  approved 
by  the  FDA  just  last  year.  That 
decision  was  based  on  more  than 
three  years  of  research  at  Rush  and  10 
other  centers  across  the  country  that 
explored  the  laser’s  effectiveness. 

“We  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  laser  is  better  than  the  balloon  for 


certain  types  of  severe  blockages,”  says 
Dr.  Klein.  “We’re  also  exploring 
preliminary  evidence  that  the 
excimer  laser  benefits  people  whose 
arteries  tend  to  reclog,  despite 
treatment  with  one  or  more  balloon 
angioplasties." 

Will  the  laser  replace  the  balloon 
for  the  treatment  of  cholesterol- 
clogged  arteries?  Probably  not,  says 
Dr.  Klein.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
patients  who  require  an  angioplasty 
need  the  laser  technique. 

“For  someone  with  a typical 
blocked  artery,  balloon  angioplasty 
remains  the  ideal  treatment.  But  for 
patients  with  really  severe  and 
unusual  blockages,  laser  angioplasty, 
with  or  without  the  directional 
catheter,  is  a valuable  alternative — 
one  that  may  help  them  avoid  a major 
heart  operation,”  says  Dr.  Klein. 

“The  laser  expands  the  limits  of 
what  we  do  for  our  patients.”  ■ 
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Aerobics 

Summer  is  coming! 
Get  in  shape  now 
before  beach  season 
arrives.  Low  impact 
and  step  aerobics  are 
offered  at  various 
times  throughout  the 
week.  These  one-hour 
classes  are  taught  by 
trained  aerobic 
instructors  and  are  a 
lot  of  fun!  Aerobic 
schedules  are  available 
in  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
office,  llOSenn. 

Date 

Various  dates  in  April 
Time 

Noon,  4:30  p.m., 

5  p.m.,  5:30  p.m. 
Location 

Schweppe  Auditorium 
&.  Arc  Ventures 
Fee 

First  class  is  free 
$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  11  classes 
To  Register 
Call  942-2817 


Learn  proper  breast- 
feeding techniques 
during  this  three-hour 
seminar. 

Date 

Fri.,  April  1 

Time 

6  p.m.  -9  p.m. 

Location 

720  Pavilion 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 
Call  942-4803 


BneastfeecOng  for 
Working  IVloms 

This  class  will  address 
issues  concerning 
mothers  who  will  be 
returning  to  work  or 
school  and  would  like 
to  continue 
breastfeeding. 

Date 

Fri.,  April  15 
Time 

I p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location 

720  Pavilion 
Fee 
$15 

To  Register 

Call  942-4803 


Ctwose  to  Lose 

Learn  to  successfully 
manage  your  health  and 
your  weight  by  enrolling 
in  the  10-week  ‘Choose 
to  Lose”  program. 

This  behavior 
modification  course  is 
taught  by  a registered 
dietitian  and  will  help 
you  learn  the  skills 
necessary  for 
controlling  your 
weight. 

Date 

FREE  orientation 
Tues.,  April  12  and 
Thurs.,  April  14 
Time 
April  12 

3:45  p.m.  - 4:45  p.m. 
April  14 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Location 
April  12 
2 1 7 Schweppe 


April  14 
219  Schweppe 
Fee 

$45  for  10-week  class 
(week  of  April  18- 
June  20) 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 

CPR  Certification 

CPR  saves  lives! 

Don’t  put  off  becoming 
certified  or  uptdating 
your  current  cenifi- 
cation.  This  four-hour 
course  is  taught  by 
instructors  certified  by 
the  American  Heart 
Association.  It  covers 
techniques  for  child, 
adolescent  and  adult 

CPR. 

Date 

Wed.,  April  27 
Time 

8 a.m.-noon 
Location 

741  Academic  Facility 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 


Easter  Egg  Waft 

Take  a break  from  your 
busy  day  and  take  the 
1/2-mile  Easter  Egg 
Walk.  Maps  of  the 
walking  path  can  be 
picked  up  from 
Employee  Health  and 
Fitness,  Room  1 10 
Senn.  Follow  the  route 
and  complete  the  word 
scramble  posted  along 
the  way  (while  burning 


off  those  Easter  holiday 
calories).  All  who 
complete  the  walk  and 
return  the  unscrambled 
message  to  1 10  Senn 
will  be  given  an  Ea.ster 
basket,  compliments  of 
the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  Program. 
Date 

Mon. -Fri., 

April  4-8 
Time 

All  day  and  night 
Fee 
Free 

Luich 'l\l  Learn 

This  brown-hag 
seminar,  "Humor  in 
the  Workplace,"  takes 
a fun  ksok  at 
incorporating  humor 
into  your  relationships 
at  work. 

Date 

Wed..  April  20 
Time 

Nixm  - 1 p.m 
Location 

205  Schweppe 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 


Nicodne  Patch- 
Assisted  Smoking 
Cessation  Program 

This  four-week 
program  helps  smokers 
quit  smoking  with  the 
help  of  a nicotine 
patch.  Each 
participant  will  need  to 
get  a patch 


prescription  from  a 
physician. 

Date 

Fridays,  April  22- 
May  13 
Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Location 
Suite  1159 
Pro.  Bldg. 

Fee 

$30 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refresher 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  gives 
experienced  mothers  a 
refresher  on  Limaze 
breaching  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time 
By  appointment 
Fee 
$35 

To  Register 
Call  942-5164 


Rush  Prenatal  Ctess 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
rhan  two  months  away, 
it's  time  to  enroll  in 
the  Rush  Prenatal 
Course.  You  will  learn 
the  techniques  of 
Lamaze  breathing  as 
well  as  what  to  expect 
during  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling  in 
rhis  seven-week  course. 
Date 

Wednesdays,  April  27- 
June  8 


Time 

7  p.m.-  9:30  p.m. 
LtKiition 
RiHim  71 1 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 

$85  (if  delivery  is -at 
Rush),  $95  (if  delivery 
is  not  at  Rush) 

To  Register 
Call  942-2374 


Smokmg  Cessation 
Proyam 

This  seven-week 
program  will  focus  on 
gradual  nicotine 
withdrawal  and 
Isehavioral  stnitegies  to 
change  your.smoking 
behavior.  It  will  also 
help  you  learn  how  to 
quit  smoking  for  gtHxl. 
Date 

Mondays,  April  4 • 
May  16 
Time 

N«x>n  • 1 p.m. 
Location 
Suite  1 159 
Pro.  Bldg. 

Fee 

$30 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 


Summer  Camp  for 
SchooFAge  Chiyefl 
(Workshop) 

Attend  rhis  workshop 
sponsored  by  Liurance 
Armour  Day  School 
and  learn  about  the 
variety  of  summer 
programs  and  activities 


available  to  your 
schixd-agc  children. 
City-mn  prognmis  as 
well  as  programs 
offered  at  LADS  will 
be  discussed. 

Date 

Wed.,  April  6 

Time 

N<x)n  - 1 p.m. 

LiK'ation 

To  he  announced 
Fee 
Free 

To  Regi.sler 
Call  942-6501 


Sibling  Relationships 

This  cla.ss  prepares 
your  child  for  the  birth 
of  a new  brother  or 
sister.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships. 
Recommended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older. 

Date 

Sat,,  April  16 
Time 

10a.m.-  II:30a.m. 
Location 
6 Kellogg 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 
Call  942-5059 


Emergency  Services 
adds 'express  lane' 

Jill  came  to  the  emergency 
room  at  Rush  with  a small  cut 
on  her  right  arm.  A nurse 
jotted  down  her  symptoms, 
and  in  a short  time,  she  was 
directed  to  a room  next  to  the 
main  emergency  area. 


Jill  had  her  wound  examined,  cleaned 
and  bandaged,  and  then  she  was  senr 
home — all  in  less  than  an  hour’s  time. 

It  is  for  patients  like  Jill  that 
Emergency  Services  staff  developed 
the  new  Fast  Track  program.  Patients 
who  need  care  for  problems  such  as 
sprained  ankles,  chronic  low-back 
pain  and  sore  throats  are  now  assigned 
to  this  special  treatment  program — 
an  express  lane,  so  to  speak. 

A nurse  assesses  the  needs  of 
patients  when  they  arrive  in  the 
emergency  room.  For  patients  with 
problems  like  Jill’s,  the  wait  could  be 
longer  than  three  to  four  hours  if 


people  with  more  pressing 
problems,  such  as 
heart  attacks 
and  chest 
pain,  are 
awaiting 
treatment. 

"TTie  main 
thrust  of  Fast  Track 
is  to  provide  better 
service  to  these 
patients  by 
quickly  moving 

them  into  a separate  system,”  says 
William  Wiessner,  M.S.,  R.N., 
nursing  and  administrative  director 


for  Emergency  Services.  “Patients 
who  can  be  diagnosed  and  discharged 
in  five  minutes  shouldn’t  have  to  sit 
in  the  waiting  room  for  eight  hours.” 
Of  the  more  than  100  patients 
seen  daily  by  emergency  staff  at  Rush, 
about  25  percent  of  these  patients 
have  nonurgent  care  needs — possible 
candidates  for  Fast  Track.  Since 
opening  in  January,  the  program  has 
operated  every  day  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  the  busiest  time  in  the 
emergency  room. 

Clinical  nurse  coordinator  for 
Emergency  Services,  Kevin  Kissane, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  is  pleased  to  note  that, 
so  far,  most  patients  have  been  in 
and  out  of  the  Fast  Track  in  under 
hour. 

‘The  Fast  Track 
kind  of  patient 
can  be  seen  by  a 
nurse  and 
physician 
relatively 
quickly. 
They  need 
the  fewest  tests.” 
says  Kissane.  “If 
they  need 
blood  draws. 
X-rays  or 
specimens  other  than  cultures, 
Fast  Track  won’t  work  for  them.” 
Following  a national  trend  in 
health  care,  the  Fast  Track  concept 


helps  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  people  who  use  the 
emergency  room  as  their  source  for 
primary  care. 

“Fast  Track  allows  the  emergency 
department  to  be  able  to  give 
comprehensive  outpatient  care  to  any 
patient  coming  in,”  says  Jerrold 
Leikin,  M.D.,  associate  medical 
director  of  Emergency  Services.  “It 
changes  the  emergency  department 
from  the  old  emergency  ward,  or 
ambulance  room,  to  a full-service 
ambulatory  area.” 

In  the  future,  part  of  that  full 
service  could  include  offering  tests  for 
substance  abuse  and  giving  physical 
exams  to  satisfy  workmen’s 
compensation  claims.  For  now,  on 
Tuesdays,  the  Fast  Track  area  will 
become  a “toxicenter.”  Physicians  will 
see  patients  who  have  been  injured  by 
exposure  to  chemicals,  or  have 
become  ill  due  to  poisoning  by 
prescription  or  over-the-counter 
drugs. 

Emergency  staff  believe  the 
numbers  of  Fast  Track  patients  will 
grow  along  with  the  services  offered. 
The  early  feedback  on  the  program, 
while  not  statistically  significant,  is 
encouraging. 

"Patient  happiness  in  the 
emergency  room  is  kind  of  an 
oxymoron,”  says  Dr.  Leikin.  “But, 
we’ve  had  zero  complaints.”  ■ 


Do  you  suffer  from  insomnia? 

Circle  those  statements  that  describe  any  symptoms  you  have  had  in  the  past 
year.  Count  the  number  of  statements  you  circled,  then  match  your  score  to  the 
explanation  provided  below. 

1.  Falling  asleep  is  hard  for  me. 

2.  I have  too  much  on  my  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

3.  When  I wake  up  in  the  night,  I can’t  go  back  to  sleep. 

4.  I can’t  relax  because  1 have  too  many  worries. 

5.  Even  when  1 think  1 sleep  all  night,  I’m  still  tired  in  the  morning. 

6.  Sometimes  I’m  afraid  to  close  my  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 

7.  I wake  up  too  early. 

8.  It  takes  me  more  than  an  hour  or  so  to  fall  asleep. 

9.  I am  stiff  and  sore  in  the  morning. 

10.  I feel  depressed  when  I can’t  sleep. 

If  you  have  circled: 

1 to  3 statements — You  may  not  have  a problem.  Be  assured  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  have  trouble  sleeping  at  some  point  in  your  life. 

4 to  6 statements — You  may  have  a problem.  Making  the  changes  mentioned 
in  this  article  may  help  improve  your  sleep  habits.  If  you  still  need  help,  talk 
with  your  doctor. 

7 to  10  statements — Chances  are,  you  have  a sleep  problem  that  requires 
attention.  Call  the  Sleep  Disorder  Service  and  Research  Center,  ext.  25540. 

Qwi?  used  unth  die  permission  of  the  National  Slee{>  Foundation,  Los  Angeles , Calif. 


lips  for  a 

peaceful 

slumber 

It’s  2 a.m.,  and  you’ve  tossed  and 
turned  for  hours.  Tlioughts  of  the 
presentation  you  must  make  at  work 
at  9 a.m.,  the  fight  with  your  spouse  or 
your  child’s  birthday  parry  on 
Saturday  race  through  your  brain. 

The  harder  you  try  to  relax,  the  more 
frustrated  you  become  as  the  clock 
chimes  hour  after  hour  after  hour. 

If  you  have  these  kinds  of 
sleepless  nights,  you’re  not  alone. 
Insomnia,  or  trouble  falling  or  staying 
asleep,  plagues  one  out  of  three — or 
100  million — Americans  each  year. 

While  sleep  is  as  necessary  to  life 
as  breathing  and  eating,  a number  of 
physical  and  psychological  factors 
may  interfere  with  a good  night’s  rest. 
A serious  illness  or  the  death  of  a 
spouse  may  cause  insomnia  for  two  to 
three  weeks.  Minor  worries  may 
change  your  sleep  schedule  for  a few 
nights. 

While  an  occasional  night  of 
insomnia  is  not  cause  for  crying  on 
your  pillow,  medical  help  should  be 
sought  if  sleep  has  been  repeatedly 
disturbed  for  a month  or  more,  says 
Jane  Dyonzak,  Ph.D.,  laboratory 
director  of  Rush’s  Sleep  Disorder 
Service  and  Research  Center. 

"Individuals  are  not  healthy 
unless  their  sleep  is  healthy,”  says  Dr. 
Dyonzak,  a clinical  psychologist. 
“Chronic  sleep  loss  affects  our  ability 
to  function.  It  may  contribute  to 


medical  problems  like  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  disease.  Daytime 
sleepiness  also  causes  more  than 
200,000  auto  accidents  a year.” 

Dr.  Dyonzak  says,  “I’m  skeptical 
of  people  who  say,  i only  sleep  four 
hours  and  I feel  great.' 

“Our  bodies  need  seven  to  eight 
hours  of  sleep  to  refuel  for  the  next 
day,”  she  says. 


HealtlStyle 


Follow  these  guidelines,  says  Dr. 

Dyonzak,  and  you’re  more  likely  to 

have  a peaceful  slumber  night  after 

night. 

• Go  to  bed  and  wake  up  at  the  same 
time  every  day,  even  on  weekends. 
Maintaining  consistency  with  your 
internal  K^dy  clock  strengthens 
daily  sleep-wake  rhythms  and  leads 
to  a regular  time  of  falling  asleep 
and  waking  up. 

• Don’t  use  your  bed  as  an  office  or  a 
“couch”  because  your  body 
associates  bed  with  work  or 
watching  television — not  sleeping. 

• The  longer  you  stay  in  bed  fretting 
because  you  can’t  get  the  shut-eye 
you  need,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  fall  asleep.  After  10  or 

1 5 minutes,  go  to  another  room  and 
read  or  watch  television  until  you 
feel  sleepy. 

• Regular  exercise  relieves  stress  and 
tends  to  deepen  sleep,  but  get  your 
vigorous  exercise  in  the  late 


afternoon.  Strenuous  exercise  right 

- before  bedtime  may  actually  impair 
your  ability  to  sleep  because  it  raises 
body  temperature. 

• Most  people  know  to  avoid  caffeine 
before  bedtime  because  it  stays  in 
your  system  for  up  to  six  hours. 
While  smoking  cigarettes  or 
consuming  alcohol  may  be 
psychologically  relaxing,  they  cause 


sleep  to  be  interrupted  with  more 
awakenings  throughout  the  night. 

• Don’t  lie  in  bed  worrying.  If  you  are 
a bedtime  worrier,  dedicate  another 
time — say  30  minutes  after  dinner — 
to  writing  down  problems  and 
pi'issible  solutions  in  a “worry 
journal.”* * 


A visitor's  guide 

Emily  Brockman  loves  to  dance. 

When  she’s  spinning  around  the  dance 
floor  at  a wedding  or  party,  the  60- 
year-old  says  she’s  in  seventh  heaven. 

She  brings  the  same  kind  of 
enthusiasm  to  her  job  at  Rush,  where 
she  works  at  the  information  desk  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Building. 


PeopletdKRow 


‘Tm  proud  to  be  a part  of  Rush, 
and  assist  patients  and  their  families 
in  any  way  1 can,”  says  Brockman. 

From  her  post  at  the  information 
desk,  she  greets  hundreds  of  patients 
and  their  families  each  day. 

“Visitors  ask  to  see  patients, 
patients  need  help  finding  their 
doctors.  Sometimes  I recommend 
restaurants  or  hotels  in  the  area.  We 
get  a lot  of  people  from  out  of  town," 
says  Brockman,  who  began  her  career 
at  Rush  in  1970.  Her  daughter,  Lois 
Gallo,  now  a unit  clerk,  has  also 
worked  at  Rush  since  1970. 


Hjnih' 

Jlrockmuti.  le/i,  (iiul  Iwr 
Mua'k'  Ni’nirc; 


“I  try  to  make  patients  feel 
important — that  they’re  here  with 
friends,"  she  adds.  “I  like  to  help 
families  feel  like  they  didn't  come 
into  a cold  place.” 

“People  immediately  relate  to 
Emily,"  says  Nancy  Bishop, 
coordinator  of  the  Smith  Lounge. 


“Hers  is  one  of  the  first  faces  you  see 
when  you  walk  into  the  hcxspital,  and 
it’s  a friendly  face.” 

Often  Brockman,  who  is 
Mexican-American  and  fluent  in 
Spanish,  is  called  on  to  interpret  for 
Spanish-speaking  patients.  She 
especially  remembers  tlie  time  a 


Hispanic  woman  came  to  Rush  in 
labor.  BrcKkman  acted  as  the 
interpreter  during  the  birth. 

"1  went  with  her  to  Labi'ir  and 
Delivery  and  interpreted  the  birth  of 
the  baby  in  Spanish.  1 would  tell  the 
dtKtor  what  the  woman  was  saying 
and  tel!  the  woman  what  the  dcKtor 
was  saying,"  she  says. 

Bix>ckman’s  super\'isor  Michelle 
Gray,  of  the  Department  of  Property’ 
Management,  sitys  that  Brockman 
knows  just  how  to  help  people  feel 
comtortable. 

“And  she's  always  willing  to  help 
out  when  the  infonuatum  desk  is 
short'Stafted,  even  on  the  weekends," 
adds  Gray. 

Giving  out  infonnation  is  a 
calling,  says  Brockman. 

“Everyone  in  my  family  and  many 
of  my  friends  ask  me  when  they  want 
to  know  what  doctor  to  see,"  she  says 
with  a laugh. 

Ask  her  what  her  second  choice 
of  career  would  be  ami  she  pauses  a 
while  Ix'fore  saying,  ‘Td  work  in  the 
Peace  Coqw  if  I were  younger — 
anything  that  would  he  a way  for  me 
to  help  people.”  ■ 


Rj^h  People 


Appointments 


Marshall  L.  Blankenship,  M.D., 
dermatology,  was  appointed  to  the 
Medical  Practice  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society. 


Ltimvl  Burton.  Th.D. 


Laurel  Burton,  Th.D.,  has 
assumed  the  position  of  associate  vice 
president  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources.  In  this  position.  Burton 
will  head  the  combined  departments 
of  Human  Resources  and  Religion, 
Health  and  Human  Values.  Both 
Chaplaincy  Services  and  the  Ethics 
Consultation  Service  will  be  a part  of 
the  Department  of  Values  and 
Human  Resources. 

Susan  J.  Macaulay  has  joined 
Arc  Ventures,  Inc.,  as  the  new  general 
counsel.  She  comes  to  Arc  Ventures 
from  Heller  International  Corp.,  where 
she  was  associate  general  counsel  of 
the  Heller  Investment  Group. 

Frederick  D.  Malkinson,  M.D., 
dermatology,  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  Council  of 
Education  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Dermatology. 


Stephanie  F.  Marschall,  M.D., 
dermatology,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  editorial  board  of  the  International 
journal  of  Dermatology. 

Marilyn  Plomann  has  joined 
AreVentures,  Inc.,  as  the  general 
manager  of  the  newly  formed  Practice 
Management  Group.  Plomann  comes 
to  AreVentures  from  Rush-Prudential 
Health  Plans. 

William  Wiessner,  M.S.,  R.N., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
nursing  and  administrative  director 
for  Emergency  Services.  He  was  most 
recently  head  nurse  on  8 Kellogg. 

Kudos 

Michael  A.  Counte,  Ph.D.,  Gerald 
L.  Glandon,  Ph.D.,  and  Denise  M. 
Oleske,  Ph.D.,  all  of  Health  Systems 
Management,  received  the  Edgar  C. 
Hayhow  Award  from  the  American 
College  of  Healthcare  Executives  for 
their  article,  "Total  Quality 
Management  in  a Health  Care 
Organization:  How  Are  Employees 
Affected?"  The  article  appeared  in  the 
journal  Hospital  & Health  Services 
Administration. 

TTie  American  College  of 
Healthcare  Executives  presented  its 
Regents  Award  to  the  Women  Health 
Executive’s  Network-  Mari  Terman, 
patient  registration  and  admitting, 
accepted  the  award  as  president  of  the 
organization,  whose  members  include 
Rush  managers.  The  award 
recognizes  excellence  in  health  care 
management.  ■ 


Getting  stronger  every  day 

Founders  of  t/ie  support  group  Lean  on  Me,  from  left.  Carla  Tinclrro,  Hcuf/ier 
jofimon  and  Stepfianie  A.  Gregory,  M.D.,  received  a check  last  winter  far  $5,000 
from  a friend  of  one  of  Dr.  Gregory's  patients.  Lean  on  Me,  a part  of  the  Ifiis/i 
Cancer  Center's  Wellness  Center,  was  founded  to  fmivide  .suppfffi  to  young  people 
who  have  blood^relaied  cancers.  The  check  will  help  fund  the  groub's  program.s.  For 
more  information  on  Lean  on  Me,  call  Heather  Johnson  at  (312)  296*4178. 


■ ■ ^ 


lime  Capsules 

Compiled  by  Medical  C?enter  Are/m . 

• 30  YEARS  AGO — The  March 
1964  issue  ofNewsRirttruis  alerted 
the  Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  community  to  the  fact 
that  the  renaming  of  the 
Congress  Expressway  to  the 
Eisenhower  Expressway  would 
not  affect  the  hospital’s  street  and 
postal  address. 

• 20YEARS  AGO— March  30, 
1974,  marked  the  beginning  of 
construction  of  the  Academic 
Facility,  which  was  completed  in 
1976.  The  April  '74  issue  of 


NewsRounds  featured  photos  of 
the  first  step  in  the  construction 
process:  demolition  of  the  parking 
garage  adjacent  to  the 
Professional  RuiiJing.  "A  4,300 
lb.  ball  was  used  to  destroy  the 
super-structure  of  the  garage,” 
reported  New.sRounds, 

10  YEARS  AGO— In  1984, 
Illinois  Nurses'  Week  was 
celebrated  the  first  week  in 
March.  The  Professional  Nursing 
Staff  had  recently  been 
established,  and  its  newly  elected 
officers  presided  at  a special 
reception  honoring  the  Rush 
nursing  staff.  ■ 


Two  boosts  for 
cancer  program 

For  the  past  20  years,  Oak  Park 
Hospital  has  offered  a range  of  cancer 
services  to  area  residents.  This  winter, 
the  hospital  earned  national 
accreditation  from  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  for  its  cancer  care 
program  and  is  adding  new  equipment 
to  treat  patients. 

The  Commission  on  Cancer  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
recently  granted  a three-year 
accreditation  to  Oak  Park’s  cancer 
treatment  program.  As  part  of  the 
accreditation  process,  the  oncology 
department  established  a 
multidisciplinary  cancer  committee, 
organized  cancer  conferences  and 
started  a tumor  registry. 

Also,  construction  crews  recently 
broke  ground  adjacent  to  the 


hospital’s  radiation  oncology  area  to 
make  room  for  a new  high-energy 
linear  accelerator.  The  machine  uses 
radiation  to  treat  cancerous  areas. 

The  accelerator  allows  physicians  to 
treat  the  area  needing  radiation  while 
minimizing  the  radiation  exposure  to 
surrounding  tissues. 

Holy  Family  gets 
new  laser 

At  Holy  Family  Hospital,  outpatients 
can  now  be  cured  of  skin  deformities 
and  discolorations  with  a tool  called  a 
Candela  Laser.  The  laser,  which  emits 
a pulsed-light  beam,  removes  .age 
spots,  freckles,  brown  birthmarks, 
port-wine  stains  and  tattoos  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

The  procedure  is  relatively 
painless.  Some  patients  have 
described  the  sensation  of  the  laser  as 
the  snapping  of  a small  rubber  band 


against  the  skin.  Children  and  infants 
can  be  given  sedatives  or  have  an 
anesthetic  applied  to  their  skin  before 
they  have  the  procedure. 

The  treatment  may  take  from 
several  minutes  to  an  hour,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  treated. 
Also,  patients  may  require  multiple 
treatments  for  larger  skin 
discolorations. 

DNA  technique 
detects  bacteria 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  is 
the  first  hospital  in  Chicago  to  use  a 
state-of-the-art  DNA  technique  to 
detect  the  bacteria  chlamydia  in 
patients. 

DNA  is  a complex  protein  that 
makes  up  the  substance  of  genes.  Tlie 
technique,  called  polymerase  chain 
reaction,  allows  scientists  to  produce 
millions  of  copies  of  DNA  from  just 


one  segment.  From  this,  they  can 
detect  the  slightest  indication  of 
disease  or  infection.  The  technique  is 
more  accurate  than  traditional 
laboratory  tests  for  detecting  the 
bacteria. 


Networ^ews 


Chlamydia  is  the  most  common 
sexually  transmitted  disease.  Left 
untreated  in  women,  chlamydia  can 
lead  to  infertility,  sterility  and  diseases 
affecting  the  organs  of  the 
reproductive  system,  such  as  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease.  In  men, 
chlamydia  may  cause  epididymitis,  a 
swelling  of  the  tube  that  carries  sperm 
from  the  testes  to  the  penis;  or 
conjunctivitis,  an  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  covering  the  eye, 
commonly  known  as  pinkeye. 


Secretaries  get  the  job  done  with  teamwork 


In  the  class 
she  teaches — 
“Everything 
You  Always 
Wanted  to 
Know  About 
Manuscripts, 
Abstracts  and 
Grants  but 
Were  Afraid 
to  Ask” — r 


secretary  Cecile  Wege  doesn’t  tiptoe 
around  the  hard  work  involved  in 
preparing  these  documents. 

“This  is  what  your  boss  is  going  to 
do,"  she  tells  class  participants.  “He’s 
going  to  drop  a bunch  of  journals  on 
your  desk  and  say,  ‘Put  these  references 
in  the  manuscript  you  just  typed.”' 

Lucky  for  the  secretaries  and 
clerical  staff  who  attend  the  class, 
Wege  and  co-instructor  Cathy  Mills 
have  years  of  experience  handling 
requests  like  this.  Since  last  summer, 
Wege,  from  the  Department  of 
Neurological  Sciences,  and  Mills,  a 
research  assistant  and  secretary  with 
the  Rush  Institute  on  Aging,  have 
taught  secretaries  and  support  staff 
how  to  prepare  manuscripts,  abstracts 
and  grant  applications  for  researchers. 
With  a grant  application,  researchers 
seek  funding  for  studies.  Manuscripts 
and  abstracts  announce  the  results  of 
the  research. 

Wege  and  Mills  show  their  peers 
how  to  format  these  documents  in  the 


styles  outlined  by  experts,  such  as  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  They  also  supervise  a 
hands-on  practice  session  in  the 
Ac  Fac  computer  lab. 

“We  like  to  present  this  course  as 
a round  table.  It’s  not  us  up  here  and 
you  down  there,”  says  Wege.  a 10-year 
employee  of  Rush. 

In  summer  1992,  Wege  was 
tapped  by  Claudine  Burkley, 
coordinator  of  employee  development 
in  the  Department  of  Training  and 
Organizational  Development,  to 
create  the  two-session  class.  Wege 
invited  Mills  to  teach  with  her.  To 
date,  almost  50  secretaries  have 
attended. 

"They  are  excellent  instructors 
and  facilitators.  We  need  people  with 
Cecile  and  Cathy’s  experience  and 
professional  reputation  to  be  mentors 
to  other  secretaries  in  the  organiza- 
tion,’’  says  Burkley. 

Although  Wege  and  Mills  want 


to  help  secretaries  be  less  fearful  about 
preparing  these  detailed  assignments, 
they’re  honest  about  the  challenges 
involved. 

“With  grants,  there  are  always 
deadlines,  and  you  work  up  until  the 
deadline.  And,  there  are  times  when 
you  don’t  know  if  you  are  going  to 
make  the  deadline.  You  get  a little 
frantic,”  says  Mills,  a 12-year 
employee. 

“1  think  that’s  an  under- 
statement,” quips  Wege. 

“A  lot  frantic,”  says  Mills.  “You 
just  prepare  yourself.  Do  the  best  you 
can." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  creating 
this  class  is  that  Mills  and  Wege 
became  friends. 

“It's  unbelievable  how  we  work 
together,  We  have  just  fallen  into 
this,  and  we  mesh,”  says  Mills. 

“Cathy  is  so  easy  to  work  with.  It’s 
like  we’ve  been  friends  for  20  years. 
When  we  teach,  we  ‘team  teach,”’ 
says  Wege. 


Both  Mills  and  Wege  agree  that 
the  bottom  line  in  getting  the  job 
done  successfully  is  teamwork.  That 
philosophy  holds  true  for  them  as  well 
as  for  the  relationship  between 
secretaries  and  their  bosses. 

“If  you  look  at  the  reason  we’re 
here,  it’s  to  give  better  patient  care. 
Whether  you’re  typing  patient  reports 
or  grants  for  re.search,  we  are  all  in 
this  together,”  says  Wege.  “It’s 
important  to  celebrate  each  other, 
appreciate  each  other  for  who  we  are, 
and  work  together  to  give  a better 
product.” 

Wege  and  Mills’  next  class  is 
Wednesday,  March  30,  9 a.m.- 1 1 :30 
a.m.,  in  room  531,  Professional 
Building;  and  Wednesday,  April  6,  9 
a.m.- 1 1:30  a.m.,  in  443  Ac  Fac.  TTie 
maximum  number  of  participants  is 
15,  and  attendance  at  both  sessions  is 
mandatory.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Department  of  Training 
and  Organizational  Development, 
ext.  25916.  ■ 


Although  these  medicines 
claimed  to  cure  just  about  anything 
and  everything,  their  healing  powers 
were  largely  unproven,  says  Dr. 
Bemdtson.  Parallels  can  be  drawn,  he 
says,  to  some  modern-day  alternative 
treatments,  such  as  homeopathy. 

"Some  claims  have  to  be  better 
supported,  and  there’s  a lot  of  false 
advertising  for  these  treatments,”  says 
Dr.  Bemdtson.  "But  I think  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  modem  medicine  is 
to  study  alternative  medicine.  After 
all,  if  it  produces  proven  positive 
outcomes,  let's  use  it."  ■ 

The  stamps  pictured  here  are  used  u'/th 
the  permission  of  Keith  Bemdtson,  M.D. 


Imagine  reaching  for  a tablcspomi 
of  Dr.  Crook’s  Wine  of  Tar  to  aid 
your  indigestion  or  applying  a 
Holman  Liver  Pad  to  your  midsection 
to  calm  a troubled  stomach. 

Today,  these  remedies — and  their 
exotic  ingredients,  such  as  mayapple 
root  and  fenugreek — may  sound 
farfetched,  but  in  the  19th  century 
they  were  commonplace.  A small 
exhibit,  "19th  Century  Quacks 
Cure-Alls,”  on  display  in  the  Library 
of  Rush  University,  showcases  some  of 
the  elaborate,  colorful  stamps  used  to 
label  the  medicine  bottles  of  that  era. 

"The  exhibit  draws  attention  to 
how  zany  advertising  for  pills, 
powders  and  pads  was  before  there 
was  any  oversight  and  regulation  on 
claims  made  about  drugs,”  says  Keith 
Bemdtson,  M.D.,  who  collected  the 
stamps  in  the  exhibit. 

The  stamp  for  Holman  Liver 
Pads — which  claimed  to  cure 
“malaria,  ague  and  stomach 
troubles” — shows  a drawing  of  Dr. 
Holman 
himself  with 
a liver  pad 
strapped  to 
his  tummy. 

The  healing 
ingredients 
in  the  pad, 
such  as  oil  of  eucalyptus,  were 
absorbed  into  the  skin. 

Merchant's  Celebrated  Gargling 
Oil,  with  its  colorful  drawing  of  a man 
and  a horse,  claimed  to  he  a "liniment 
for  man  and  beast.” 


These  fancy  stamps  were  issued 
during  the  Civil  War  for  patent 
medicines.  Under  terms  of  the  Tax 
Revenue  Act  of  1862,  makers  of 

these  medicines 
paid  dues  to  the 
government.  In 
return  for  the 
dues,  the 
government 
issued  stamps 
that  were 
affixed  to  the  medicine  bottles. 

Even  after  the  repeal  of  the  Tax 
Revenue  Act  in  the  1880s,  makers  of 
patent  medicines  continued  to  use  the 
stamps  because  of  their  value  in 
advertising  the  drugs. 


'Quacks  & 
Cure-Alls' 
on  display 


Program  for 
Kver  transplants 
in  top  ten 

Tlie  Medical  Centers  Liver 
Transplaitt  Prtigr.im  has  been 
ranked  one  of  tlie  busiest  m the 
Unite*.!  States,  acturding  to  the 
United  Network  for  Organ  Sharing 
(UNOS).  The  national  network  for 
I organ  pnKurement  and 
‘ transplantation  is  based  in 
I Richmond,  Va. 

Tlio  UNOS  ranking  was  Ixiscd 
I on  transplantation  activity  in  1992 
I at  hospitals  acnvss  the  country'.  Tlte 
I Rush  pixigram  ninkevl  eighth,  with 
^ ; 82  liver  transplants  jH.'rfbnned  that 
I i year. 

I More  than  400  people  have 
received  liver  tnmsplants  at  Rush 
I since  the  program  began  in  1985. 
under  the  direction  of  James  W. 
Williams,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

I "We  see  patients  of  all  ages, 
with  a wide  range  of  liver  diseases,” 
says  Dr.  Williams.  "Most  patients 
can  expect  a full  recovery.  In  recent 
years,  nor  only  have  the  numbers 
increased  dramatically,  but  the 
parameters  for  traasplant  eligibility 
have  expanded." 

For  1992,  UNOS  reported 
16,580  organs  transplanted.  Of 
these,  3,059  were  liver  transplants. 
Tltis  marks  the  first  time  the  mgistry 
has  ranked  Individual  programs  and 
released  the  infonnation  to  the 
public.  The  hospital  that  perfonned 
the  most  liver  transplants  was 
Pre.sbytcrian-University  Hospital  in 
PitLsburgh,  with  289. 

hJatioml  Ogan/Tis.SMC’  Donor 
Au-arenes.^  Week  Is  A[)ril  1 7-23 . 


Cancer  drug  study 

Medical  oncologists  at  Rush  are 
seeking  women  to  participate  in  the 
large,  nationwide  Breast  Cancer 
Prevention  Trial  that  began  in  1992. 
The  trial  is  designed  to  see  whether 
the  drug  tamoxifen  will  prevent  breast 
cancer.  Women  age  35  or  older  who 
are  at  increased  risk  for  breast  cancer 
are  eligible.  All  women  age  60  and 
older,  regardless  of  risk,  may  enroll. 

For  more  information,  call  Maria 
Diaz,  ext.  32057. 

Whafs  cookjn'? 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Student 
Association  of  Rush  University  is 
selling  a cookbook  of  recipes  from 
first-year  occupational  therapy 
students  and  department  faculty  and 
staff.  The  cookbook.  Rush  Hour, 
features  recipes  for  everything  from 
chicken  soup  to  butterscotch 
brownies.  It  costs  $10. 

Proceeds  will  help  send  25  Rush 
occupational  therapy  students  to  the 
1994  American  Occupational 


Therapy  Conference,  to  be  held  July 
9-13  in  Boston.  Proceeds  will  also 
benefit  Lydia’s  House,  a shelter  for 
abused  children. 

Rus/i  Hour  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Rush  University 
Bookstore,  or  by  calling  Tracy 
Gaynor,(708)  386-9361. 


InBfoef 


Library  news 

Starting  March  22,  the  Library  of 
Rush  University  will  offer  access  to 
the  full  MEDLINE  data  base  from 
home,  office  or  library  computers. 
MEDLINE,  the  online  index  to 
biomedical  literature,  contains 
references  to  journal  articles 
published  from  1966  to  the  present. 
Additional  data  bases  include 
information  about  nursing, 
psychology,  health  planning  and 
administration,  cancer  and  AIDS.  For 
more  information,  stop  by  the  library 
or  call  ext.  25952. 


Pharmacy  opens 

A new  Professional  Building 
Pharmacy  opened  its  doors  in 
December.  LxKated  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Professional  Building  I,  it 
stocks  more  chan  5,000  prescription 
drugs  as  well  as  a variety  of  over-the- 
counter  medications  and  other  health 
care  items. 

Guest  speaker 

Ivar  Giaever,  Ph.D. — a winner  of  the 
1973  Nobel  Prize  in  physics — will 
visit  Rush  on  Friday,  April  8.  A guest 
of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology, 
Dr.  Giaever  will  give  a presentation 
called  "A  Morphological  Biosen.sor  for 
Mammalian  Cells”  at  9 a.m.  in  1005 
Jelke.  Dr.  Giaever  is  Institute 
Professor  of  Science  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  New  York. 

Smoke-free  dining 

Benjamin’s  Restaurant,  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village,  is  now  smoke-free. 
It  made  the  switch  in  mid-February.  ■ 
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Fine-tuning  the  diets  of  the  sickest  patients 

In  a small  room  in  the  sub'basement  of  the  Atrium  Building,  two 
technicians  clothed  in  protective  gowns  methodically  measure 
clear  solutions  into  IV  bags.  The  plastic  bags  are  filled  one  by 
one — each  containing  a precise  combination  of  nutrients. 


From  behind  a window  in  an 
adjoining  room,  Annalynn  Skipper, 
M.S.,  R.D.,  watches  the  technicians 
at  work.  “We  can  formulate  the 
perfect  diet,”  explains  Skipper, 
coordinator  of  the  Nutrition 
Consultation  Service. 

“If  you  were  former  President 
George  Bush  and  didn’t  like  broccoli, 
we  could  give  you  the  nutrients  in 
broccoli,  whether  you  liked  die 
vegetable  or  not."  she  jokes. 

Skipper  and  a team  of  diree  other 
dietitians  and  a clinical  pharmacist 
assess  the  dietary  needs  of  about  40  to 
60  new  Rush  patients  a month  who 
are  unable  to  eat  solid  foods.  They 
then  develop  formulations  tailored 
specifically  for  each  patient. 

"The  needs  of  the  sick  person  are 
different  from  what  you  and  1 need,” 
says  Skipper.  “The  sick  person  may 
need  more  protein,  for  example, 
because  his  body  is  stressed,  and 
different  levels  of  vitamins." 

The  food  is  given  to  patients  in 
one  of  two  ways.  With  enteral 
nutrition,  nutrients  are  supplied 
directly  into  the  gastrointestinal  tract 
through  a tube  inserted  through  the 
nose  or  mouth.  TTie  other  type — 
parenteral  {“beside  the  intestine”) 
nutrition — is  usually  administered 


through  a large  vein  under  the 
collarbone. 

“We  see  the  sickest  patients,  and 
these  include  the  tiny,  tiny  premature 
babies  in  the  neonatal  intensive  care 
unit,  pediatric  patients  and  adults,” 
she  says. 

Cancer  and  AIDS  patients  are 
often  unable  to  tolerate  solid  food 
because  of  the  damage  treatment, 
such  as  chemotherapy,  can  do  to  the 
intestinal  tract. 

"We  see  AIDS  patients  who  have 
such  terrible  gastrointestinal 
infections  that  they  cannot  absorb 
nutrients,  so  they  have  to  be  fed 
through  their  veins  for  a period  of 
time,”  says  Skipper. 

Started  about  seven  years  ago,  the 
Nutrition  Consultation  Service  is  a 
collaboration  between  the 
departments  of  Food  &.  Nutrition 
Services,  Surgery  and  Pediatrics,  and 
the  Pharmacy. 

In  addition  to  monitoring 
patients’  nutritional  needs  each  day, 
the  service  is  also  involved  in 
research,  an  area  that  has  seen  rapid 
changes  in  recent  years. 

“It  took  a long  time  to  perfect  the 
methodology  of  intravenous  feeding,” 
says  Skipper.  “In  the  last  15  years, 
there  has  been  an  incredible 


explosion  of  what  we 
know. 

"Nutrition  is 
being  recognized 
as  a major  factor 
in  modifying  the 
outcome  of 
disease  and  : 

helping  patients 
tolerate  their 
medical  or  surgical 
treatment  better.” 

Expected  to  be 
available  in  the  next 
year,  for  example,  are 
different  types  of  lipids,  or 
fats,  that  can  be  added  to 
parenteral  solutions  to  bolster  a 
person’s  immune  system  and  fight 
infections. 

"And  now  there  are  enteral 
formulas  available  that  have 
supplemental  amounts  of  amino  acids 
in  them  to  help  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  heal  when  it’s  injured  by 
radiation  or  chemotherapy,  both  of 
which  are  very  toxic,"  says  Skipper. 

Each  day  Skipper  and  her 
colleagues  fine-tune  the  diets  of  the 
patients  they  see.  Tlais  process 
involves  many  steps,  including 
measuring  patients’  blood  sugar  levels, 
determining  the  right  balance  of 


carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  checking 
to  make  sure  patients’  medications 
haven’t  changed. 

Donna  Abruzzo  Pape,  a nurse  on 
the  Cardiac  Step  Down  Unit,  says 
that  the  Nutrition  Consultation 
Service  plays  an  important  role  in 
patients’  well-being  and  recovery. 

“Tlie  nutrition  team  knows  its 
patients  so  well  and  knows  just  what 
to  look  for  in  meeting  patients’ 
nutritional  needs,"  says  Pape.  “This  is 
a great  help  to  nurses."  ■ 
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Transplant 
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celebrates 
10  years 


Infant  youngest  to  receive  bone 
marrow  transplant  at  Rush 


Malaysian-bom  Manikkam 

Balasingham  hadn’t  been  in  the 
United  States  two  years  before  he  was 
diagnosed  with  leukemia  and  told  he 
might  not  have  long  to  live. 

Balasingham’s  doctor  treated  him 
with  interferon,  hut  that  made  him 
stop  eating.  His  other  option  was  a 
bone  marrow  transplant — a last-ditch 
treatment  with  an  uncertain  outcome. 

“It’s  a 50-50  chance.  You  could 
die  from  the  transplant,"  says 
Balasingham,  recalling  what  he  was 
told  by  Herbert  Kaizer,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Thomas  Hazen 
Thome  Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Center  at  Rush. 

Four  years  after  the  transplant 
and  cured  of  his  leukemia,  the  father 
of  two  teenagers  is  a pastor  at 
Evangelical  Free  Church  of 
Naperville.  He  hopes  to  return  to 
Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  in 
Deerfield  to  finish  the  doctoral  degree 
program  that  he  put  on  hold  after  the 
transplant. 

Balasingham  is  one  of  374  people 
treated  at  the  bone  marrow  transplant 
center,  which  is  celebrating  its  10th 
anniversary  this  year.  Patients  from  1 1 
months  to  62  years  old  have  received 
transplants.  Over  the  past  decade, 
improved  techniques  for 
transplantation  and  new  medications 
have  given  patients  a brighter  outUxik 
on  recovery. 

A vital  organ,  the  bone  marrow 
contains  stem  cells  that  produce  all  of 
the  cells  of  the  blood  that  are  necessary 
for  carrying  oxygen,  fighting  infection 
and  preventing  bleeding.  Bone  marrow 
transplants  are  most  often  used  to 
treat  patients  with  malignancies  such 
as  leukemia,  lymphoma,  and  breast 
and  ovarian  cancer. 

"In  these  cases,  the  intensive 

commu£d  on  pa^c  5 


Yaritza  Solis  smiles  at  her  dad,  just 
enough  to  show  the  six  teeth  in  her 
small  mouth.  But  the  1 1 -month-old 
girl’s  life  has  not  been  all  smiles. 

Yaritza  suffers  from  a rare  genetic 
disease  called  Sly’s  Syndrome,  of 
which  there  are  less  chan  30  reported 
cases  in  the  world.  This  progressive 
illness  damages  a child’s  nervous 
system,  leading  to  mental 
retardation.  The  disorder,  which 
stems  from  the  lack  of  an  enzyme 
produced  in  the  bone  marrow,  is 
usually  fatal  because  there  is  no 
standard  treatment. 

But  physicians  in  the  Thomas 
Hazen  Thome  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Center  at  Rush  are 
optimistic  that  a transplant  could 
save  Yaritza’s  life.  On  March  24,  the 
child  became  the  youngest  patient  to 
undergo  a bone  marrow  transplant  at 
Rush,  and  the  first  person  ever  to 
receive  a transplant  as  a treatment 
for  Sly’s  Syndrome. 

"Other  forms  of  diseases  like  this, 
such  as  Gaucher’s  disease,  have  been 
successfully  treated  with  a bone 
marrow  transplant.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  from  experience  with 
these  similar  enzyme  deficiencies 
that  this  should  he  successful,”  says 
bone  marrow  transplant  physician, 
Leonard  Valentino,  M.D. 

Yaritza  is  also  the  first  patient  at 


Rush  to  receive  an  "unrelated 
transplant.”  Tliis  means  a person 
who  needs  healthy  bone  marrow 
receives  it  from  a person  who  is  not  a 
sibling  or  other  relative. 

The  National  Marrow  l^mor 
Program  maintains  a registry  of 
people  willing  to  donate  mamiw  to 
those  who  need  transplant.s.  In 
September,  Rush  received  approval 
from  the  program  to  perfomr 
transplants  from  unrelated  donon>, 
becoming  the  only  center  in  the  city 
to  offer  such  transplants  to  Ixith 
adults  and  children. 

Yaritza  is  the  only  child  of 
Miguel  and  Gloria  Solis.  Because  she 
does  not  have  siblings  or  relatives 
who  match  her  tissue  type,  doctors  at 
Rush  had  to  consult  the  registry. 
After  a five-month  search,  a donor 
was  found  to  be  a perfect  match  for 
Yaritza.  The  donor  has  a normal  level 
of  the  enzyme  Yaritza's  body  lacks. 

The  national  registry  has  few 
Hispanic,  African-American  and 
Asian  donors — all  the  more  reason 
Miguel  Solis  wants  people  to  register, 

"We  should  unite,  and  we 
shouldn’t  be  scared  to  donate,”  he  says. 
“Today,  it  will  be  for  one  person — 
tomorrow,  for  somebxxly  else." 

If  there  arc  no  complications, 
Yaritza  could  leave  the  hospital  by 
early  May.  ■ 


Int^eNews 


C/ianne/  5 reporter  Renee  Ferguson  discusses  dntg  creacments  for  endometriosis  u/ith  Barbara 
Sokes,  M.D-,  obsierricsigynecology. 


Leo  Henikoff,  M.D.,  Rush  president 
and  CEO,  was  quoted  in  Modem 
Healthcare  about  the  possible 
affiliation  of  Lake  Forest  Hospital 
with  Rush.  “We  firmly  believe  that 
integrated  delivery  systems  are  the 
future  for  meeting  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  communities,"  he  said. 
Lake  Forest  would  become  the  first 
hospital  in  Illinois’  Lake  County  to 
affiliate  with  Rush.  Articles  about  the 
planned  affiliation  also  appeared  in 
the  Chicc^o  Sim- Times  and  C/uaigo 
Trilrurte. 

Ancrew  Davis,  M.D.,  internal 
and  preventive  medicine,  was  quoted 
in  Neuisuieck  about  radiation 
experiments  on  people  during  the 
1 940s  and  '50s.  At  that  time, 

"Doctors  weren’t  questioned,”  he  said. 
"When  you  combine  that  with  the 
radiation  technology  bom  out  of 
secrecy  in  the  name  of  military 
security,  it  becomes  easier  to 
understand — if  not  condone — these 
experiments  and  accidents." 

Judith  Paice,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
neurosurgery,  appeared  on  Channels  5 
imd  7 and  was  interviewed  by  WBEZ- 
FM  and  WTAX-AM  (Springfield) 
about  new  federal  guidelines  for 
cancer  pain  management.  Dr.  Paice 
was  one  of  12  experts  who  served  on 
the  panel  that  developed  the 
guidelines  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Agency  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research.  She  said  that 
the  guidelines  should  help  dispel 
myths  that  giving  patients  certain 
painkillers  will  lead  to  drug  addiction 
and  that  the  very  old  and  very  young 
are  less  sensitive  to  pain  than  other 
age  groups.  The  new  guidelines 
appeared  in  the  New  England  Jourtud 
of  Medicine. 

In  the  Chicago  Tnhwne,  Ann 
Landers’  nationally  syndicated 
column  quoted  Kathleen  Andreoli, 
D.S.N.,  nursing  affairs,  about  a 
situation  in  which  a nurse  refused  to 
give  a dying  man  more  morphine  for 
his  pain.  Dr.  Andreoli  said  that  the 
nurse  may  have  been  afraid  to  give 
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additional  morphine  out  of  fear  that  it 
might  kill  the  patient.  Recent  studies 
of  pain  treatment  have  shown  that 
terminally  ill  patients  on  medication 
for  long  periods  of  time  develop  a 
high  threshold  of  tolerance  for  the 
drug  and  do  need  larger  doses. 

On  Channel  5.  Edward  Linn, 
M.D.,  obstetrics/gynecology, 
discussed  the  non-contraceptive 
benefits  of  the  birth  control  pill.  "If 
you  start  looking  at  the  birth  control 
pills  now  in  use  by  women,  the 
health  benefits  appear  to  literally 
dwarf  the  contraceptive  benefit,”  he 
said.  The  pill  appears  to  cut  the  risk 
of  endometrial  and  ovarian  cancer  by 
50  percent  or  more,  and  protects 
women  against  heart  disease, 
according  to  Dr.  Linn. 

Barbara  Soltes,  M.D.,  obstetrics/ 
gynecology,  also  appeared  on  Channel 
5 to  discuss  medications  for 
endometriosis.  In  endometriosis,  the 
uterine  lining,  called  the 
endometrium,  grows  outside  the 
uterus.  This  tissue  spreads  to  various 


locations  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  can 
cause  severe  menstrual  cramps, 
gastrointestinal  disturbances,  painful 
intercourse  and,  in  some  cases, 
infertility.  "All  of  these  (drugs)  act  in 
the  same  way  by  suppressing  the 
female  honnones,  primarily  the 
estrogen  level,  and  putting  them  in  a 
pseudomenopause  state,  and  thus 
causing  the  endometriosis  to  regress 
and  give  them  a little  relief  from 
their  pain." 

Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
was  interviewed  by  Channel  2 about 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  anti- 
depressant Prozac.  “1  think  Prozac  has 
been  given  so  much  publicity  that 
people  have  come  to  look  at  it  as  . . . 
an  abstracted  kind  of  charismatic 
medication  when,  in  fact,  it's  just  an 
effective  anti-depressant."  For 
example.  Dr.  Fawcett  said,  “Some 
people  have  been  depressed  for  so 
long  that  they  can’t  even  remember 
what  their  normal  self  was.  It’s  not  a 
cure-all.  In  a society  that’s  seeking  a 
panacea,  it's  not.” 


Calvin  Brown,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  and  Robert  De  Cresce, 
M.D.,  pathology,  participated  in  a 
Channel  2 investigative  report  about 
an  Elmwood  Park  laboratory  and  a 
medical  equipment  company  that 
ordered  unnecessary  tests  and 
submitted  fake  bills  to  Medicaid.  The 
companies  went  door-to-door  in 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  buildings 
to  get  senior  citizens  to  take  blood 
and  arthritis  tests  at  no  cost  to  them. 
Drs.  Brown  and  De  Cresce 
commented  on  the  expense  and  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  tests. 

Ken  Kuo,  M.D.,  orthopedic 
surgery,  was  pictured  and  quoted  in 
two  articles  in  the  C/ucago  Sun- Times 
“Medlife"  section  about  "distraction 
osteogenesis,"  a technique  that 
prompts  bone  and  tissue  growth  by 
keeping  the  bone  ends  apart  or 
"distracted."  The  technique  is  used  to 
restore  normal  limb  length  and  to 
correct  deformities  resulting  from 
birth  defects,  diseases  and  injuries.  Dr. 
Kuo  said  the  procedure  costs  about 
$25,000 — about  half  the  expense  of  a 
bone  graft. 

Philip  Liebson,  M.D.,  cardiology, 
was  also  quoted  in  the  C/iicago  Sun- 
Times  “Medlife”  section  about  women 
at  risk  for  heart  disease.  "Women  tend 
to  develop  the  disease  later  in  life,”  he 
said.  But  women’s  risk  for  heart 
disease  can  be  reduced  by  lifestyle 
changes.  Dr.  Liebson  recommended 
that  women  engage  in  30  minutes  of 
activity,  such  as  walking  and  even 
housework,  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  and  check  with  their  physicians 
to  determine  appropriate  exercise 
routines. 

James  Schoenberger,  M.D., 
chairman  emeritus  of  preventive 
medicine,  wrote  an  article  in  Oiicago 
Medicine  about  the  importance  of 
good  doctor-patient  relationships  and 
offered  techniques  for  effective 
patient  interviews.  He  said  it  is  crucial 
that  the  physician  show  empathy  and 
respect  for  the  patient  throughout  the 
medical  visit.  ■ 


Library  expands  data  base 


(iT  ibraries  Change  Lives  ...  Look 
L^Us  Up!"  is  the  theme  for  this 
year's  National  Library  Week,  April 
19-26.  And  just  in  time  for  the  week, 
the  Library  of  Rush  University  has 
introduced 


an  expanded  MEDLINE  data  base. 
Now  anyone  who  wants  to  look  up 
references  to  biomedical  journal 
articles  published  from  1966  to  the 
present  can  do  so  using  MEDLINE. 

“Previously,  library  patrons 
could  only  access  MEDLINE  files 
from  1990  to  the  present,"  says 
Trudy  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  library 
director  and  assistant  dean  for 
educational 


needed  access  to  all  of  the  published 
biomedical  journal  literature,  so  we 
expanded  the  system.” 

Anyone  with  a Rush  I.D.  can 
access  the  full  MEDLINE  data  base 
from  a home,  office  or  library 
computer. 

MEDLINE  is  part  of  InfoNET, 
the  Library  of  Rush  University’s 
information  network.  The  network’s 
other  data  bases  include  information 
about  nursing, 
psychology,  health 
I I I I I planning  and 
I i i I i administration,  cancer 
I I I I I and  AIDS. 

" * “ - - To  learn  more 

-W  about  MEDLINE 

and  the  library’s  other 
data  bases,  sign  up 
gp;  for  a workshop.  Call 
the  reference  desk  at 
ext.  25952.  ■ 


You're  invited 

Celebrate  National  Library  Week 
with  the  Library  of  Rush  University 
at  an  open  house  Friday,  April  22, 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Turn  in  your  overdue  books. 
The  library  has  declared  the  22nd  to 
be  “Amnesty  Day.”  Bring  in  all 
overdue  materials  that  day,  and  you 
won’t  be  fined. 

Enter  a contest.  Tell  library 
staff  how  information  you’ve  found 
in  the  library  has  made  a difference 
in  your  patient  care,  education  or 
research.  If  yours  is  one  of  three 
entries  chosen,  you’ll  win  a special 
prize.  Winners  will  be  listed  in  the 
May  issue  of  NeuisRounds. 

Pick  up  a contest  form  at  the 
Library  of  Rush  University,  fifth- 
floor  Academic  Facility;  or  the 
McCormick  Learning  Center, 
fourth-floor  Academic  Facility.  ■ 


New  program  helps  kids  breathe  more  easily 


TliriHit^l-iout  the  week,  the 
community  asthma  workers  meet  with 
Karen  Turner-Roan,  program 
coordinator  for  the  Rush  Community 
Service  Initiatives  Program,  who 
oversees  the  Henry  Homer  Program. 
The  fact  that  residents  handle  the 
day-to-day  operations  makes  the 
program  uniquely  effective,  says 
Tumer-Roan. 

“Someone  from  the  outside  can’t 
fully  understand  the  problems 
residents  here  face,”  she  explains. 

“The  community  asthma  workers  are 
neighbors,  so  there’s  a greater  sense  of 
trust — a Ixmd.” 

The  mast  important  message  the 
workers  preach  is  that,  with  proper 
medical  care  and  preventive 
measures,  asthma  can  be  controlled. 

“When  wc  talk  to  families,  we 
stress  the  importance  of  taking  kids  in 
for  regular  check-ups,  not  just  to  the 
emergency  room  when  there’s  a 
crisis,"  says  community  asthma  worker 
I'tonnie  Allen.  “A  child  with  asthma 
should  have  one  tioctor  who  knows 
his  or  her  health  problems,  Omsistent 
care  can  help  to  avoid  emergencies,” 

Tlic  community  asthma  workers 
often  arrange  tor  transportation  and 
child  care,  to  help  families  keep 
regular  appointments  with  physicians 
at  nearby  clinics  such  as  the  Mile 
Square  Health  Center  or  the  Ru.sh 
Pediatric  Care  Group. 

Another  goal  is  research — hard 
data  on  the  prevalence  and  possible 
causes  of  asthma  in  the  inner  city,  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  programs  like 
this  which  bridge  the  gap  between 
health  care  providers  and  the 
community. 

“I  wish  there  had  been  a progmm 
like  this  when  my  kids  were  little," 
says  Jacqueline  Rtxkfiml,  a 
community  asthma  worker  who  has 
two  grown  children  with  asthma,  “It 
would  have  been  easier  than  going 
through  it  alone.”  ■ 


Dorie  Burrell 
knows  how 
devastating 
asthma  can  be 
for  a child 
living  in  the 
inner  city. 

Burrell — who  lives  at  the  Henry 
Homer  Homes,  a Chicago  Housing 
Authority  development  on  the  West 
Side — has  a 5-year-old  son.  Lament, 
with  the  disease. 

Burrell  now  uses  her  own 
experiences  to  help  other  asthmatic 
children  and  their  families  cope.  She’s 
a community  asthma  worker  with  the 
Henry  Homer  Pediatric  Asthma 
Program,  sponsored  by  the  Rush 
Community  Service  Initiatives 
Program.  Burrell  is  one  of  five  Henry 
Homer  residents  who’ve  been  trained 


to  increase  families’  awareness  about 
asthma  treatment  and  management. 

Affecting  about  10  million 
Americans,  asthma  causes  attacks  of 
wheezing  and  shortness  of  breath  that 
can  be  disabling  and,  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  fatal. 

“A  lot  of  parents  don't  realize 
asthma  is  a serious,  chronic  problem. 
They're  surprised  when  we  tell  them 
you  don’t  just  grow  out  of  asthma,”  says 
Gloria  Henry,  a Henry  Homer  resident 
who  serves  as  the  community  asthma 
worker  coordinator,  supervising  the 
program’s  day-to-day  activities. 

In  the  past  decade,  the 
prevalence  of  asthma  has  risen 
sharply,  especially  among  inner-city 
children.  The  death  rate  has  also 
climbed,  with  asthma  killing  more 
children  now  than  it  did  20  years  ago. 
Yet,  experts  say  virtually  all  deaths 
could  be  avoided  with  proper  medical 
care  and  preventive  measures. 

At  Henry  Homer,  residents 
estimate  up  to  half  of  the  children 
who  live  there  have  asthma.  “It’s  this 
terrible  environment,”  says  Burrell, 


who  struggles  to  keep  her  apartment 
clear  of  dust,  smoke,  roaches  and 
other  substances  that  trigger  her  son’s 
asthma  attacks. 

A short  time  ago,  Burrell  found  a 
man  smoking  crack  in  the  hall.  “The 
smoke  was  pouring  into  my  living 
room,”  she  says.  “1  looked  out  and 
said,  ‘You  have  to  leave,  my  son  has 
asthma.’ 

“1  was  nervous,  but  it  worked — he 
left.  Now  I tell  either  families  to  do 
the  same.  As  the  parent  of  a child 
with  asthma  in  a place  like  this,  you 
have  to  take  charge,” 

Each  community  asthma  worker 
completed  a 32-hour  training  course 
conducted  by  Rush  medical  students 
and  staff — including  physicians  from 
the  Rush  section  of  allergy/ 
immunology — and  Jackie  U'deen, 
M.A.W,  an  expert  in  case 
management  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Since  January,  the 
community  asthma  workers  have 
been  making  weekly  visits  to  families 
who  request  the  service — so  far,  about 
30  in  all. 


Happy  Birthday,  IVF  Program 

Rits/i’s  In  Vitro  Ferrilijarion  f/VF)  Program  celebrated  its  lOth  anniversary  in  March  with  a party  for  220  children  b(rm  with  the 
aid  of  assisted  reproductive  technology.  Helping  to  mark  the  milestone  were,  from  left,  lO'year-old  Tiffany  Auirey,  the  first  child 
bom  in  the  program:  director  of  the  program.  Ewa  Radwanska,  M.D, ; and  Leo  Henikoff,  M.D. , presidmi  and  CEO  of  Rush. 


Tell  us  about  a 
'good  turn' 

If  a Rush  employee  has  helped  make 
your  day  a bit  brighter,  we  want  to 
know  about  it. 

In  a new  column  called  “One 
Good  Turn,"  we’ll  feature 
employees  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  help  others  in  a special  way. 

To  suggest  someone  for  the 
column,  here's  what  you  need  to  do: 
Phone,  fax  or  mail  to  Neu»sRounds: 

• the  name  of  the  person 

• the  person’s  department 

• a brief  description  of  the  “good 
rum” 

• your  name,  department  and 
extension. 

Mail  your  response  to  Neu/sRounds, 
250T.O.B.,  or  call  Sara  Parker 
Royd,  ext.  27225,  or  Sue  Jeantheau, 
ext.  232 1 5.  You  can  also  fax  the 
information  to  us  at  ext.  25581.  ■ 


Studies  seek  pai*tici|iants 


Each  issue,  NewsRounds  tw'U 
iTt/oniuzoati  about  ongoing  research 
sn<di(!5  at  Rus/i.  To  include  infonmtion 
about  your  study,  call  ext.  27225. 

For  a miDY  on  treatment 
methixls  for  heart  rhythm 
abnormalities,  Rush  cardiologists  are 
looking  for  people  of  any  age  who 
have  recently  had  heart  attacks,  have 
coronary  artery  disease  and  heart 
rhythm  abnormalities.  For  more 
infomiation,  call  Luz-Maria  Ramirez- 
Murgen,  (312)942-9652. 


The  role  of  medication  in  the 
treatment  of  abnormal  heart 
rhythms — such  as  atrial  fibrillation — 
is  being  investigated  through  the 
Section  of  Cardiology  at  Rush.  Men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  75  may  qualify  for  the  study.  For 
more  information,  call  Jeri 
Constantine,  (312)  942-9441. 


People  older  than  18  who  have 
had  a heart  attack  in  the  past  two 
months  are  needed  for  a research 
study  in  which  the  role  of  a new 


medication  will  he  investigated.  All 
evaluations  will  be  completed  at  no 
cost  to  the  study  participants.  For 
more  irdormation,  call  Jeri 
Constantine,  (312)  942-9441. 


The  Alcohol  Research  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  is 
studying  how  medications  may  help 
in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism.  If  you 
know  someone  who  might  qualify  for 
one  of  the  treatment  research 
studies,  call  (312)  563-2012.  A free, 
comprehensive  outpatient 
evaluation  is  included. 


The  Center  for  Clinical  Studies 
is  looking  for  people  with  arthritis  of 
the  knee  for  a medication  research 
treatment  program.  Men  and  women 
ages  40  to  64  are  eligible  to 
participate.  Qualified  patients 
receive  all  study-related  care  at  no 
charge,  including  doctor  visits, 
laboratory  services  and  medications 
used  in  the  study.  Participants  will 
receive  $200  upon  completion  of  the 
study.  For  more  irtformation,  call 
(312)  942-8799.  ■ 


Gifts  honor 
Rush  doctors 

Endowment  funds  to  create 
professorships  in  Rush  University  and 
directorships  for  the  new  Rush 
Institutes  continue  to  grow. 

Trustee  Fred  Krehbiel  and  his 
brother  John  recently  paid  tribute  to 
C.  Anderson  Hedberg,  M.D.,  by 
establishing  the  C.  Anderson 
Hedberg,  M.D.,  Professorship  in 
Internal  Medicine.  The  Krehbiels’ 
father,  the  late  John  H.  Krehbiel,  Sr., 
had  been  cared  for  by  Dr.  Hedberg. 

Robert  Pritzker,  also  a Medical 


Center  trustee,  recently  created  a 
Professorship  in  General  Surgery 
honoring  Steven  G.  Economou, 
M.D.,  chairman  emeritus  of  Rush’s 
Department  of  General  Surgery. 

An  endowed  Institute 
directorship  was  announced  at  the 
December  opening  of  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute. 
In  February,  Jorge  O.  Galante,  M.D., 
was  appointed  to  the  Grainger 
directorship.  This  is  the  second  such 
philanthropic  venture  for  David  and 
Juli  Grainger,  who  also  funded  the 
directorship  of  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being.  ■ 
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Mark  H.  Lepper, 
M.D.,  1917-1994 

Mark  H.  Lepper, 
M.D..  an 
internationally 
known  specialist 
in  epidemiology 
and  founder  of 
the  community 
health  center 
movement  in 
Chicago,  died 
February  12, 

1994,  in  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  76. 

A graduate  of  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Lepper  served  Rush 
from  1958  to  1982.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  1958.  In  1966,  he  was 
named  executive  vice  president  for 
medical  and  academic  affairs. 

When  Rush  Medical  College  was 
reestablished  in  1971.  Dr.  Lepper 


became  its  first  dean.  He  later  served 
as  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  of  Rush  University  until  his 
retirement  from  the  Medical  Center. 

"Dr.  Lepper  was  one  of  the 
geniuses  of  medicine.  He  was  a 
brilliant  man  and  the  most  ethical 
and  moral  physician  that  I ever  met," 
said  Stuart  Levin,  M.D.,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
at  Rush. 

In  1991,  Dr.  Lepper  was  awarded 
a Trustee  Medal  for  his  contributions 
to  Rush  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Lepper  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Joyce;  a son,  Mark;  a daughter,  Joyce 
Lynne,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Anthony  J.  Schmidt, 
Ph.D.,  1927-1994 

Anthony  J.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  former 
professor  and  chairperson  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  died  of  an  apparent 


Mark  H. 
L4>/vr.  M-D. 


Pulling  together  to  help  a friend 


When  Mary  Ann  Faitz,  R.N.,  was 
fighting  a losing  battle  against 
breast  cancer,  she  had  the  support  of 
two  families — one  at  home  and  one 
at  work. 

Faitz,  41,  who  died  last  December 
after  a nearly  two-year  struggle  with 
the  disease,  had  worked  at  Rush  since 
1974,  starting  on  3 Jones  and  moving 
to  7 South  Atrium  when  it  opened  in 
the  early  1980s.  A part-timer  for  the 
past  few  years,  she  was  one  of  a core 
group  that  had  worked  together  on 
both  the  old  and  new  units. 

“We’d  all  been  through  a lot 
together — births  of  babies,  divorces, 
parents’  deaths,’’  says  Faitz ’s  close 
friend  and  longtime  colleague  Paula 
White,  M.S.,  R.N.  “So  it  was  natural 
for  us  to  become  involved  when  Mary 
Ann  got  sick.’’ 

To  lighten  Faitz ’s  load  when  she 
was  undergoing  radiation  treatments 
early  in  her  illness,  staff  members 
prepared  meals  for  her  and  her 
family — husband.  Bob,  and  three 
children  aged  10  through  16. 

Everyone  on  the  unit  chipped  in  to 
buy  Faitz  a comforter  and  feather 
pillow  for  her  bed.  And  throughout 
her  illness,  Faitz’s  friends  on  the  unit 
regularly  sent  cards,  letters  and  small 
gifts,  and  visited  her  at  home. 

“Over  the  years,  the  team  of 


nurses  on  that  floor  played  a big  part 
in  her  life,”  says  Bob  Faitz.  “1  think 
the  fact  that  Mary  Ann  knew  people 
at  work  were  behind  her  had  to  buy 
her  a lot  of  time.” 

Colleagues  say  Faitz’s  own 
generosity  of  spirit  inspired  the  people 
around  her. 

“No  matter  how  sick  she  was,  she 
always  thought  about  others,”  says 
Helen  Shidler,  M.S.,  R.N.,  formerly 
unit  leader  on  7 South  and  now  with 
Rush  Home  Care  Network. 

“When  I left  7 South,  the  unit 
had  a party  for  me,”  Shidler  says. 
“Even  though  she  was  very  ill  at  the 
time,  Mar>’  Ann  showed  up  at  the 
party  with  a story  she’d  written,  in 
verse,  about  my  years  on  the  unit.” 

Up  until  the  spring  before  she 
died,  Faitz  continued  to  work 
whenever  she  felt  well  enough 
between  courses  of  treatment. 

“Bedside  care  was  her  love — and 
she  continued  to  give  100  percent," 
White  says.  "It  may  sound  trite,  but 
keeping  up  with  her  day-to-day 
activities  gave  Mary  Ann’s  life 
meaning. 

“There’s  a saying  in  hospice  care 
that  the  way  people  live  is  how  they 
die,”  she  adds.  “Mary  Ann’s  way  of 
coping  with  dying  was  continuing  to 
live  every  day  to  the  frillest.”  ■ 


heart  attack  March  16  while  skiing  in 
Whistler,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
He  was  66. 

Dr.  Schmidt 
retired  in  January 
1994,  after 

chairing  the 
anatomical 
sciences 
department  for 
nearly  two 
decades.  He 
taught  human  gross  anatomy, 
embryology  and  cell  biology  to  over 
2,000  medical  and  graduate  students 
during  his  tenure. 

Sue  Jacob,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  says  Dr.  Tony  Schmidt, 
who  hired  her  in  1979,  was  a gifted 
artist  and  down-to-earth  teacher. 

“He  focused  our  energies  within 
the  department  to  excel  in  teaching,” 
says  Dr.  Jacob.  “He  helped  build  an 
excellent  teaching  program,  and  for 
that,  we’ll  remember  him  fondly.  Our 
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students  will  benefit  again  and  again 
from  his  tireless  commitment  and 
dedication.” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Rush  faculty 
in  1975,  Dr.  Schmidt  spent  17  years 
teaching  anatomy  to  medical,  dental, 
nursing  and  physical  therapy  students 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine  at  Chicago.  From  1960  to 
1967,  he  organized  and  directed  the 
graduate  studies  program  in  the 
anatomical  sciences. 

A native  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  Dr.  Schmidt  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
zoology  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
in  biology  from  Princeton  University 
in  1957. 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Peggy;  sons,  Peter,  Karl  and 
Bradford;  daughters,  Adrienne  and 
Jocelyn;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
Monday,  May  2,  from  3:00  to  4:00  p.m. 
in  Room  500.  ■ 


Am/iony  ]. 
Sclimidt,  Ph.D. 
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Aerobics 

Shape  up  for  summer! 
Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  10  times 
during  the  week. 

These  one-hour 
classes  are  taught  by 
trained  aerobic 
instructors.  Aerobic 
schedules  and  free 
passes  are  available  in 
the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  office,  1 10 
Senn. 

Time/Days  & 
Locations 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Thurs.  iSt  Fn. 

Schweppe 
4:30  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Tues.  6i  Thurs. 
Schweppe 

5  p.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Mon.  Wed. 

Arc  Ventures 
5:30  p.m. -6:30  p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues.  6t  Thurs. 
Schweppe 
Fee 

$3  per  class  or 

$25  for  11  classes 
To  Register 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast-leecifig 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  consultants 
and  learn  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 


Dates 

Friday,  May  6 
and  June  3 
Time 

6  p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 

Call  942-4803 

Breast-leaing  tor 
WortdnalVloiiis 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still 
plarming  to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Learn  about  breast 
pumping,  milk  storage, 
and  weaning  and 
feeding  schedules. 
Dates 

Friday,  May  20 
and  June  24 
Time 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 

$15;  $10  if  Basic 
Breast-feeding  class  is 
also  taken 
To  Register 
Call  942-4803 

Cesarean-Section 
Deiverv 

Delivering  your  baby 
by  C-section?This 
class  prepares  you  for 
cesarean  by  discussmg 


what  goes  on  in  the 
delivery  room, 
preoperative  care, 
pain  control  and 
postoperative 
recovery. 

Dates 

Wed..  May  25 
Mon.,  June  27 
Time 

7  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

LtKation 

Room  711,  Academic 
Facility 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 

Call  942-2374 

Rfth  Amtial  Healtti 
and  Fitness  Wal(/Rtii 

Celebrate  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
Day  with  a 1 .5  mile 
walk  (or  run)  around 
the  Medical  Onter 
campus.  Register  at 
the  comer  of  Wcxxl 
and  Harrison  streets. 

A coupon  worth  up  to 
$3  in  the  hospital 
cafeteria  will  be  given 
to  all  participants. 
Date 

Wed.,  May  25 
(June  1 if  it  rains) 
Time 

Anytime  between 
7:30  a.m.  & 4:30  p.m. 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Sign  in  at  the  comer 
of  Wotxj  and 
Harrison. 


UnchTlLeam 

Free  hrown-bag 
seminars  are  offered 
the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  monthi  In 
May,  the  topic  is 
"Caring  for  Persons 
with  Alzheimer's 
Disease.”  In  June, 
"Issues  of  Cultural 
Diversity"  will  be 
discussed, 

Dates 

Wednesday,  May  18 
and  June  15 
Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
IxKations 
Suite  316, 

JRB(Mayl8) 
Room  441.  Learning 
Resource  Clenter 
(June  15) 

Fee 

Free 

To  Register 

Call  942-2817 


Prenatal  Refpestep 

TTiis  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  gives 
experienced  parents  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  wt41  as 
other  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time 

By  appxiintment 
Fee 
$35 

To  Register 

Call  942-5164 


Sppiigflng 

Get  ready  for  spring 
— participate  in  the 
Rush  Spring  Fling! 
Bring  your  Rush  l.D. 
to  the  tennis  courts  on 
Harrison  St.  and  join 
other  employees  in 
tug-of-war,  a free 
throw  contest  and 
volleyball.  Snacks  and 
prizes  will  be 
distributed. 

Dates 

Tues.-TTiurs., 

May  17-19 
Time 

1 1 a.m.  -2  p.m. 

Location 
Tennis  courts  on 

Harrison  Street 
Fee 
Free 

Bush  Prenatal  Class 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it's  time  to  enroll 
in  the  seven-week 
Rush  prenatal  course. 
You  will  learn 
relaxation  and  Lamaze 
breathing  techniques 
and  find  out  about 
labor  and  delivery, 
cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery  and 
the  development  of 
your  infant. 

Dates 

Mondays,  May  23  - 
July  18 
Wednesdays, 
June  22  - August  3 


Time 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Ucation 

Rixim  711,  Academic 
Facility 
Fee 

$85  (if  delivery  is  at 
Rush) 

$95  (if  delivery  is  not 
at  Rush) 

To  Regi.ster 

Call  942-2374 

Breast  Sett- 
Exanifiatlon 

Learn  how  to  properly 
do  this  life-saving 
technique.  Tliis  45- 
minute  session  will 
teach  you  about  hrca.st 
cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer 
Society  guidelines  ami 
proper  techniciues  for 
hrciist  seif- 
examination. 

Dates 

Tuesday,  May  17 
and  June  14 
Time 

8 a.m.  on  May  17; 
niHin  on  June  14 

Location 
Qimprehensive 
Breast  Center 
863  Professional 
Building 
Fee- 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  563-2325 

suing  Class 

This  class  prepares 
your  child  for  the  birth 


of  your  new  baby.  It 
includes  a video  aboui 
sibling  relationships 
and  activities  for 
children.  Reeom- 
mendosl  forchildren 
ages  3 and  older,  ami 
iheir  parents. 

Dales 

Saturdays,  May  21 
.tmljunc  IH 
Time 

10  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 
Location 
6 Kellogg 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 
Call  942-5059 

Stress  iVlanagement 

Reduce  stres.s  and 
achieve  better  balance 
in  your  life  by 
attending  this  four- 
week  .stre.ss 
management  course. 
Dales 

Fridays,  May  27  - 
June  17 
Time 

N(Kin  ■ 1 p.m, 
Location 
Suite  1159, 

Professional  Building 
For  information 
and  fees 

Call  942-2817 


SUNDAY 


Aerobics 

Shape  up  for  summer! 
Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  10  times 
during  the  week. 

These  one-hour 
classes  are  taught  by 
trained  aerobic 
instructors.  Aerobic 
schedules  and  free 
passes  are  available  in 
the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  office,  1 10 
Senn. 

Time/Days  & 
Locations 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Thurs.  (St  Fri. 

Schweppe 
4:30  p.m. -5:30  p.m. 
Tues.  &.  Thurs. 

Schweppe 
5 p.m.  - 6 p.m. 
Mon.  &.  Wed. 

Arc  Ventures 
5:30  p.m. '6:30  p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues.  & Thurs. 
Schweppe 
Fee 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  1 1 classes 
To  Register 
Call  942-2817 
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Aerobics 
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SATURDAY 
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11 


18 

Sibling  Class 
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Basic  Breast-leedng 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  consultants 
and  leam  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 

Date 

Friday,  June  3 
Time 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 

Call  942-4803 

Bpeast-leeftigrop 

WopkiglVtoms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still 
plarming  to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Leam  about  breast 
pumping,  milk  storage, 
and  weaning  and 
feeding  schedules. 
Date 

Friday,  June  24 


Time 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 

$15;  $10  if  Basic 
Breast-feeding  class  is 
also  taken 
To  Register 
Call  942-4803 

Cesarean-Section 
Deivery 

Delivering  your  baby 
by  C-section?  This 
class  prepares  you  for 
cesarean  by  discussing 
what  goes  on  in  the 
delivery  room, 
preoperative  care, 
pain  control  and 
postoperative 
recovery. 

Date 

Mon.,  June  27 
Time 

7 p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
Location 

Ro^im  711,  Academic 
Facility 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 
Call  942-2374 


Uncti  1^  Leam 

Free  brown-bag 
seminars  are  offered 
the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month.  In 
June,  “Issues  of 
Cultural  Diversity” 
will  be  discussed. 

Date 

Wednesday,  June  15 
Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Location 

Room  441 , Learning 
Resource  Center 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refrestiep 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  gives 
experienced  parents  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time 
By  appointment 
Fee 
$35 

To  Register 
Call  942-5164 


Rush  Prenatal  Ctass 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to  enroll 
in  the  seven-week 
Rush  prenatal  course. 
You  will  leam 
relaxation  and  Lamaze 
breathing  techniques 
and  find  out  about 
latxir  and  delivery, 
cesarean  section, 
vagina!  delivery  and 
the  development  of 
your  infant. 

Dates 

Wednesdays, 
June  22  - August  3 
Time 

7 p.m.  - 9;30  p.m. 
Location 

Room  711,  Academic 
Facility 
Fee 

$85  (if  delivery  is  at 
Rush) 

$95  (if  delivery  is  not 
at  Rush) 

To  Register 
Call  942-2374 


Breast  Self- 
EKantiation 

Leam  how  to  properly 
do  this  life-saving 
technique.  This  45- 
minute  session  will 
teach  you  about  breast 
cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer 
Society  guidelines  and 
proper  techniques  for 
breast  self- 
examination. 

Date 

Tuesday,  June  14 
Time 
Noon 
Location 
Comprehensive 
Breast  Center 
863  Professional 
Building 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  563-2325 


sainaClass 

This  class  prepares 
your  child  for  the  birth 
of  your  new  baby.  It 
includes  a video  about 
sibling  relationships 
and  activities  for 
children.  Recom- 
mended for  children 
ages  3 and  older,  and 
their  parents. 

Date 

Saturday,  June  18 
Time 

10  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 
Location 
6 Kellogg 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 
Call  942-5059 


Employee 
Health 
Services 

Cl)  RUSH 


Caught  up  in  spring 

If  you’ve  been  feeling  restless 
and  melancholy  and  can’t  seem 
to  clear  your  head  of  romantic 
thoughts,  you  have  the  classic 
symptoms  of  spring  fever. 


No  need  to  worry,  says  Michael 
Young,  Ph.D.  “If  you  feel  cooped  up. 
schedule  some  outdoor  activities.” 

Dr.  Young,  associate  professor  in 
the  departments  of  psychiatry  and 
psychology  and  director  of  the  winter 
depression  study,  says  that  spring  fever 
isn’t  all  in  your  head. 

“There  are  physiological  changes 
that  go  with  the  seasons.  People  are 
more  lethargic  in  the  winter  and  more 
active  in  the  spring,"  says  Dr.  Young. 
“Although  we  don’t  really  know 


what  triggers  this,  increased  daylight 
is  one  major  factor.  It  affects  all  living 
things — plants  grow,  animals  come 
out  of  hibernation  and  birds  migrate.” 

And  what  about  those  thoughts 
of  love? 

"Temperature  and  light 
presumably  affect  hormones,  too." 
says  Dr.  Young. 

Spring  fever  became  an  official 
parr  of  the  English  language  in  the 
the  mid-19th  century.  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  defines  spring 


Board  of  Trustees 
elects  two  new 
members 

The  Medical 
Center’s  Board  of 
Trustees  has 
elected  two  new 
members:  Pastora 
San  Juan  Cafferty, 
Ph.D.,  and  John 
E.  Jones.  Their 
elections  were 
announced  by 
Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Dr.  Cafferty  is  a professor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Posfora  San  )mrt 
Caffeny,  Ph.D. 


She  currently  serves  as  a member  of 
the  Leadership  Committee  for  the 
Rush  College  of  Nursing.  Her 
husband,  Henry  P.  Russe,  M.D.,  who 


died  in  1991,  was 
dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College 
from  1981  until 
shortly  before  his 
death. 

Jones  is 
chairman, 
president  and 
CEO  ofCBl 


John  E. Jones 


Industries,  Inc.  Headquartered  in  Oak 
Brook,  CBI  is  a major  supplier  of  steel 
tanks  and  vessels  for  the  petroleum 
and  petrochemical  industries  as  well 
as  a supplier  of  carbon  dioxide  to  soft 
drink  makers.  ■ 


Directory  lists  Rush  programs 


Are  you  familiar  with  all  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  Medical 
Center?  Would 
you  like  to  refer 
patients,  friends 
and  family 
members  to 
programs  at 
Rush  but  aren’t 
sure  how? 

A Directory 
of  Services  has 
been  published 
that  lists  the 
various  health 
care  services 
available  at 
Rush.  The  24- 
page, 

pamphlet-size 
directory 
outlines  the 
programs  of  the 
seven  Rush 
Institutes; 
medical  and 

surgical  services;  women’s  and 
children’s  services;  mental  health 


services:  older  adult  services; 
preventive  and  home  health  care 

programs,  and  more. 

The  booklet 
includes  maps  with 
directions  on  how  to 
get  to  and  around 
the  Medical  Center. 
It  also  has  phone 
numbers  for 
programs,  including 
the  Rush  Physician 
Referral  Service.  The 
Referral  Service 
provides  information 
to  callers  on  the 
more  than  1,300 
physicians  at  Rush, 
their  office  hours, 
locations  and 
insurance  plans 
accepted. 

If  you  would  like 
a copy  of  the 
Directory  of  Services, 
call  Lisa  Landers, 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  at 
942-5580.  ■ 


fever  as  "a  feeling  of  melancholy 
inspired  by  the  first  days  of  spring, 
when  one  wishes  to  be  wandering 
lazily  out  of  doors  rather  than  working 
in  the  material  world." 

“I’m  ready  to  get  outside — right 
now!”  said  Mary  Johnson, 
supervisor  in  inpatient 
admitting,  when  asked  one 
windy  March  day 
if  she  had  the 
fever.  “In  the 
spring,  you  don’t 
feel  as  tired.  It 
makes  me  want 
to  stop  off  after 
work  and  shop, 
brow.se  around.  I 
haven’t  been  able 
to  do  that  all  winter. 

Rosanne  Sefcik, 

R.N.,  staff  nurse  on 
the  maternity  unit, 
had  a bit  more 
philosophical  take  on  spring: 

“Things  start  coming  to  life  . 


Everyone  is  in  a more  upbeat  mode 
when  spring  comes  around.  But  lin 
temis  of  babies  being  boro],  June  and 
July  are  our  busiest  months,’’ 

Whereas  cases  of  the 
flu  every  winter  get 
countevl  and  compiled, 
cases  of  spring  fever  defy 
measure. 

But  the  folks 
at  Renowned 
— y-  Awakenings, 

the  coft'ee 
spand  in  the 


Atrium  Building, 

Sity  they  just 
might  have  an 
— indication  that 
Sw  the  spring  fever 

bug  has  hit. 

'Tet^plc  are  buying  moa' 
iccxl  drinks — icevl  miKha,  iccvJ 
latte,  iced  Viennese,  you  name  it,"  says 
Renowned  Aw'akening’s  Quinn 
Gillahan,  p<uiring  ictxl  tea  tor  a 
customer  one  early-spring  aftenuxn.  ■ 


' J.IJ1IU  ■ 


conimuai  from  pa^e  I 

therapy  used  to  kill  the  cancer  cells 
destroys  the  patient’s  own  bone 
marrow,  which  then  requires 
replacement  with  healthy  stem  cells. 
The  stem  cells  may  come  from 
another  person  or  from  the  patient’s 
own  marrow,”  says  Dr.  Kaizer. 

Bone  marrow  transplants  are  also 
used  to  treat  patients  whose  stem  cells 
are  defective,  in  diseases  such  as 
aplastic  anemia  and  certain  genetic 
disorders.  In  these  cases,  intensive 
treatment  is  given  pruir  to  the 
transplant  to  destroy  the  existing 
bone  marrow.  This  therapy  helps  to 
prevent  the  bexly’s  rejection  of  the 
transplanted  stem  cells. 

Even  with  improvements  in  the 
procedure,  a bone  marrow  transplant 
is  risky.  Because  it  takes  a week  or 
more  for  the  stem  cells  to  produce 
new  white  blood  cells,  patients  are 
isolated  in  a sterile  environment  to 
reduce  their  chance  of  getting  an 
infection.  Also,  the  foreign  cells  may 
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attack  the  body, 
resulting  in 
what’s  called 
graft-vs-host 
disease.  This 
disease  can  cause 
side  effects  such 
ii-s  weight  lovs, 
bloating,  skin 
peeling  and 
scarring. 

Despite  the 
hardships  of  the 
treatment, 
patients  who 
have  received 
bone  marrow 
tmnsplants 
believe  they’re 
lifesavers. 

“It’s  certainly 
the  closest 
experience  to 
death  you’ll 
ever  have 
without  actually 
dying,”  says 
Susan  Stewart,  who  had  a transplant 
at  Rush  in  1989.  She  now  edit.s  a 
newsletter  for  other  transplant 
patients.  "The  majority  of  people  feci 
that  survivorship  really  makes  it 
worth  the  price  of  going  through  the 
tran.splant.” 

Rtmnie  Dunning  was  1 4 years  oM 
when  be  had  a btine  marrow 
transplant  at  Rush  in  1985.  A 
sophomore  in  an  honors  prognmi  at 
Lincoln  Park  High  Schixil  at  the  time, 
he  remembers  how  the  transplant 
changes.!  the  way  he  kxiked. 

"I  weighed  175  pounds.  When  I 
came  out  of  the  hospital,  I was  I 35 
pounds,"  .says  Dunning,  whose 
longtime  hobby  is  weight  lifting.  "My 
face  was  swollen.  My  hair  was  all 
gone.  Folks  didn't  even  recognize  me. 
That  was  rough  in  high  schiHil.” 

Nine  years  later,  Dunning  is 
healthy  and  still  weight  lifting, 

“I’m  glad  that  they  have  this,  so  it 
can  give  people  an  trpportunity  to 
live,”  says  Dunning,  “It  was  worth  it."  ■ 


Experts  talk  over  health  care  reform 


Chicago  Tribune  business  writer,  Michael  Millenson,  opened  the 
panel  discussion  at  the  13th  Annual  Invitational  Symposium  on 
Health  Affairs  by  recalling  the  now'famous  words  of  late  artist 
Andy  Warhol:  “Everyone  will  be  famous  for  15  minutes.” 


“It’s  health  care’s  rum  to  be  femous  for 
15  minutes,"  said  Millenson,  referring 
to  the  industry’s  prominence  in  the 
press,  and  in  the  minds  oflawmakers 
and  the  public. 

The  Department  of  Health 
Systems  Management  sponsored  the 
February  21  symposium,  in  which 
Millenson  and  other  experts 
addressed  the  topic  “Healthcare  in 
the  Future:  Who  Will  Make  the 
Choice — Politicians,  Patients  or 
Purchasers?"  They  talked  about 
changes  in  the  health  care  industry 
that  might  come  with  reform.  One 
change  is  documenting  the  quality  of 
health  care. 

Patients  will  increasingly  demand 
the  most  appropriate  medical 
treatment  at  the  most  affordable 
price.  To  demonstrate  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  patient  care,  hospitals 
will  need  to  tell  patients  about  the 
quality  of  their  work — the  length  of 
time  a patient  will  be  in  their  hospital 
for  an  illness  or  operation,  and  their 
physicians’  success  rate  for  performing 
certain  procedures.  Hospitals  will  also 
need  to  publish  data  showing  which 
treatments  get  the  best  results  and 
how  much  certain  procedures  cost. 

“We  need  a system  which  is 
quality-driven,’’  said  keynote  speaker 


Thomas  Pyle,  CEO  of  Metlife 
Healthcare  Corp.  “We  need  one  in 
which  there’s  published  information 
about  quality,  so  we  know  what’s 
going  on  and  we  can  select  one 
system  over  another." 

But  communicating  this  kind  of 
information  in  a standard  format  so 
patients  can  make  easy  comparisons 
of  hospitals  will  be  a challenge, 
suggested  panel  mtxJerator  Edward 
Lawlor,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Health  Administration  Policy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

“1  think  we  have  a major  project 
in  all  states  for  employers ...  to  ‘get 
real'  about  collecting  and  4 


Debra  Siegel,  with  the  employee 
benefits  consulting  firm  Towers 
Perrin,  outlined  the  health  care 
reform  proposals  being  debated  in 
Congress.  One  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  all  the  plans  is 
something  called  employer  mandate. 
President  Clinton’s  plan  would 
require  that  employers  pay  for  their 
employees’  health  insurance,  said 
Siegel.  Other  proposals  require 
companies  only  to  offer  health 
insurance. 

For  some  states,  such  as  Florida, 
any  health  care  proposal  would  mean 
a big  change. 

“Forty-five  percent  of  M 

employers  in  Florida  do  not 

.,-r  1 1.1  . „ 


Containment  Board.  “I’m  really 
against  employer  mandates.  1 want  to 
see  family-based  insurance — tax 
incentives,  vouchers,  rebates.  TTere’s 
absolutely  no  reason  why  this  has  to 
be  employer-based. 

“Also,  we’ve  lost  the  major  thrust 
of  why  we’re  doing  this — to  cover  the 
uninsured.’’ 

Pyle  from  Metlife  offered  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

“. . . Health  care  is  a right.  That’s 
a very  fashionable  statement,  but 
what  does  it  mean?”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  promise  of  health  care  is 
being  made  to  everyone.  He  also  said 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  right  a 
reality  is  to  either  force  providers  to 
deliver  care  for  free  or  to  have 
taxpayers  cover  the  cost. 

Although  the  experts  questioned 
how  health  care  reform  will  be 
achieved,  all  agreed  that  the  health 
care  industry  needs  to  change. 
Millenson  suggested  every  hospital 
employee  should  take  action. 

“Even  if  you’re  not  the  hospital 
administrator,  even  if  you’ve  got  some 
title  that’s  mid-level,  you  have  to 
become  personally  involved  if  you 
want  to  influence  what  happens  to 
how  you  make  a living  for  the  rest  of 
your  life."  ■ 
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Health  advocates  build  bridges 


As  Carmen  Ortiz  rings  the  doorbell,  she 
spots  her  client  sitting  by  a sunlit  window 
in  his  modest  home  in  the  Pilsen  neighbor^ 
hood  on  Chicago’s  West  Side.  “Juanito, 
Juanito,”  she  calls,  as  93'yeat'old  Juan 
Garcilazo  turns  and  slowly  waves. 


Lucy  Garcilazo,  Juan’s  wife  of  nearly 
50  years,  opens  the  door  and  kisses 
Ortiz,  a health  advocate  who  visits 
regularly  wtth  the  Garcilazos  and  20 
other  seniors  as  part  of  Rush’s  Pilsen 
Senior  Health  Advocates  program. 
Lucy  ushers  Ortiz  into  the  couple’s 
living  room  where  a flurry  of 
conversation  in  Spanish  begins. 

“Como  est^ ?"  Ortiz  asks  Juan, 
leaning  close  to  his  wheelchair  to 
hear  his  faint  reply  of  “Fine.”  Juan, 
who  suffers  from  Parkinson’s  disease, 
high  blood  pressure  and  diabetes,  is 
homebound.  Because  of  her  own 
failing  eyesight  and  arthritis,  Lucy 
cannot  fully  care  for  her  husband. 

In-home  nursing  care  and  visits 
from  physicians,  physical  therapists 
and  senior  health  advocates  like  Ortiz 
have  enabled  the  couple  to  remain  at 
home. 


“A.s  long  as  we  live,  we  live 
together,”  says  Lucy,  clutching  her 
husband’s  hand.  “Carmen  helps  us. 
She’s  going  with  me  to  the  eye  doctor 
next  week.  She  picks  up  t)ur 
prescriptions  and  makes  sure  we’re 
doing  OK." 

Established  in  1992  with  a 
$100,000  grant  from  rhe  Lloyd  Fry 
Foundation,  rhe  Pilsen  Senior  Health 
Advocates  program  is  conducted  by 
the  Neighborhood  Family  Practice  of 
Pilsen  under  the  guidance  of  project 
director  Steven  K.  Rothschild,  M.D., 
and  nurse-practitioner  Laura  Luc, 
M.S.N..R.N. 

“Hispanic  elderly  face  many 
barriers  to  health  care,”  says  Dr. 
Rothschild,  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Medicine 
at  Rush.  “Many  are  uninsured  poor 
who  can’t  speak  English  and  are 


reluctant  to  seek  oui  health  care 
professionals. 

“We’ve  fouixl  that  Hispanic.s  in 
general  are  much  more  likely  tt)  use 
informal  networks  and  to  confiile  in 
people  they  see  every  day  at  church  or 
the  grocery  store,”  says  Dr. 

Rothschild.  “Our  advocates  are 
helping  to  bridge  the  gap  as  fneiully 
neighbors  who  know  a little  hit 
more.” 

Ortiz,  who  works  20  hours  a 
week,  is  one  of  .seven  health 
advocates  who  regularly  visit  a total  of 
1 50  .seniors.  “There  are  many  health 
care  and  social  services  available  that 
our  clients  know  ttothing  about,"  says 
the  mother  of  10  and  grandmother  of 
14.  “I’m  a resource. 

“I  might  remini.1  one  client  that 
she  hasn’t  seen  a doctor  in  a long 
time,  or  simply  help  get  a light  bulb 
replaced  in  a darkened  hallway,"  says 
Ortiz. 

The  senior  health  advocates  must 
complete  a seven-week  training 
program  totaling  more  than  100  hours 
before  they  can  begin  meeting  with 
clients,  The  “advocacy"  may  include 
everything  from  accompanying  the 
elderly  to  doctors’  appointments  and 
serving  as  translators  to  fetching 
prescriptions  and  groceries.  They  may 
also  pass  along  nutritional 
information,  follow  up  on  an  unpaid 
water  hill  or  make  transportation 
arrangements, 

“I’m  very  glad  1 can  do  something 
to  help  others,"  .says  Ortiz,  smiling. 
“No  task  is  t(x)  small.  I’m  trying  to 
make  a difference  in  my  community."  B 


Int®4bjc^s 


Ewa  Radwanska,  M.D.,  ol'isterrics 
and  gynecology,  and  Laurence 
Levine,  M.D.,  urology,  were  featured 
in  a Chicago  Trihwv  article  about  the 
Rush  In  Vitro  Fertilization  Programs 
1 0th  anniversary.  Dr.  Radwanska  was 
alsc)  interviewed 


A total  of  four  operations  were 
perfonned.  "The  patient  was  also 
interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  IS  doing  well. 

Channel  9 interviewed  Leonard 
Valentino,  M.D.,  pediatrics  and 
internal 


artery,  was  replaced  with  an  artificial 
aorta — made  of  a synthetic  material 
called  Dacron.  The  patient  suffered  a 
series  of  aonic  aneurysms.  An 
aneurysm  is  a dangerous  balkxming  of 
a weakened  area  in  the  Kxly’s  main 
artery.  D\ch  time  she  had  an 
aneurysm.  Dr.  Najafi  would  repair 
another  part  of  her  aorta  with  Dacron. 


in  the  body,  damaging  the  nervous 
system,  leading  to  mental  retardation 
and,  ultimately,  death. 

“Yaritza  has  been  very  lucky  and, 
aside  from  an  enlarged  liver  and 
spleen  and  some  accumulation  of  the 
chemical  in  her  brain,  she  hasn’t  had 
many  of  the  ill-effects  of  the  disease, 
yet.  But  we  know  that,  if  we  allow  the 


disease  to  continue,  it  will  be 
eventually  a very  tragic  downhill 
course.” 

Dennis  Pessis,  M.D.,  urology, 
discussed  prostate  problems  and 
treatments  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
"Medlife"  section.  Dr.  Pessis  said  that 
many  men,  if  they  live  long  enough, 
will  have  problems  with  benign 
prostate  enlargement  or  cancer.  The 
FchxI  and  Drug  Administration  is 
considering  whether  to  approve  a new 
machine  that  can  shrink  the  prostate 
using  microwave  energy,  as  an 
alternative  to  surgery’.  Dr.  Pessis  has 
tested  the  Prostatron  machine  and 
said  results  appear  to  be  "very' 
promising.” 

Jules  Harris,  M.D.,  principal 
Rush  investigator  for  the  prostate 
cancer  prevention  trial,  and  Chris 
Houchins,  program  coordinator  for 
the  trial,  were  quoted  in  an  article 
aKiut  clinical  trials  that  appeared  on 
the  frvmt  page  of  the  Daily  Southtown. 
"It’s  cnacial  that  we  are  able  to 
participate  in  this  kind  of  research  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge,  and  it  makes 
good  sense  for  participants.  They 
deserve  enormous  credit  for  the 
contributitm  they’re  making,”  said  Dr. 
Harris. 

In  a Newsweek  cover  story  on 
why  people  commit  suicide,  David 
Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychology,  said  that 
most  suicides  are  linked  to  psychiatric 
illness — primarily  depression.  Dr. 
Clark  said  that  in  about  two-thirds  of 
suicide  cases  people  communicated 
their  intention  to  commit  suicide 
before  the  actual  attempt. 

Dr.  Clark  also  was  quoted  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  about  an 
evolutionary  explanation  of  suicide. 
The  article  said  that  some  species, 
including  some  types  of  penguins,  rats 


and  termites,  may  have  a predisposed 
tendency  toward  suicide — a survival 
of  the  fittest  mentality.  Evolutionary 
geneticists  suggest  that  humans  might 
have  these  traits  as  well.  Dr.  Clark 
said  that  people  who  have  attempted 
suicide  say  they  thought  they  acted 
.selflessly.  “If  you  talk  to  people 
immediately  after  they’ve  made  a 
serious  suicide  attempt. . .they 
believed  it  was  the  wise,  clever  and 
thoughtful  thing  to  do.” 

Daniel  Hardy,  M.D.,  psychiatry 
and  the  law,  Stephanie  Gregory, 
M.D.,  internal  medicine,  and  Alice 
Geis,  M.S.,  R.N.,  psychiatric  nursing, 
were  quoted  in  the  C/iicago  Tnfrtmc 
abetut  their  participation  in  interviews 
of  rape  victims  from  the  war  in 
Bosnia.  The  Rush  specialists  were 
members  of  a team  of  lawyers  and 
mental  health  experts  gathering 
evidence  for  a United  Nations  war 
crime  commission.  Dr.  Hardy  said 
that  although  historically  rape  has 
always  been  a part  of  war,  this  study  is 
“groundbreaking”  because  it  is  looking 
at  the  incidence  of  rape  in  the  middle 
of  a war.  “If  you’ve  seen  Sarajevo,  you 
know  it’ll  take  40  years  for  the  city  to 
be  rebuilt.  It’ll  probably  take  even 
longer  than  that  for  the  psychological 
wounds  to  heal,”  Dr.  Hardy  said. 

The  Rush  Poison  Control 
Center,  which  is  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Regional  Poison  Control 
Center,  has  been  seeking  state 
funding  for  its  services  since  1991, 
and  has  yet  to  successfully  secure  the 
funds.  Media  coverage  of  the  poison 
center’s  effort  included  the  Daily 
Southtenm  and  the  C/iicago  Tribune; 
radio  stations  WBBM-AM,  WBEZ- 
FM.  WGN-AM,  WMAQ-AM,  and 
WNIB'FM;  and  TV  channels  2,  7, 9 
and  CLTV.  ■ 


Time  Capsules 

Compiled  hy  Medical  Center  Arc/iiivs 

• 30  YEARS  AGO— In  spring 
1964,  a groundbreaking  tiX)k  place 
for  the  first  Profe.ssional  Building, 
of  which  there  are  now  three. 
NewsRounffs  reported  that  the 
new  facility  included  office  space 
for  125  physicians. 

• 20  YEARS  AGO— In 
recognition  of  National  Hospital 
Week  in  May  1974,  NeiesRounds 
featured  facts  about  Rush  and  the 
health  care  industry  in  general. 
Among  them: 

“The  number  of  outpatient  visits 
in  a community  hospital  in  the 
U.S.  has  doubled  since  1960.  At 
RPSL,  there  were  1 16,767 
outpatient  visits  last  year  and 
27,263  admissions  totaling 
284,279  patient  days.  Nearly  3 
million  laboratory  tests  and 
procedures  were  completed.” 

• 10  YEARS  AGO— In  May  1984, 
400  Rush  volunteers  were 
recognized  in  an  annual 
ceremony.  According  to  an 
account  in  NewsRounds,  the 
group  provided  nearly  75,000 
hours  of  volunteer  time  a year.  ■ 


Making  magic  to  prevent  AIDS 


^cond-year  Rush  medical  student,  Stuart  Lustig,  peiforms  as  "Cyms  the  Vints”  for  sttuiems  at  Walter  H.  Dyeu  Middle  School  in 
Hyde  Park.  For  his  project,  “The  AIDS  Prevention  Magic  Show:  Avoid  Tragic  with  Magic,’’  which  he  shows' to  Chicago  Public  School 
students , Lustig  is  the  third-place  winner  of  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary’s  Award  for  Innovations  in  Health  Promotion/ 
Disease  Prevention.  He  received  his  awardfrom  HHS  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  at  a ceremony  in  Washington  D C in  March 


Cuddlers  provide  a 
healing  touch 


Holdinij  babies  comes  naturally  for 
Rush  volunteer  Judy  Pielsticker. 
Tlae  mother  of  five  children  and  a 
foster  parent,  Pielsticker  spends  her 
TTaursday  afternoons  as  a “cuddler" — 
feeding,  rocking  and  comforting 
premature  and  ill  infants  in  the 
Special  Care  Nursery. 

“Isn't  she  precious?"  coos 
Pielsticker,  stroking  the  dark  hair  of 
1 -month-old  Meosha  Knighten,  who 
weighed  3 lbs.,  15  oz.,  at  birth  and  was 
seven  weeks  premature.  Meosha 
opens  her  eyes,  yawns  contentedly 
and  goes  back  to  sleep. 

“1  feel  sort  of  like  a surrogate 
mom.  Every  week  1 check  on  the 
progress  of 'my  kids.’  If  one  of  them 
improved  enough  to  go  home.  I’m 
really  happy,"  says  Pielsticker,  one  of 
21  Rush  cuddlers.  These  Rush 
volunteers  logged  1 ,210  hours  of 
cuddling  time  last  year. 

Part  of  the  Department  of 
Volunteer  Ser\’ices  and  the 
Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing,  the  Cuddler  Program 
celebrated  its  fourth  anniversary  with 
a special  tea  in  mid-April. 

"Touch  is  considered  crucial  to 
the  development  of  premature 
infants,”  says  Diane  Mikrut,  assistant 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Volunteer  Services,  who  established 
the  Cuddler  Program  in  1990  with 
Judy  Friedrichs.  M.S.,  R.N.,  assistant 
unit  leader.  Neonatal  Intensive  Care 
Unit.  "Studies  have  shown  that 
cuddling  helps  these  infants  thrive.  It 
calms  them  down  and  increases  their 
appetites.” 

'Tm  thrilled  if  I've  helped  these 
tiny  babies  gain  a quarter-ounce,  says 
Pielsticker,  who,  after  feeding 
Meosha,  gently  rubs  her  back  until 
she  lets  out  a loud  burp.  "Tliat  s my 


good  girl!”  says  Pielsticker,  who  says 
Meosha  has  put  on  half  a pound. 

Pielsticker  began  volunteering  in 
the  Special  Care  Nursery  and  on  the 
pediatrics  unit  in  1991  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  sister,  Virginia 
Maikler,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  who  has  worked 
in  the  Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing  tor  more  than  20  years. 

“Ginny  knows  that  1 adore 
children — especially  babies.  I've  been 
a foster  mom  to  43  newborns  since 
1985,”  says  the  Clarendon  Mills 
housewife.  “The  length  of  time  I’m 
providing  care  varies  from  a few  days 
to  2 1/2  months.  And  when  1 don't 
have  any  babies  at  home,  1 hurry  to 
Rush  to  hold  babies  here  who  need  a 
little  extra  tender-loving  care.” 

Pielsticker,  who  takes  care  of  up 
to  three  babies  each  time  she 
volunteers,  has  a proven  technique  for 
calming  fussy  babies.  “1  hold  them 
close  to  my  hean  and  breathe  slow 
and  deep,”  she  says.  "It  mimics  the 
feeling  these  preemies  have  in  the 
womb.  They  feel  secure.” 

Babies  too  fragile  to  be  remiwed 
from  their  enclosed,  Plexiglas 
“isolettes"  also  receive  comfoning 
from  cuddlers.  Wearing  gloves,  they 
reach  through  openings  in  the 
isolettes  to  caress  the  infants'  backs. 

"Nurses  can’t  be  at  the  bedside 
all  the  time,”  says  Joyce  Marudecki, 
R.N.C..  staff  nurse  in  the  Special 
Care  Nursery  and  a 22-year  Rush 
employee.  “Cuddlers  give  our  babies 
lots  of  extra-special  attention.  They 
provide  a healing  touch." 

Volunteer  cuddlers  are  needed. 
Tlaey  must  have  an  interview  and 
complete  a three-hour  orientation 
session  before  they  can  begin 
volunteering.  For  more  information, 
call  Diane  Mikrut  at  942-5574.  ■ 


Studies  seek  participants 


Etich  issue  o/New-sRounds  uill  publish 
in/tnTnflrion  about  on^ring  resetnvh 
studies  (It  Rush.  To  inchuJc  fn/ormarion 
about  your  study,  call  (312)  942-7225. 

RsR  .a  ^TAJOY  on  treatment  METl 
for  heart  rhythm  abnonnalitics.  Rash 
cardiolisgists  are  kxiking  for  people  of 
any  age  whts  have  recently  had  heart 
attacks  and  have  coaniary  arteiy 
disease  and  heitrt  rhythnt 
abnomialities.  Qill  Lu:-Maria 
Ramirez-Morgen,  (312)  942-5(X)0, 
ext.  29652. 

T HE  ROLE  OF  MElUtrATION  IN  Tl  IE 
treatment  of  abnomtal  heart  rhythms 
— such  as  atrial  fibrillation — is  Ixiing 
investigated  through  the  Section  of 
Cardiology  at  Rush.  Men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
75  may  qualify  for  the  study.  Call 
leri  Constantine,  (312)  942-5000, 
ext.  29441. 

People  older  than  1 8 m lo  have 

had  heart  attacks  in  the  past  two 
months  arc  needed  for  a research 
study  in  which  the  role  of  a new 
medication  will  be  investigated.  All 
evaluations  will  be  completed  at  no 
cost  to  the  study  participants.  Call 
Jeri  Constantine,  (312)  942-5000, 
ext.  29441. 

The  role  of  mei'iication  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  is  being 
investigated  through  the  Alcohol 
Research  Program  at  Rush.  The 
studies  seek  to  detennine  if  certain 
medications  help  participants  abstain 
from  alcohol,  particularly  during  the 
first  few  months  of  recovery.  If  your 
drinking  is  of  concern  to  you  or 
others,  you  may  qualify  lor  one  of  our 
treatment  research  studies.  A free, 
comprehensive  outpatient  evaluation 

is  required.  Call  (312)  942-8282. 

The  Center  for  Q.ink;al  Studies 
is  looking  for  people  with  arthritis  of 


the  knee  for  a medication  research 
treatment  pix^gram.  Men  and  women 
ages  40  to  64  are  eligible  to 
participate.  Qualified  patients 
receive  all  study-related  care  at  no 
charge,  including  doctor  visits, 
lalxiratory  scrx’ices  and  mexlications. 
Participants  will  receive  $200  u[X>n 
completion  i>t  the  study.  Ckill  (312) 
942-8799. 

Two  STUIMES  ARE  UNITER  W.AY  TO 
test  a new  antidepressant. 

Researchers  at  the  Woman’s  Boatvl 
l^epre.ssion  Treatment  and  Research 
Center  of  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being  are  seeking 
people  who  are  currently  taking  an 
antidepressant  hut  experiencing  side 
effects,  specifically  agitation,  anxiety 
and  sexual  dysfunction.  Study 
volunteers  will  receive  a free 
comprehensive  psychiatric  and 
physical  evaluation,  and  tor  ihose 
whi'  qualify,  free  treatment  for  the 
course  of  the  study.  Call  Mary 
Kozlowski.R.N.,  (312)  942-5592. 

If  YOl  ’ 1 ! AVE  1 1101  i IM  UMl  1’RFS.SURE 
or  iliabetes,  consider  participating  in 
research  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
The  studies  focus  on  conttolling  high 
blood  pres,sure  and  cholesterol  with 
new  medications.  All  study 
participants  receive  tree  doctor  visits 
and  medication  and  up  to  $200  upon 
completion  of  the  studies.  C?all  (312) 
942-2146. 

Tl  if;  vSE(  TION  Ol-  Au JJU  lY/lMMUNtll  j,  X IV 
is  conducting  studies  of  two 
commercially  available  oral 
antihistamines  on  people  with 
hayfever  symptoms  between  the 
months  of  March  and  June. 
Participants  must  he  12  to  65  years 
old,  and  will  receive  up  to  $125  u|x>n 
completion  of  the  study.  ( ?all  Diane 
Brown  Adamski,  M-S..  R.N..  (312) 
942-6296.  ■ 


Get  set  for  LADS  summer  camp 


For  campers  at  Uurance  Armour  Day  School  Summer  Camp,  summer 
officially  hegin.s  Tuesday,  July  5. 


The  eight-week  day  camp,  which  runs  rlimugh  Friday,  August  26,  offers  a 
variety  of  activities  for  children  ages  5 to  10.  Swim  lessons,  team  .-.ports, 
creative  arcs,  a reading  program,  and  weekly  fiekl  trips  fill  campers  ilays. 

Located  at  630  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Laurance  Armour  Day  School  is  a 
school  for  the  children  of  Rush  employees.  The  summer  program  will  run 
every  day  from  6:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  The 
cost  per  week  is  $95  for  one 
child  from  a family  and 
$65  for  the  second 
child  from  that 
family. 

There  is  still 
time  to  sign  up 
your  child  for 
summer’s 
program. 

Call 

942-6501.  ■ 


Turning  roadblocks 
into  challenges 


Imagine  planting  your  feet  firmly  on 
the  flixir  and  then  mustering 
strength  to  push  your  open  hand 
through  a l-inch-thick  Kiard  made  of 
pine. 

Several  Rush  employees  can  say 
they’ve  done  just  that:  split  a wood 
panel  with  their  bare  hands  as  part  of 
a workshop  called  “Navigating 
Change"  taught  by  Karren  Kowalski, 
Ph.D..R.N. 

After  three  or  four  tries,  Jane 
Kilian,  M.S.,  R.N.,  successfully  broke 
the  bc^ard  in  two. 

“When  the  board  split,  I felt  a 
rush  of  energy  like  I’ve  never  felt 
before,"  says  Kilian,  unit  leader  for  the 
pediatric/adolescent  unit  on  5 
Pavilion.  “I  felt  what  being  powerful 
means.  Now  when  things  aren’t  going 
so  well,  I look  at  the  board  and  know 
I can  accomplish  whatever  I put  my 
mmd  to." 

Says  the  Rev.  Larry  Burton, 

Th.D.,  associate  vice  president  of  the 
Division  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources:  “I’d  never  done  anything 
like  the  ‘breakthrough’  exercise.  It’s 
very  emotional  and  powerful.  It’s  clear 
it’s  not  a matter  of  physical  strength, 
but  of  focusing  mental  energy." 

Dr.  Kowalski,  chairperson  of 
matemal-child  nursing  and  director  of 


patient  care  services  for  the  Women’s 
and  Children’s  Hospital,  calls  the 
pinC'board  exercise  the 
“Breakthrough  Experience."  It’s  one 
of  many  exercises  in  the  three-day 
workshop  she  leads. 

“We’re  giving  people  skills  and 
tools  to  help  them  respond  to  rapid 
changes  going  on  in  health  care,”  she 
says.  “The  purpose  of  Navigating 
Change  is  to  see  if  we  can  get  people 
headed  in  the  same  direction." 

In  the  past  year,  the  Medical 
Center  has  eliminated  positions  and 
laid  off  employees  to  cut  costs.  As  a 
result,  employees  are  working  harder 
to  compensate  for  the  lost  positions, 
and  stress  levels  arc  high. 

So  far.  Dr.  Kowalski  has 
conducted  three  Navigating  Change 
workshops  since  joining  Rush  in 
1993.  More  than  120  people, 
primarily  staff  from  the  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Hospital,  have 
participated. 

Dr.  Kowalski  urges  participants  to 
adopt  13  principles — or  “Rules  of  the 
Game” — to  work  and  live  by.  They 
include:  “Speak  supportively,"  “Be 
effective  and  efficient,”  “Focus  on 
what  works,”  “When  in  doubt,  check 
out  feelings." 

Kilian  says  that  she  and  her  staff 


have  asked  coworkers  to  use  certain 
“Rules  of  the  Game"  when  conflicts 
arise.  People  on  5 Pavilion  are  urged 
to  speak  directly  to  each  other  when 
there  are  disagreements. 

“There’s  a lot  of  what  I call 
bickering,  backbiting  and  bitching,” 
says  Dr.  Kowalski.  “We  all  need  to 
treat  one  another  respectfully.  There 
are  ways  we  can  disagree  honorably.” 

As  the  workshop  progresses  to 
days  two  and  three,  the  walls  of  the 
room  fill  up  with  sheets  of  paper 
bearing  colorfully  penned  reminders: 
“Empower,"  “Build  trust,"  “Create  a 
vision."  Dr.  Kowalski  walks  around 


the  room,  asking  questions  and 
inviting  people  to  finish  her 
sentences.  She  speaks  encouragingly 
to  participants,  always  leaving  a lot  of 
time  for  laughter. 

“1  wouldn’t  want  to 
underestimate  the  power  of  Karren’s 
personality — her  ability  to  help 
people  with  relationships  and  get 
through  change,"  says  Dr.  Burton. 

Kilian  agrees.  "Karren’s  high- 
energy  and  very  interactive.  The 
workshtip  has  brought  me  back  to  my 
beliefs — to  being  able  to  take  things 
one  day  at  a time,  and  look  at  things 
as  challenges,  not  as  roadblocks.”  ■ 
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Rj^H  People 


Cancer  survivors 
have  special  day 

Copley  Memorial  Hospital  is 
sponsoring  the  second  annual  Aurora 
Area  Cancer  Survivors’  Day,  Sunday, 
June  5,  from  noon  to  4 p m.  The 
event  will  be  held  at  Blackberry 
Historic  Farm  Village  in  Aurora. 
Survivors  need  not  have  had 
treatment  at  Copley  to  attend. 

The  hospital’s  event  coincides 
with  National  Cancer  Survivors’  Day, 
a special  day  to  recognize  the  more 
than  8 million 
cancer  survivors 
living  in  the 
United  States. 
At  Blackberry 
Historic  Farm 
Village,  cancer 
survivors  and 
their  families 
will  enjoy  a 
picnic  lunch, 
games  and  guest 
speakers,  including  nationally  known 
motivational  speaker  and  cancer 
survivor,  John  Cassis. 

For  more  information  and  to 
register,  call  the  Copley  Referral  Line 
at  (708)  844-0000. 

Two  affiliates  open 
cath  labs 

Within  weeks  of  each  other.  Rush 
North  Shore  Medical  Center  and 
Holy  Family  Medical  Center  opened 


cardiac  catheterization  laboratories. 
This  is  the  first  such  facility'  for  Holy 
Family,  and  the  second  for  Rush 
North  Shore,  which  introduced 
cardiac  catheterization  in  1989. 

In  cardiac  catheterization, 
cardiologists  explore  the  interior  of 
the  heart  and  major  blood  vessels 
using  a narrow,  flexible  tube  called  a 
catheter.  The  technique  aids  a 
physician  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
heart  problems. 


Networi^evs 


At  Rush  North  Shore,  for  the  first 
time,  cardiologists  will  perform 
angioplasty  procedures  in  the  lab. 
Angioplasty  clears  arteries  that  have 
been  clogged  with  cholesterol.  In  the 
procedure,  a catheter  is  inserted  into  a 
blocked  artery.  A tiny  balloon  at  the 
tip  of  the  catheter  is  blown  up  and 
pushes  the  cholesterol  to  the  sides  of 
the  artery,  clearing  the  blockage. 

John  Phelan,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  internal  medicine  at 
Rush,  has  been  named  medical 
director  of  interventional  cardiology 
at  Rush  North  Shore.  Philip  Krause, 
M.D.,  also  an  assistant  professor  of 
internal  medicine  at  Rush,  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  the  Rush 
Heart  Institute  at  Holy  Family.  Drs. 
Phelan  and  Krause  have  medical  staff 
appointments  at  Rush,  Rush  North 
Shore  and  Holy  Family.  ■ 


Kudos 

Three  nurses  from  the  Women's  and 
Children’s  Hospital  received  the  1994 
Oatstanding  Nurse  Recognition  Award 
from  the  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation:  M.  Joyce  Strohman, 
M.S.,  R.N.;  Judy  Friedrichs,  M.S., 
R.N.;  and  Mary  Coughlin,  R.N. 

Andrew  ].  Donnelly,  PharmD., 
pharmacy,  has  been  granted 
Fellowship  in  the  American  Society 
of  Hospital  Pharmacists. 

Dee  E.  Fenner,  M.D., 
gynecology,  delivered  a keynote 
address  at  the  1994  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Council  on  Resident  Education 
in  Obstetrics/Gynecology  and  the 
Association  of  Professors  of 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

Ruth  M.  Kleinpell,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
CCRN,  surgical  nursing,  has  been 
selected  as  a mentor  for  the  1994  class 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Critical  Care  Nurses/Wyeth-Ayerst 
Nursing  Fellows  Reporter  Program  in 
Critical  Care.  Rebecca  Bronsted, 
M.S.,  CCRN,  of  the  Surgical 
Intensive  Therapy  Unit,  has  been 
chosen  as  a nursing  fellow  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kleinpell  in 
preparing  a paper  for  publication.  It 
will  appear  in  a special  supplement  of 
The  American  Journo!  of  Nursing. 


In  April,  Hassan  Najafi,  M.D., 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery,  was  a 
Visiting  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Surgery  at  Duke  University 
Medical  Center. 

E.  Mike  Raphtis,  M.D., 
ophthalmology,  won  the  1994 
Resident  Video  Tape  Competition  in 
cataract/implant  surgery.  The  annual 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Randy  Johnson 
of  Clinical  Engineering  Services 
helped  produce  the  video,  which 
shows  Dr.  Raphtis  performing  a 
cataract  removal  and  lens  implant. 

Appointments 

Donna  C.  Bergen,  M.D.,  has  been 
appointed  consulting  neurologist  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
at  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Anita  Gewurz,  M.D., 
immunolog>'/nticrobiology,  has  been 
reappointed  chairperson  of  the 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Medical 
Education  Committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology  for  1994-95. 

Karen  Lindemann,  R.N.,  OCN, 
recently  joined  the  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Center  staff  as  clinical 
coordinator.  ■ 


Trying  to  solve  puzzle  of  a deadly  syndrome 


It’s  the  nation’s  leading  cause 
of  death  among  infants  between 
the  ages  of  one  month  and  one 
year,  yet  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome — known  as  SIDS — 
remains  an  enigma. 


Rush  researchers  are  now  participating 
in  a mukimillion  dollar  study  of 
SIDS,  searching  for  its  causes  and 
ways  to  identify  babies  at  highest  risk. 

Rush  is  one  of  five  centers 
nationwide  involved  in  the  five-year 
study,  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  study’s 
principal  investigator  at  Rush,  Debra 
E.  Weese-Mayer,  M.D.,  directs  the 
Center  for  SIDS  Research  and 
Disorders  of  Respiratory  Control  in 
Infancy  and  Childhocxl. 


Dr.  Weese-Mayer  and  her  staff  are 
internationally  known  for  their 
landmark  studies  exploring  home 
monitoring  in  infants.  When  a baby  is 
monitored,  electrodes  applied  to  the 
skin  track  breathing,  heart  rate  and 
blood  oxygen  level  during  sleep  and 
at  other  times  when  the  baby  is 
unattended.  If  certain  potentially 
dangerous  changes  are  detected — 
such  as  pauses  in  breathing  or  slowed 
heart  rate — the  monitor  sounds  an 
alarm. 

The  national  study  will  use  home 
monitoring  to  further  delineate  the 


abnormal  respiratory  and  canliac 
events  experienced  by  infants  at  risk 
for  SIDS.  Such  events  include 
breathing  pauses  known  as  "apnea,” 
drops  in  heart  rate  called 
“bradycardia,”  and  “hemoglobin 
desaturation,”  in  which  the  level  of 
oxygen  may  dmp  low  enough  to  cause 
the  baby  to  turn  blue. 

“This  new  study  gives  us  the 
power  ot  numbers,"  says  Dr.  Weese- 
Mayer.  “Witlt  five  study  sites,  we  have 
access  to  a much  larger  number  of 
infants  within  a much  .shorter  time 
frame.” 

The  researchers  will  track  more 
than  2,000  babies  thcnight  to  he  at 
risk  for  SIDS.  Tltis  includes  premature 
infants,  siblings  of  infants  who  have 
died  of  SIDS,  and  infants  who  have 
suffered  “apparent  life-threatening 
events.” 

“An  apparent  life-threatening 
event  is  an  episode  in  which  a baby 
stops  breathing  long  enough  to  turn 
blue  and  experience  a change  in 
muscle  tone — either  going  stiff  or 
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limp.  One  hypothesis  is  that  babies 
who  have  one  or  more  of  these  events 
are  at  high  risk  for  SIDS,"  explains 
Sheilah  Pearsall,  R.N.,  the  study's 
research  nurse  ciHialinator.  They  are 
also  studying  a cimtrol  group  of 
healthy  newborns  who  ha\’e  no 
known  risks  for  SIDS. 

All  infants  arc  followo.1  with 
home  monitoring  and  a technique 
called  “event  recording,”  which 
recoR-ls  any  incident  that  triggers  the 
monitor  alann  and  diKumcnts  the 
physiologic  changes  that  occuned 
before  and  after  the  event. 

A sensor  attached  to  the  baby’s 
diaper  records  the  baby’s  sleeping 
position  at  the  rime  ot  the  event. 

“Data  coming  out  of  Eua*pean 
countries  show  a relationship  of  sleep 
position  to  SIDS,”  says  Dr.  Weese- 
Mayer,  “In  light  ot  this,  we  want  to 
know  in  what  pasitions  babies  am 
more  vulnerable.” 

Infants  enrolled  in  the  study  also 
undergo  an  overnight  sleep  stuily  at 
Rush  and  are  hdlowed  by  regular 
outpatient  evaluations  about  once 
every  six  weeks. 

“For  a parent,  it  is  asking  for  a lot 
ofcooper.ition  and  commitment,” 
says  Dr.  Weese-Mayer.  "But  there  are 
gains  to  having  a monitor,  especially  it 
you  have  anxieties  about  yinir  baby’s 
breathing  and  heart  nite. 

“Parents  who  participate  arc  alsi> 
contributing  to  an  important  stui.!y,” 
she  says.  “They'll  be  helping  us 
understand  the  mechanisms  of  a 
disca.se  that  basically  rakes  away 
innocent  lives.” 

Researchers  are  currently 
accepting  infants  lor  the  study,  Babies 
determined  to  be  ar  risk  for  SIDS  as 
well  as  healthy  infants  with  no  known 
risks  may  he  eligible.  For  inlonnation, 
call  research  nurses  Sheilah  Pearsall, 
Amy  Levin  or  Kris  Janich  at  (3 12) 
y42-2723.B 


Fme-tunhig 

HexPhis 

by  Paul  Skiem,  director 
Huimn  Resource.s 

It  has  been  five  months  since  the  start 
of  the  new  employee  benefits 
program,  FlexPlus.  The  transition, 
while  not  an  easy  one,  appears  to 
have  been  successful. 

Our  office  has  heard  some 
concerns  regarding  the  .specific  design 
of  FlexPlus.  I want  to  emphasize  that 
the  design  is  not  set  in  stone,  and 
we're  eager  to  hear  your  ideas.  Are 
there  other  rype.s  of  benefits  that  Rush 
should  offer,  or  are  there  things  you 
would  like  to  see  done  differently?  If 
you  have  been  enrolled  in  flexible 
benefits  programs  at  other 
institutions,  you  know  what  has 
worked  well  and  what  has  not.  Our 
office  would  like  to  hear  about  your 
experience  with  such  programs. 


Change  in  paid-timeHiff 

As  a result  of  feedback  from 
employees,  a change  already  has  been 
made  to  the  paid-time-off  component 
of  FlexPlus.  Paid-time-off  refers  to  the 
allotted  number  of  paid  days  each  year 
that  nonunion  employees  may  use  for 
vacation,  holidays,  personal  days  or 
sick  time. 

People  employed  before  the 
changeover  to  the  paid-time-off 
program  in  late  December  1993  may 
have  days  accrued  in  a sick-time 
“bank.”  When  FlexPlus  was  first 
introduced,  employees  absent  for 
more  than  10  consecutive  days  due  to 
illness  or  injury  were  required  to  take 
10  of  their  available  paid-time-off 
days  before  they  could  use  the  hours 
saved  up  in  their  sick-time  banks.  As 
of  July  1,  employees  will  he  required 
to  take  only  five  paid-time-off  days 
before  accessing  those  accrued  hours. 

The  goal  behind  the  paid-time-off 
deductible  was  to  reduce  unplanned 


absences  by  employees.  But,  as  you 
told  us  throughout  the  enri)llmcnt 
period,  a good  number  of  employees 
have  built  up  many  hours  of  sick  time 
over  the  years — hi>urs  that  could  he 
used  to  cover  a lengthy  illne.s,s  or 
hospitalization  down  the  road.  In 
reevaluating  the  situation, 
management  agreed  that  a five-day 
deductible  could  be  implemented 
without  compromising  the  objective 
of  reducing  unplanned  absences  in 
the  workplace. 


ForYour  Benefit 


Updating  your  choiGes 

With  FlexPlus  also  came  new 
providers  of  disability  and  life 
insurance,  and  new  medical  coverage 
through  Rush  Prudential  Health 
Plans.  These  changes  have  kept 
Q)mpensation  and  Benefits  staff  busy 


uptlating  records  to  reflect  your 
choices  and  giving  the  new  providers 
accurate  lists  of  employee  customers. 
There  Wiis  a delay  in  distributing 
membership  carils  for  the  PPO 
benefit.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  the 
Select  or  the  Standard  plan  anti  still 
do  not  have  a current  card,  plea:  e call 
our  office. 

Payout  of  soM  pro  days 

One  more  ntite  on  paid-time-oft:  If 
you  elected  to  sell  paid-time-off  days 
for  cash,  you  will  receive  your  payout 
at  the  end  of  the  plan  year,  in 
L\‘cember  If  you  leave  the  Medical 
Center  prior  to  that  time,  you  will 
receive  your  payout  when  you  leave. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or 
suggestions  on  FlexPlus,  please  call 
Gimpensation  and  Benefits,  (312) 
942-6637.  ■ 

Next  TTK/ntii  Hmrum  Rc.soMTce.s  adopts 
neiv  team  a/)/>rfjuch 


Plant  a 

To  help  support  the  programs  of  the 
Wellness  Resource  Center  of  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute,  the  center  is 
selling  pots,  flats  and  hanging  baskets 
of  geraniums,  pansies,  petunias  and 
impatiens.  The  sale  will  take  place 
Friday,  May  20,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  Atrium 
Building. 


InBref 


A year  old  in  June,  the  center 
provides  support  and  information  for 
cancer  patients  and  their  families.  It 
recently  moved  to  Suite  855  of 
Professional  Building  III. 

For  more  information  about  the 
sale,  cal!  the  Wellness  Resource 
Center  at  (312)563-2542. 

Hght  cancer 

Get  out  your  walking  shoes,  bicycles 
and  baby  strollers.  The  American 
Cancer  Society’s  annual  fundraiser. 
Walk  & Roll  Chicago,  is  Sunday, 
May  22.  This  year’s  goal  is  $525,000. 
For  more  information  and  to  get  a 
pledge  sheet,  call  Bob  Kains  at  (312) 
372-0471. 


Annual  research  week  held 


Lecnires  explonng  different  aspects  of 
mental  health,  pcn«>na!ir>'  and 
behavior  highlighted  the  1 1 rh 
Annual  University  Research  Week, 
.■\pnl  12-14.  Spoasored  by  the 
University’  Gmunittee  on  Research 
and  the  Rush  chapter  of  the  scientific 
research  si>ciety'.  Sigma  Xi,  the  week 
draw's  attention  to  the  diverse 
research  conducted  at  Ru.sh  by  its 
faculty  and  students. 

The  Sigma  Xi  guest  lecturer  was 
Jan  Fawcett.  M.D.,  the  Grainger 
nirecti>rof  the  Ru.sh  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being.  He  described 
more  than  two  decades  of  Rush 
research  on  the  pharmacologic- 
treatment  of  depression.  lOr. 

Fawcett — who  is  the  Stanley  G. 
Harris,  Sr.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry — 
also  discus.sed  more  recent  Rush 
research  on  personality  traits  among 
depressed  patients  that  increa.se  their 
risk  for  suicide. 

I Dr.  Faw’cett  and  his  colleagues 
! have  found  that  depressed  people  who 
tend  to  lie  hopeless  and 
j “anhedonic” — unable  to  feel 
I pleasure — are  at  higher  risk  for 
I suicide  than  depre.ssed  patients  w'ho 
1 don’t  show  these  traits, 


Markuu  Linnoila,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
scientific  director  of  intramural 
programs  with  the  National  Instinitc 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
discussc*d  neurochemical  factors  that 
may  contribute  to  impulsive,  violent 
behavior  and  a type  of  alcohol  ism 
marked  by  this  conduct.  Research  by 
L>.  Linnoila  suggests  pet)ple  prone  to 
the.-<’  behaviors  have  lower  levels  of  a 
brain  chemical  called  serotonin, 
which  is  thought  to  play  a mle  in 
impulse  control. 

Tliis  year’s  mcipients  of  Sigma  Xi 
outstanding  student  research  awards 
were  Michael  Sullivan,  Rush  Meilical 
College;  Sara  J.  Boskovich,  College  of 
Nursing;  Mi-Chung  Ahn,  the 
Graduate  College;  and  Xunyi  Xu,  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences.  Tlie 
outstanding  student  poster  award 
went  to  Denise  K.  Gavin,  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

Sigma  Xi  faculty  blue-riblx)n 
posters  were  presented  by  Paul  M. 
Carvey,  Ph.D.,  neurological  sciences; 
Denis  Evans,  M.D.,  (Center  for 
Research  on  Health  and  Aging;  Mark 
E.  Peeples,  Ph.D.,  immunology 
microbiology:  and  Janice  M.  Zeller, 
Ph.D.,  R.N.,  medical  nursing.  ■ 


Rag  day 

Tlie  Rush  Veterans  Committee  is 
sponsoring  Rush  Veterans  Day, 
Tuesday,  June  14.  There  will  be  free 
food  and  live  entertainment  on  the 
west  lawn  of  Professional  Building 
III,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Officer  Charles 
Nichols  or  OfficerJ.T.  Blue,  (312) 
942-5678. 

Congrats,  grads 

A nationally  recognized  health 
policy  expert  and  medical  educator, 
Steven  A.  Schroeder,  M.D.,  will  give 
the  keynote  address  at  the  22nd 
annual 

commencement 
of  Rush 
University, 
Saturday,  June 
11,  at  Medinah 
Temple.  He  is 
president  of  the 
Robert  Wood 
Johnson 
Foundation,  the 
largest  U.S. 
foundation 
dedicated  to  projects  that  improve 
the  health  and  health  care  of 
Americans.  ■ 


Helping  athletes 
stay  focused 

When  Bulls  forward  Horace  Grant 
jogged  onto  the  court  a few  years  ago 
wearing  gi>ggles,  he  debuted  a whole 
new  look  for  himself — and  much- 
improved  eyesight — thanks  to  Rush 
ophrhalmologist  David  H.  Orth, 

M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

“Horace  is  an  all-star,  probably 
one  of  the  two  or  three  best  forwards 
in  basketball  today,  and  he  got  all 
thniugh  his  college  career  and  didn't 
know  he  had  a vision  deficit,”  says  Dr. 
Orth,  professor  of  ophthalmology  and 
team  eye  doctor  for  the  Bulls  and  the 
'White  Sox. 

“Most  of  his  game  was 
concentrated  right  around  the  basket, 
but  now  that  he  has  sharper  vision 
and  better  depth  perception,  he’s  a 
much  improved  outside  shooter,”  says 
Dr.  Orth.  "His  passing  is  much 
improved,  too,  because  his  peripheral 
vision  is  clearer  and  he  sees  everyone 
better.” 

Dr.  Orth  is  a specialist  in  diseases 
of  the  retina,  the  light-sensitive  tissue 
that  lines  the  inside  of  the  eye.  He 
keeps  busy  with  his  private  practice 
and  his  teaching  post  at  Rush.  But  10 
years  ago  he  decided  to  find  a way  to 
practice  his  craft  in  yet  another  arena 
he  loves:  sports. 

He  suggested  to  his  friend,  Jerry 
Reinsdorf,  owner  of  the  White  Sox 
and  Bulls,  the  idea  of  offering  a vision- 
screening  program  for  the  players. 

"I  convinced  Jerry  that  the  vision 
of  these  athletes  is  important  to 
consider,  as  are  all  their  other  physical 
functions.  So  we  instituted  one  of  the 


first  comprehensive  vision  screening 
programs  with  the  White  Sox  about 
10  years  ago,  and  later  extended  it  to 
the  Chicago  Bulls.” 

One  of  the  perks  of  being  the  eye 
doctor  for  the  White  Sox  is  spending 
each  February  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
checking  the  vision  of  players  in  both 
the  majtrr  and  minor  leagues. 


PeopletdI^ow 


But  these  aren’t  garden-variety 
eye  exams. 

"Not  only  do  we  check  whether 
players’  vision  is  20/20,  but  we  have 
all  kinds  of  hand-eye  coordination 
testing  that  we  do  with  special 
instruments,”  says  Dr.  Orth.  “We  can 


also  check  players’  depth  perception 
and  reaction  time.” 

He  estimates  that  anywhere  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  players 
for  the  Sox  and  Bulls  wear  contact 
lenses  or  glasses.  Not  Michael  Jordan, 
though.  He  has  20/20  vision. 

“1  don’t  think  it’s  a fact  that  his 
vision  is  so  much  better  than  anyone 
else,  but  he’s  so  focused  and 
concentrates  so  intensely  when  he 
does  these  tests  and  he  scores  very 
well  on  them,”  says  Dr.  Orth.  “I  think 
it’s  just  part  of  his  whole  makeup,  that 
whenever  there’s  a challenge,  he’s  going 
to  try  to  do  the  absolute  best  he  can.” 

In  addition  to  routine  vision  tests. 
Dr.  Orth  will  occasionally  be  called  in 
to  treat  an  eye  injury. 

"It’s  surprising  considering  how 
quickly  these  athletes  move,  that  we 
don’t  see  more  injuries,”  he  says. 


"At  the  end  of  March,  Scottie 
Pippen  got  a finger  to  the  eye  by  B.J. 
Armstrong  during  practice.  Fortunately, 
It  missed  his  cornea,  but  he  had  some 
swelling  of  the  lid.” 

Kirk  H.  Packo,  M.D.,  associate 
professor  of  ophthalmology  at  Rush 
and  a partner  in  Dr.  Orth’s  practice, 
says  his  colleague  takes  a special 
interest  in  the  players  and  their 
success. 

"During  the  championship  series 
against  the  bikers,  Horace  Grant 
decided  he  didn’t  want  to  wear  his 
glasses,”  says  Dr.  Packo.  “David  was 
keeping  score  when  Horace  was 
shooting  and  noticed  that  when  he 
was  wearing  his  glasses,  Horace’s 
shooting  improved.  David  was  able  to 
convince  Horace  of  that.”  ■ 


MnnHiody 
confepence  held 
at  Rush 

On  April  6,  the  third  annual  Rush 
Mind-Body  Medicine  Conference 
addressed  rhe  powerful  influence  of 
the  mind  on  the  body. 

More  than  1 50  health  care 
professionals  from  around  the 
country  came  to  hear  Rush 
specialists  from  disciplines  such  as 
cardiology,  preventive  medicine  and 
psychology  discuss  the  benefits  of  a 
mind-body  approach  to  primary 
care.  More  than  30  percent  of  those 
who  attended  were  physicians. 

Guest  speaker  Carol  L.  Wells, 
M.Ed.,  R.N.,  of  the  Mind/Body 
Medical  Institute  of  Harvard 
Medical  School’s  Deaconess 
Hospital,  addressed  new  approaches 
to  managing  chronic  pain. 

Other  speakers  offered  practical 
advice  on  using  so-called 
biobehavioral  interventions,  such  as 
stress  management,  along  with 
medical  care  for  older  adults  and 
people  with  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Such  interventions  may  also 
include  use  of  support  groups, 
counseling,  and  lifestyle  changes — 
encouraging  patients  to  improve 
their  diets,  get  regular  exercise  and 
quit  smoking. 

“Psychological  and  behavioral 
interventions  can  help  patients 
more  directly  address  their  physical 
distress  and,  in  the  process,  help 
them  become  less  dependent  upon 
medical  care,”  explained  conference 
coordinator  Marco  De  La  Cruz, 

M.D.,  assistant  professor  of  family 
medicine  at  Rush. 

The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine,  the  Rush  Primary  Care 
Institute  and  Rush  Prudential 
Health  Plans.  ■ 


'Angel'  earns  her  wings  every  day 


Unit  clerk  Lynn  Branch  presses  a 
button  on  the  intercom  and  tells 
a nurse  that  she  has  a phone  call. 

“Thank  you,  Angel,”  the  nurse 
answers  back. 

Branch,  a 23-year  employee  of 
Rush,  has  served  as  the  afternoon  unit 
clerk  on  8 North  Atrium  for  the  past 
six  years.  Nurses,  physicians  and  other 
unit  staff  members  call  Branch  by  her 
nickname,  Angel,  which  is 
appropriate,  says  unit  service  manager 
Jill  Goldman. 

"She  is  an  angel.  She’s  always  so 
pleasant,”  says  Goldman. 

As  a unit  clerk  for  the  37-bed 
surgical  unit.  Branch  performs  many 
tasks,  such  as  ordering  supplies  and 
patients’  tests,  answering  phones, 
greeting  patients  and  family  members, 
and  keeping  track  of  patients’  and 
nurses'  schedules.  She  admits  she  has 
a knack  for  organization. 

“You  want  everything  to  nin  the 
way  it  should  run — right.  Then  you 


won’t  have  any  difficulties,  and 
everybody  will  be  happy,”  she  says. 

For  22  of  her  23  years  at  Rush, 
Branch  has  been  a unit  clerk. 

“Even  though  she’s  been  here  for 
a while,  she’s  always  been  able  to  flow 
with  changes,”  says  Goldman. 

“We’ve  come  a long  way  since  1 
first  started  here.  It’s  getting  more 
technical,”  says  Branch. 

But  that  doesn’t  scare  her.  Years 
ago.  Branch  studied  electronics, 
intending  to  design  computers.  Now, 
she  enjoys  updating  information  on 
her  unit’s  two  computers  as  well  as 
working  with  its  wireless 
communication  system. 

Branch’s  mother,  sister  and  sister- 
in-law  encouraged  her  to  work  at 
Rush.  They  all  had  worked  for  the 
institution  23  years  ago. 

“The  place  was  known  as  a family 
place.  Lots  of  people  brought  other 
members  of  their  family  here  to 
work,”  she  says.  Branch  has  a 25-year- 


old  daugltter  who  is  training  tt)  be  a 
pharmacist.  “Mayl>e  she'll  come 
here.” 

Branch  considers  the  nurses  on 
8 North  part  of  her  extended  family. 

“We  htdd  the  nurses  together. 
You  have  to  he  a counselor, 
sometimes,  and  you  have  to  be  there 
to  listen  aiul  help  them  out,"  .says 
Branch.  She  has  offered  advice  tm 
everything  from  children  and 
Ixiyfriends  to  bills  and  decorating. 

And  for  Branch,  reaching  out  to 
orliers  is  what  being  a unit  clerk  is  all 
about. 

“I  like  meeting  new  people,”  she 
says.  "People  from  all  over  rhe 
hospital  will  eventually  pass  through 
8 North.  And  1 like  to  help  them.”  ■ 

Unit  Clerk  Recognition  Day  at  Rii.s/i  is 
Tuesday,  May  24-  Tteo  rcce/ition.';  ii'ifl 
be  held  in  room  542  of  the  Searle 
Conference  Center — one  from  7 to  8 
a.m.  arud  the  other  from  2 to  3 p.m. 


Second  town 
meeting  focuses  on 
changes  at  Rush 

Senior  vice  president  /or  /lospicol  affairs , 
Tnmiun  Esmond.  Jr.,  talked  with 
empkyyees  at  a Medical  Center  toien 
meering  Marc/i  3 J . What  follows  are 
excerpts  from  that  meeting.  Qitesritms 
have  been  paraphrased. 

Q:  The  institution  is  in  the  midst  of 
change.  Wlien  is  it  going  to  be  over?\ 
A:  It’s  ntu  going  to  be  over  when  we 
have  50  fewer  employees.  It’s  not 
going  to  be  over  when  we  have  a 
new  program.  It’s  not  going  to  be 
over  when  the  beds  as  we  kntiw 
them  today  are  filled.  ..  It’s  over 
when  we’re  comfortable  with  our 
ability  to  change  as  the  demands 
on  us  change. 

It’s  a change  in  the  way  that  we  do 
things. . .to  adapt  to  the  way  the 
customer  changes  his  or  her 
requirements  or  payers  change 
their  requirements  [whether]  next 
week,  next  month,  next  year  or  in 
five  years. 


Q:  What  ideas  are  driving  the 
institution  to  make  changes? 

A:  One  is  the  rapid  movement  to 
outpatient,  ambulatory  care — 
simply  recognizing  that  there  is  a 
demand  on  us,  and  we’re  moving 
resources  to  cover  the  outpatient 
sidc^ 

Th^ecqnd  thing  that’s  happening 
is  the  payers  are  changing  their 
demandsj— they  want  us  to  take 
risks,  ft ’smow  up  to  us  to  manage 
•-  Ueog^of  stay  anifTwhayiwe  spend 
'Xper'’^ day,  JJhe  payers  are-^ying), 

“We’ll  pay  ycid  M6  'per  mem^r  per 
month,  and  you  ^ovideallldf  the 
inpatient  and  outpiiri^  se^jees.” 

The  third  thing  that's  h^pening  is  , 
a very  rapid  change  in  the  j \ 

requirements  for  information.  / L j 

Employers  want  information  a^ut 
what’s  happening  to  their 
employees.  Payers  want  to  know 
what  you’re  doing  for  their  jseople. 

Q:  What  change>  should  we  expect 
on  the  patient  care  units  in  the 
next  three  years? 

A:  You’re  going  to  see  that  same  bed 


and  chat  same  unit  used  by  people 
who  have  a much  higher  need  for 
care,  for  service. . ..Technology  is 
allowing  us  to  move  some  of  the 
people  who  would  have  stayed  in 
rhe  ho.spical  to  the  outpatient 
setting.  The  fifth-floor  Surgicenter 
IS  going  like  gangbusters.  They’re 
doing  better  than  we  projected. 
Why?  Because  we’re  able  to  take 
care  of  more  people  on  an 
outpatient  basis. 

Q:  With  all  the  cost  cuts  that  have 
been  made  already,  we  .still  need 
to  cut  nu*re? 

A:  We're  trying  to  get  our  costs  down 
so  we  can  be  price-competitive  and 
still  cover  our  costs.  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  most  of  our  costs 
\can  be  adjusted..  ..We  need  to  find 
but  what  makes  our  costs  vary, 
^need  to  manage  knowing  that 
there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
costs,  hut  we  also  need  to  manage 
in  a way  that  puts  the  right 
resources  where  the  demand  is — 
the  patients'  requirements.  ■ 
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SDreading 
tne  wora 

The  Medical  Center  has  launched  its 
first-ever  advertising  campaign. 

In  April,  print  ads  began 
appearing  in  zoned  editions  of  the 
C/ucago  Tribune  and  C/ucago  Sun- 
Times.  Radio  ads  will  be  aired  in  the 
coming  months. 

“Rush  has 
always  had  an 
excellent 
reputation  for 
the  finest  care 
in  metro- 
politan 

Chicago,”  says 
Leo  M. 

Henikoff, 

M.D., 

president  and 
CEO  of  Rush. 

“But  we 
believe  it  is 
important  to 
convey  more 
information 
about  the 
services  we 
provide,  the 
high  caliber 


staff,  the  role  of  teaching  and 
research,  and  particularly  the  strong 
commitment  we  have  made  to 
enliancing  patient  care  via  the  Rush 
Institutes.  As  part  of  a more 
comprehensive  marketing  plan,  the 
advertising  campaign  will  help  us 
begin  to  do  that." 

Kathy  Luth,  associate  vice 
president  of  marketing,  says  that 
typically  academic  medical  centers 
have  been  slow  to  embrace  marketing 
as  a business  practice.  “But  with 
health  care  reform 

looming  and 
increased 
competition 
between 
hospitals,  it  has 
become  a 
necessity." 

Luth  came 
to  Rush  a year- 
and-a-half  ago 
to  develop  the 
Medical 
Center’s  overall 
marketing 
communication 
plan  of  which 
the  advertising 
campaign  is  a 
part. 

The  first  ad 
of  the  series 


introduces  the  Rush  Institutes. 
Subsequent  ads  will  focus  on 
individual  Institutes,  particularly  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute,  the  Rush 
Heart  Institute  and  the  Rush  Arthritis 
and  Orthopedics  Institute. 

Luth  has  been  working  with 
Chicago-based  GreenHouse 
Communications  to  develop  the  ads 
as  well  as  other  marketing  support 
materials,  such  as  brochures  and 
newsletters. 

“We  want  to  let  people  know  that 
Rush  has  world-renowned  doctors,  is 
patient-focused  and  has  a broad  range 
of  services  and  programs,”  says  Luth. 

The  development  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  marketing  strategy,  which 
includes  the  advertising  campaign, 
required  more  than  a year  of 
planning.  Institute  marketing 
committees  were  formed,  and  in  some 
instances  market  research  was 
conducted  to  learn  about  perceptions 
of  Rush. 

Just  as  the  plan  could  not  be 
developed  overnight,  measuring  its 
effectiveness  will  take  time  too. 

"Marketing  is  a long-term 
proposition,"  says  Luth.  “We  want  to 
build  upon  the  positive  perception  of 
Rush  within  the  community  and 
provide  ongoing  information  to  help 
people  make  informed  decisions  about 
health  care.”  ■ 


Start  nest  egg 


Information  about  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  program  will  be  distributed  to 
employees  with  their  paychecks  in 
May.  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  can  be 
purchased  through  payroll 
deduction.  Bonds  are  sent  directly 
to  employees’  homes  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds  are 
currently  guaranteeing  at  least  4 
percent  interest  when  held  for  five 
years.  The  interest  accumulated 
from  the  bonds  is  exempt  from  state 
and  local  income  tax,  and  federal 
income  tax  may  be  deferred  until 
the  bonds  are 
cashed.  When 
bonds  are  used 
toward  the  cost  of 
higher  education, 
the  interest 
earned  may  be 
' completely  tax- 
free. 

To  sign  up  for  this  program, 
employees  should  complete 
deduction  authorization  cards  and 
return  them  to  Payroll,  in  Room 
150  TOB.  For  more  information, 
call  Payroll,  (312)  94Z-5625.  ■ 
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Employees  shine  on  Founders  Day 

The  eclip  se 
was  on  the 
mind  of  the 
Rev.  James 
Corrigan,  of 
Religion, 

Health  and 
Human 
Values,  when 
he  addressed 

longtime  Rush  employees  at  the 
President’s  Dinner  May  10.  "The 
feelings  of  awe,  humility  and  gratitude 
that  touched  us  today  when  we 
witnessed  the  solar  eclipse,  touch  us 
tonight,”  said  Corrigan  in  his 
invocation.  “You  are  a people  of  faith, 
hope  and  resilience.” 

Rush  employees  of  25,  30  and  35 
years  had  gathered  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village  for  a dinner  in 
their  honor.  The  dinner  is  part  of  an 
event  called  Founders  Day,  held  every 
spring,  that  honors  employees.  Earlier 
in  the  day,  a luncheon  in  Room  500 
recognized  employees  who  have 
worked  at  Rush  for  1 5 and  20  years. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president 
and  CEO,  told  the  dinner  attendees: 

"The  quality  in  this  institution  is  you. 

Your  service... is  immense.  I’m 
humbled  by  being  with  people  who’ve 
been  so  loyal  and  so  good  to  this 
institution." 

In  addition  to  recognizing 
longtime  employees.  Founders  Day  is 
a time  to  give  special  recognition  to 
employees  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  Rush. 

This  year’s  award  winners  are: 

Jane  Grady:  Grady,  director  of 
Laurance  Armour  Day  School,  won 
the  James  A.  Campbell,  M.D., 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  The 
award  is  given  to  "people  dedicated  to 


Jane  Grady,  winner  of  the  James  A. 
Campbell,  M.D.,  Distrngwis/ied  Service 
Award,  gets  a congratulatory  hug  from 
20'year  employee  Beverly  Huckman. 


director  of  Emergency  Services,  won 
the  1 lenry  P.  Russe,  M.D., 
Humanitarian  Awaril. 

“Tlii.s  years  recipient  represents 
the  true  meaning  of  this  award.  ! le 
provides  quality  care  and  a humane 
toucli,”  said  Charles  Fi.  Nichols, 
security  officer,  who  presented  ihe 
award.  Nichols  was  the  originator  of 
this  award  and  a friend  of  Dr,  Russe.  ■ 

See  "Empliyyee’i  homned  fur  service," 
pages  3'6. 


Truman  Esmond,  jr.,  senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  who 
presented  the  award. 


Cornelius  Forster,  M.S.:  Forster, 
assistant  director  of  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories,  won  the  Community 
Service  Award  for  his  work  with  the 
Westside  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  Nenvork. 

Said  Esmond,  “This  is  a really 
special  award.  It  recognizes  you  and 
all  the  folks  who  work  for  you  on  a 
very  special  project.” 


Paul  Espinosa  and  Sharon  Dolce- 
Manson,  M.S.,  R.N.:  Tlic  Alice 
Sachs  Memorial  Award  was  shared 
by  these  two  employees,  lecognized 
for  their  excellent  work  habits  and 
dedication  to  patient  care. 

Espinosa  is  a technician  in 
cardiology  and  Dolce- 
Manson  works  in  the 
TTiomas  Ha  zen 
Tliome  Bone 
Marrt)w 

Transplant  Center 
at  Rush. 


William  Wiessner, 
M.S.,  R.N.: 
Wiessner,  nursing 
and  administrative 


lNT®vlH)C^S 


A front-page  story  in  the  C/iicago 
Tnfrune  described  a landmark  study 
now  under  way  involving  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center. 
Brothers  and  priests  from  the  Society 
of  the  Divine  Word  residence 
community’  have  volunteered  to  be 
examined  annually  by  Rush 
researchers  seeking  clues  to  normal 
brain  aging,  as  part  of  a larger  study  of 
Alzheimer’s  and  other  chronic 
neurologic  conditions.  Upon  death, 
they  will  donate  their  brains  for 
autopsy.  David  Bennett,  M.D.,  and 
Julie  Bach,  L.C.S.W.,  study 
c(X3rdinator,  were  quoted.  Dr.  Bennett 
said  what  makes  this  study  unusual  is 
the  participation  of  large  numbers  of 
healthy  elderly  people,  like  the  clergy, 
whose  data  will  be  compared  with 
that  of  more  frail  elderly. 

In  a New  York  Times  magazine 
article  on  Alzheimer’s,  Denis  Evans, 
M.D.,  co-director  of  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center,  discussed 
a study  he  conducted  in  Bcrston  that 
first  showed  how  the  incidence  of 
Alzheimer’s  increases  with  age.  His 
research  showed  that  of  467  people, 

3 percent  of  those  aged  65  to  74  had 
Alzheimer’s;  for  those  aged  75  to  84. 

19  percent  had  the  disease;  and  for 
those  over  the  age  of  85,  the  rate  of 
Alzheimer’s  was  47  percent.  "The  age 
distribution  curve,’’  said  Dr.  Evans, 
"implies  a dramatic  increase  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  illness  in  the  years 
ahead." 

Daniel  Angres,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  Rush  Behavioral  Health  Center, 
was  featured  in  the  “Medlife"  section 
of  the  C/iicago  Sim-TiTties  in  a story 
about  the  center,  which  specializes  in 
treating  health  professionals  with 
alcohol  or  drug  problems.  Dr.  Angres, 
himself  a recovering  drug  and  alcohol 
abuser,  said  that  15  percent  of  health 
professionals  will  have  a problem  with 
drugs  or  alcohol  sometime  in  their 
lives.  He  also  said  that  health  workers 
are  no  more  likely  to  become  addicted 
than  the  general  population. 

In  a related  “Medlife"  article,  Jan 
Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  was 


quoted  about  a new  drug  treatment  to 
prevent  recovering  alcoholics  from 
relapsing.  The  study  is  comparing  two 
active  drugs,  the  anti-depressant 
lithium  and  the  anti-anxiety  drug 
buspirone,  with  a placebo  containing 
vitamin  B.  Dr.  Fawcett  said  early 
research  has  been  promising,  with 
lithium  helping  to  bring  about  long- 
term abstinence  from  alcohol  in  65 
percent  of  patients. 

John  Bagdade,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  was  interviewed  by  the 
New  York  Times  about  his  research 
examining  heart  disease  in  Pima 
Indians,  who  live  in  the  southwestern 
United  States.  Tlie  Pimas  have  very 
low  rates  of  heart  disease  despite  a 
high  prevalence  of  obesity  and 
diabetes.  Researchers  believe  that  the 
Pima  Indians  may  be  protected 
because  of  the  way  their  blood 
transports  cholesterol.  For  this  reason, 
Pima  Indians  have  high  levels  oi 
"good"  cholesterol  and  low  levels  of 
“bad”  cholesterol. 

Robert  March,  M.D., 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery, 
explained  a new  heart  laser  treatment 
for  end-stage  heart  disease  to  Channel 
7 reporter  Sylvia  Perez  (see  photo). 

Dr.  March  performed  transmyocardial 
laser  revascularization  (TMLR)  at 
Rush  May  5.  The  Rush  Heart 
Institute  is  one  of  six  centers  in  the 
United  States  studying  the  laser 
procedure’s  effectiveness.  Dr.  March 
was  also  interviewed  by  Channel  32, 
Chicagoland  TV  and  WMAQ-AM. 

A front-page  story  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  explained  the  new 
relationship  between  Rush  and  Cook 
County  Hospital  that  will  enable 
Rush  medical  students  and  residents 
to  train  at  Cook  County.  “On  Julyl, 
all  surgical  residents  at  Rush  will  he 
taking  rotations  at  County  Hospital,” 
said  Avery  Miller,  vice  president  of 
interinstitutional  affairs.  “It  will  be 
good  for  both  institutions,”  Miller  was 
also  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tn'hune 
about  the  affiliation,  which  was 
lauded  in  a Tribune  editorial  and  in 
Modem  Healthcare.  ■ 


Nurses  rewarded 
fer  excellence 


For  her  implementation  of  detailed, 
innovative  plans  of  patient  care, 
Judy  Nelson,  R.N.,  is  considered  a 
pathfinder  by  her  colleagues.  And  it  is 
for  this  that  the  clinical  nurse 
coordinator  for  8 North  Atrium 
received  “The  Pioneer,”  a Special 
Recognition  Award,  at  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff 
Recognition  Luncheon  May  4- 
In  addition  to  Nelson,  10  other 
nurses  received  awards  that  day. 
Charlene  TTiomas,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
acting  associate  chairperson  of 
OR/Surgical  Nursing,  described  all  19 
nominees  at  the  annual  event,  which 
was  held  at  the  Inn  at  University 
Village.  Vice  president  for  Nursing 
Affairs  Kathleen  Andreoli,  D.S.N., 
presented  the  awards. 

“While  Rush  has  many,  many 
outstanding  nurses,  this  group  is 
special,”  said  Thomas.  "Their 
colleagues  prepared  and  submitted 
documentation  in  support  of  their 
nominations  to  show  just  how  special 
they  are.” 


Six  nurses  won  the  Luther 
Christman  Clinical  Excellence 
Award.  Tlu'  award  recognizes  nurses 
who  demonstrate  superior 
performance  in  caring  for  patients. 

The  winners  were  Kevin  Kissane, 
M.S.,  R.N-,  medical  nursing;  Pearlie 
Henson,  R.N.,  surgical  nursing;  jane 
Deuster,  R.N.,  psychiatric  nursing; 
Laura  Bradford,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing;  Laura  Miller, 
R.N.,  gerontological  nursing;  and 
Rose  Mauch,  C.R.R.N.,  R.N., 
community  health  nursing. 

The  Nurse  Mentorship  Award 
honors  nurses  for  their  ability  to 
counsel,  teach  and  listen  to  their 
junior  colleagues,  helping  them  grow 
and  become  successful.  The  four  who 
received  this  award  were  Belen  de  la 
Rosa,  R.N.,  psychiatric  nursing; 
Maureen  Cahill,  M.S.N.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing;  Jane  Walton, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  C.,  gerontological 
nursing;  and  Alice  Geis,  M.S.,  R.N., 
community  health  nutsing.  ■ 

- ' — TimmoBB 


Congratulations,  Dr.  Henikoff 


Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Medical  Center,  received  the  Civic  Leadership  Award 
from  the  American  Jewish  Committee  at  a dinner  in 
his  honor  May  24- 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  event,  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  Chicago,  was  Louis  Sullivan,  M.D., 
formet  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Leo  M.  Heniko^,  M.D.  The  committee  recognized  Dr.  Henikoff  for  his 
many  contributions  to  academic  medicine,  his 
expertise  in  health  care  delivery  systems  and  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  community. 

Dr.  Henikoff,  a pediatric  cardiologist,  has  been  president  and  CEO  of  Rush 
since  1984-  He  is  also  professor  of  medicine  and  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Rush 
Medical  College. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee’s  mission,  in  part,  is  to  protect  the 
security  of  jews  throughout  the  world.  “ 


Employees  honored  for  service  35  years 


Caml  A.  Jacohwn 
Aniimarie  JctlUiw-ski 
Johnnie  M.  Jones 
Marjorie  L.  Kaplan 
Lynn  B.  Knud&on 
Ainparo  D.  Tan  Kong 
Homer  Lambert,  Jr.' 

Robin  j.  Lamoni 
Fredrick  Lewis 
Mar\'iiJ.  Lewis 
Anthony]  Liddi 
Judith  I.  Limpiist 
Patricia  E.  Littleton 
Lois  J.  Luckett 
Jean  K.  Lyles 
Nathan  Lyles 
Jerome  E.  Majewski 
Dianc  Martin 
Eugenia  R.  McCletlon 
Werner  A.  Meier.  M.D. 
Gene  F-  Michalik 
Ann  Johnwn  Middleton 
Esidie  L-  Morgan 
Thomas  R.  Mortcll 
Cynthia  K.  Menton 
Raymond  F.  NarKme 
Limla  C.  Nolan 
Eileen  A.  O'Connell 
Lorraine  R.  O’Conner 
Serafin  Pantoja 
Kathleen  M.  Pawlak 
Geraldine  Peacock  • 

Isabel  M-  Pecson 
Ardcssa  A.  Perkins 
Roseanne  Protean,  M.D. 
Daniel  Reyes 
Richard  D.  Rohde 
blame  M.  Scorea 
Barbara  L.  Scott 
Carolyn  R.  Skipper 
George  A.  Stathos 
Dusan  Stefoski,  M.D. 

Euta  R.  Taylor-Beckom 
Hattie  J.  Teague 
Ruth  A.  Thomas 
Jane  A.  Ulsafer-Van  Lanen 
Mary  K.  Walker 
Versie  R.  Walker 
Willie  P.  Ward 
Bumette  Warren-Chaney 
Walter].  Wa.shington 
Carolyn  B.  Watkins 
Willie  L.  Weston 
Diana  Whitaker 
Adriann  D.  Wilson 
Bonnie  R.  Wright 
May  Wu 
Cart  C.  Young 
Josephine  Young 
Karen  L.  2Li!ay 


15YEARS 

Tli.inkamony  Abraham 
Cynthia  Adams 
Philip  V.  Adrian 
Barbara  A.  Alliod-Osier 
Agustin  Almansa 
Maryrose  Amato 
David  R.  Anderson.  Ph.D, 
D.irlene  L.  Avalos 
Ann  B.  Bailey 
Sharon  D.  Bailey 
Rene  T.  Balos 
Andris  G.  Baltmanis 
Louis  ].  Barnes,  Jr..  M.D. 
Harold  R.  Bigger.  M.D. 
James  T.  Blue 
Michelle  Bogd.in 
Frances  Bowen 
Onofrio  Brescia 
Linda  K.  Brown 
Violet  A.  Brown 
Toni  D.  Buckley 
Niecola  Cadogan 
Marietta  Calderon 


Monctic  Solomon  Qilderon 

Raquel  M Calderon 

Sally  Cardcna.s 

Citherinc  Catr.imhone 

Lydia  U.  Chachor 

Kathryn  Christiansen,  D.N.Sc. 

Yvonne  Christmas 

Beth-Anne  Christopher 

Fredric  S.  Cohen.  Ph.D. 

Tedora  A.  Concepcion 

Marilyn  A Cummings 

Elisha  D Dahe 

RohcTt  A.  Dame 

Rickey  C.  Daniel 

Dianc  Divis 

MiciaG.  Davis 

Maria  Pea-:  Blasi 

Belen  T.  do  la  ROsa 

Sasan  L.  I'knney 

William  E.  Deutsch.  M.D. 

Janina  B.  Dianovsky 

Brcneita  E.  Dickerson 

Adrienne  L.  Dinktas 

Mary  C.  Dixon 

Helene  Juratich  Dili 

Arlene  Echols-Plump 

Hildeg.ml  K Elget 

Andrea  E EjcII 

Nathaniel  Faulkner 

RolanJa  J.  Hynn 

Linda  Freeman 

Rose  Garcia 

Alice  M.  Geis 

Dehhie  S.  Gist 

Russell  H.  Glam:,  M.D. 

A.P.  Gosche 
Patricia  A.  GraKiwski 
Linda  A.  Graf 
Frank  J.  Grassini 
Georgia  M Gmwe 
Sylvia  M.  Green-Dixon 
Lillie  B-  Griffin 
Ingrid  E.  Grover 
Kevin  W.  Harper 
Linda  A.  Harper 
Edith  Hiispil 
Marjorie  L.  Hayes 
Randy  Hayes 
Stephanie  L.  Hemphill 
Tressa  M Hemande: 

Joseph  B.  Herrcn 
Syrola  R.  Hirsch 
Euniia  A.  Horton 
Patrice  Hupke 
Melvina  Jackson 
Susan  K.  Jacob.  Ph.D. 

Jeri  Jdineson-Roihm.m 
Stephen  C.  Jensik,  M.D. 
D-borah  D.Johason 
Magdalene  Johnson 
Marilyn  A.  Johnson.  Ph.D 
Marlene  B.  Johnson 
Glenda  A.  Keaton 
Leon  Kelleher.  D.D.S. 
Jonathan  Kelly.  M.D. 

Stephen  M.  Korbet,  M.D. 

Allen  D.  Korenhiit,  M.D. 
Marian  Kriizler 
Jeffrey  S.  Kroin,  Ph.D. 

Lc-she  Kreys 
Nancy  R.  Lamon 
Susan  J-  Larson 
NorineJ.  Levison 
Susan  Lithcriand 
0:ola  Little 
Antonicia  G.  Llanes 
Veronica  D-  Lope: 

Ann  M.  Lough 
John  R.  Lumberg 
Deborah  L.  Mancilla 
Fannie  B.  Marsh 
Maggie  L Marshall 
Francisco  A.  Marline: 

Deborah  H Matayoshi 
Sr.  E McDermott 


35  YEARS 

Margaret  A.  Barnett 
Lenora  Conley 
David  C.  Garron,  Ph.D. 
Minnie  L.  Glass 
Marija  Kuprys 
Louise  Martin 
Norma  Shon 
Daniel  Stegvilas 
Catherine  Thome 
Willie  J.  Wilson 

30  YEARS 

Diana  M.  Barry 
Dotson  I.  Burks 
RoBert  C.  Cooper 
Max  Dansbie 
Edward  L-  Evans 
Leonard  Geno 
Lino  Gnesda 


Stuart  Levin.  M.D. 
Patricia  A.  Lewis 
Eui  C.  Lim 
Phyllis  Lisk 
Dirothy  J.  Lyons 
Bemcice  Mabry 
Jc.ssie  R.  Madlock 
Alice  B.  Marezuk 
Regina  M.  McCabe 
Bruce  C.  McLeod,  M.D. 
Willia  Monis 
Peter  Mosby 
Yvonne  Nicks 
Mary  L.  Palmer 
Roger  W.  Pearson,  M.D. 
Dimingo  Rivera 
Thelma  Robinson 
Barbara  A,  Sanrucci,  M.D. 
Barbara  J . Sconyers 
Lowell  G.  Stein 
Gary  R.  Strokosch,  M.D. 
Viola  Taylor 


$ 


William  H.  Harrison,  Ph.D. 
Demetra  Jackson 

Klaus  E.  Kuetener,  Ph.D. 
Mildred  Z.  Nichols 
Barbara  Pitchford 
Will  C.  Ryan.  M.D. 

Belle  Shim 
Eula  B.  Smith 
Karl  H Wilson 
Joann  L Wojton 
Janet  M.  Wolter,  M D. 

25  YEARS 

Frederick  W.  Achilles 
Azucena  M.  Anays 
Norma  C.  Balienas 
Delores  Barnett 
Otlandus  B.  Bell 
Penny  L.  Beneta::o 
Mildred  Berry 
Pearlie  M.  Black 
Louise  Brantley 
Mattie  Brown 
Kathleen  Brown-Tejack 
Barbara  J.  Chism 
Erma  R.  Collins 
Aldcan  Courts 
EmraaJ.  Edwards 
E::erough  Ezzeraimt 
Bobbie  Finlev 
Wayne  A.  Franckowiak 
Josephine  L.  Gaiter 
Alice  L.  Grady 
Jacqueline  A.  Graham 
Phyllis  M.  Green 
Stephanie  Gregory,  M.D. 
Tommie  J.  Hall 
Rosemary  Harrell 
Leatrice  P.  Harris 
John  E.  Hinko 
Johnnie  M.  Jones 
Susan  M.  Kaleta 
Benha  Kelly 
Cora  L.  Lee 


20  YEARS 

Thomas  P.  Andriacchi.  Ph.D. 
Mediatrix  A.  Aquino 
Gladys  L.  Banger 
Sharon  K.  Bartels 
Booker  T.  Bates 
Donna  L.  Bematdoni 
Steve  Bild 
Catherine  P.  Brady 
Carolyn  Brown-Harris 
David  D.  Caldarelli,  M.D. 
Ruth  S.  C.ampanella.  M.D. 
Bibiana  B.  Chavez 
David  C.  Clark,  Ph-D. 

Lauricc  A.  Cohen 
Cary  M.  Cummens 
Barbara  N.  Davis-Oileman 
Laura  Dent 
Sharon  L.  Drummond 
Eddie  Dunmorc 
Ronald  L.  Edwards 
Belen  N.  Fescin 
Jacob  H.  Fox,  M-D. 

Roberta  A.  Fruth 
Dorothy  M.  Gray 
Loretta  C.  Gvazdinskas 
Barbara  M.  Hare 
Alan  A.  Harris,  M.D. 
Katherine  Herrod 
Jerome  Hoeksema,  M D. 
Beverly  Huckman 
Herschel  A.  Hunter 
James  H.  Jacobs 


Louise  Martin 


Earlier  tliis  surjjical 

technok>gist  Louise  Martin,  CST, 
spent  a week  in  Lis  Vejjas,  She 
went  not  for  blackjack  or  a tr\'  at 
the  roulette  table  bur  for  a lecture 
on  beart/lunjj  bypass  surjjer^'  at  an 
annual  conference  for  people  in 
her  field. 

"You  go  to  learn  new  trends 
for  quality  patient  care  in  the 
oper.itinj^  room,”  says  Martin. 
“You’ve  jjot  to  keep  up  with  that 
because  there’s  new  recbntiloj«y  all 
the  time." 

Martin  celebrates  her  ^5rb 
year  as  a surgical  technologist  at 
Rush.  In  the  operating  room — or 
"O.R.” — she  lays  out  and  or^janizes 
the  tools  that  surj>eon.s  need,  and 
passes  the  tixils  to  them  durin}« 
sur[>ery. 

"We  don’t  have  to 
communicate  a j»rcat  deal — she 
anticipates  our  needs.  Tlie 
instalment  is  always  at  the  ready," 
says  L.  Pcnfield  Faber,  M.D., 
cardiovascular* thoracic  surjjeon. 

When  Martin  starteil  here  in 
1959,  the  hospital’s  16  operating 
rooms  were  on  5 Jelke.  Today, 
there  are  28  O.R.s  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Atrium  Ruildiny.  She’s 
assigned  to  three  or  four  .surHeries  a 
day,  mo.st  of  them  chesr  surgeries. 

“Rut  I don’t  do  open-hearts 
too  much  anynuire.  1 leave  that  for 
rhe  younH  girls,"  she  jokes. 

Martin  has  worked  in 
ho.spitals  all  her  life,  hut  she  didn’t 
leam  the  surgical  technologist’s 
ropes  until  she  came  to  Rush.  On* 
the-joh  training  helped  her  pass 
the  certifying  exam  in  1974-Tliis 
year,  she  was  recertified  for  six 
years  by  the  Liai.son  Council  on 
Certification  for  the  Surgical 
Technologist. 

And  Martin  knows  her  tools, 
even  rhe  history  behind  their 
names.  Ftir  in.stancc,  she  says,  the 
javid  clamps  used  by  surgeons  to 
clear  bl(x:kages  in  the  carotid 
artep/  were  named  for  their 
inventor,  Flushang  javiil,  M.D., 
emeritus  in  cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery  at  Rush. 

Though  she  enjoys  her  work, 
Martin  is  starting  to  feel  the  years. 

"1  have  to  .say  that  I’m  getting 
tired  now.  But  I love  this.  I love 
the  O.R.,”  she  says.  "It’s  about 
people  helping  people.  I don’t 
think  we  can  do  without  that," 


Gerald  J-  Espinosi 
John  K.  Etheridge 
Henry  Falk 
Anna  L.  Fazio 
Frances  E.  Fell 
Walter]-  Ferguson 
Louis  F-  Fogg,  Ph.D. 

Pawn  Foran 
Cornelius  A.  Forster 
Penny  S-  Foshee 
Rick  B-  Freeman 
Lalithambika  H.  Gabriel 
Pante  G.Galang 
Rebecca  K.  Galicia-Torres 
PeUsrah  1.  Gardiner 
Murdis  M.  Garrett 
Tony  Garrett 
Felicia  L.  Garza 
Htnvard  M.  Cebel,  Ph.D- 
Janct  Gianino 
I'hvid  W.  Gilley,  Ph  D. 
Odessa  Gunn 
Mercedes  Guyton 


Maria  Mena 
Joan  C-  Mikol 
Margaret  K.  Miles 
Avery  S.  Miller 
Josephine  Miller 
Keith  W.  Millikan 
Joel  C.  Miranda 
Mary  Wood  Molo,  M.D 
Wanda  Lavem  Moore 
Brenda  ].  Muench 
Kimberly  P Mullaney 
Ronda  E.  Murphy 
Bcrnadine  A-  Murray 
Mary  E-  Mytnik 
Jeffrey  A-  Nelson,  M.D. 

Lmda  L.  Nelson 
Walter  D.  Niles 
Kenneth  P.  Pawlowicz 
Arnold  Curtis  Payne 
Eliz.rbeth  Perez 
Margaret  E.  Perino 
Ruthie  M.  Petenon 
Karen  L.  Pierce,  M.D. 
PaulG-  Pierpaoli 
Al  H.  Pintozzi 
Minnie  M.  Pipkin 
Victoria  A.  Piszkiewic: 
EivaO.  Poznanski,  M.L"). 
RiKisevelt  Pridgeon 
Philip  F.  Quinn 
Richard  G-  Rawlins.  Ph.D. 
Jeroine  Reed 
Phyllis  E.  Reed 
Brenda  J.  Reed-Martin 
Nancy  L.  Reid 
Mary  L.  Righeimer 
Ruzica  K.  Ristanovic.  M.D. 
Sheila  L.  Roberts 
Arlene  Robinson 
Michael  Robinson 
Wanda  E.  Robles 
Milady  Rogriguez-Cerger 
Steven  K.  Rothschild,  M.D. 
Mane  V.  Rust 
Barbara  A.  Sabine 
John  Salinas 
Patricia  C.  Sanchez 
David  Scales 

Thomas  M.  Schmid,  Ph.D. 
Jody  M.  Selenica 
Lu:  E.  Serrano 
Ramona  G.  Shumpert 
Annette  Slingo 
Alberta  Smith 
Helen  F.  Smith 
R.  Jeffery  Snell.  M.D. 

Alice  R.  Sobus 
Ida  J.  Spann 
Debra  A.  Speaks 


Lois  A.  Halstead,  Ph  D. 
Mary  Hand 
Hilda  D.  Harast 
Janet  M.  Haw 
Thelma  R.  Heard 
Irene  Henderson 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D. 
Maxine  L.  Higgins 
Diane  D.  Homan,  M.D. 
James  Hsu 

Bruce  H.  Hiick,  M.D. 
Karen  L.  Huffman 
Eduardo  M.  Israel 
Ann  M.  jankicwicz 
Margaret  L.  Jannotta 
Guadalupe  C.  Jasso 
Sheryl  Jonagan 
Ronald  J.  Jones 
Willie  F.  Jones 
Susan  K.  jump 
Carolyn  Y.  Kanaya 


Georgia  A.  Kelly 
Helen  Killham 
Donna  S.  Kin,  M.D. 

Greg  C.  Knepper 
Phyllis  A.  Korpan 
W.  Kowalisyn 
Jacqueline  Kroger 
Janet  M.  Kuzniar 
Geraldine  M.  Laria 
Brenda  G.  Larkin 
Geraldine  M.  Le  Pore 
Gladys  A.  Lee 
Helen  Roberta  Lewis 
John  C.  Lewis 
Christine  B.  Lotzer 
Bonnie  Macius 
Stephen  R Mack 
Kathryn  A.  Mackey 
Sheila  D.  Malone 
Jacob  A.  Mathew 
Margaret  McCaughey 
Christine  M.  Mclnerney 
Charles  E.  Mcbane 


Z5yen*s 


Domingo  Rivera 

Many  people  keep  photos  of  their 
children  in  their  wallets.  Domingo 
Rivera,  a 25'year  employee  of  the 
carpentry  shop  at  Rush,  keeps  an 
old  picture  of  Rush. 

Wlien  he  started  here  in  1 969, 
Rivera  worked  on  the  1 1 th  floor  of 
Jelke,  which  had  only  12  floors  at 
the  time,  and  now  has  15.  Much  of 
his  work  then  was  installing  floors, 
tile,  doors  and  drop  ceilings  in  new 
offices.  Now,  he  maintains 
furniture  and  fixtures  in  the 
pediatric  units  of  the  hospital. 

"He  makes  sure  everything  is 
up  to  standards,”  says  Tony  Liddi, 
Rivera’s  foreman  for  the  past  five 
years  and  fellow  employee  for  20 
years. 

"He  always  tries  to  be  a 
helping  hand.  He’s  an  all-around 
nice  guy.” 

Rivera  has  built  a name  for 
himself  as  an  employee  volunteer. 

For  more  than  10  years,  he  has 
served  on  the  Employee  Activities 
Committee  (now  called  the 
Community  Outreach 
Committee).  In  the  ’70s,  he 
managed  the  carpentry  shop’s 
softball  team. 

“That  was  one  of  the  greatest 
things.  We  played  against  doctors, 
Administration,  Housekeeping, 

Food  Service,  Finance,”  says 
Rivera.  "It  was  one  thing  everyone 
looked  forward  to  on 
Wednesdays.” 

Rivera  not  only  celebrates  25 
years  at  Rush  this  year,  but  also  25 
years  of  marriage  to  his  wife, 

Maria,  who  also  works  at  Rush. 
When  they  aren’t  at  work,  the 
Riveras  are  touring  Illinois  on 
Domingo’s  Harley-Davidson  Ultra 
Classic  motorcycle. 

Rivera  takes  as  much  pride  in 
his  carpentry  work  as  he  does  in 
his  bike. 

“When  nurses  and  doctors  talk 
to  you  about  doing  a job,  they  get 
to  know  how  you  do  things,”  he 
says.  “I  love  it  when  they  say,  ‘I 
want  Rivera  doing  this.’  1 like  that, 
because  I do  my  job."  ■ 


10YEARS 

Herand  Abcanan,  M.D. 

David  Akrc 
Leslie  j.  Albrecht 
ZenaidaO.  Alcala 
Mane  Aldridge 
Roger].  Allen 
Donald  R.  Anderson 
Robert  A.  Anderson.  Ph.D. 

Wayne  B.  Anderson 

Gunnar  B.  J.  Andersson,  M.D.,  Ph  D. 


Sandra  L.  McFollIng 
P.iwn  M.  McGovern 
William  C.  McNe.ll 
Mary  E.  Meus 
Pamela  Y.  Mims 
Fraternidad  T.  Modesto 
Beverly  Morales 
P.imela  L.  Mulay 
Karl  P Navaneie 
Michael  N-  Nelson 
Cathy  Newkirk 
BettyeJ.  Northern 
Ssiledad  Nunez 
Theresa  O’Carroll 
Ortega  Oliver 
Ciihcrinc  H.  Orpett 
Mary  Pabst 
Tee  W.  Page 
Wendy  Pattersesn 
Artlis  R Pearson 
Bernita  Pcete 
Helen  M.  Petryna 
Justine  M.  Phag.m 
William  L.  Pipkin 
Katherine  Pischke-Winn 
Liuric  A.  Piescia 
l\-bbie  A.  Priley 
R.iul  Ramirez 
l>;hra  J.  Ray 
Lee  D.  Ray 
William  B.  Reynolds 
Ella  M.  Richard 
Spring  C.  Richards 
Daniel  H.  Romaneik 
Rosa  A.  Sanchez 
John  A.  Schaffner.  M.D. 
Mark  K.  Schilling 
EkibbieJ.  Shelton 
Hyun  P.  Shin 
LoisSliumachcf 
Lynn  Sivertsen 
Anastasia  K.  SkifHsr 
Michelle  R.  Smith 
Aimec  C.  St.  Pierre.  M.D. 
Mary  Z.  Stanum 
Virginia  Stehman 
Evadney  L.  Stephens 
Doreen  I.  Stewart 
Erlinda  N.  Suarez 
Phyllis  Swain 
Larry  L.  Thomas 
Nanette  E Thoma.s 
Paula  S.  Thomas 
Hazel  J.  Thompson 
Juanita  Tolivcr-Moorc 
Thomas  M.  Turner 
Mary  E.  Turyk 
Sharon  L.  Tyrrell 
William  C.  Wagner.  Ph.D. 
Orest  E.  Wasvlnv,  Ph.D. 
Mary  L.  Watkins 
Debra  Williams 
Lartharee  Winston 
Polly  C.  Wright 
Susan  Shih  Wu 
Robert  L.  Young 
Etelvina  Zarco 


John  D.  Bagdadc.  M.D. 
Patricia  A.  Baird 
Claudia  Bakas 
Jacqueline  Bardwcll.  M.D. 
Carole  R.  Barrett 
Donna  M.  Bayer 
Melixlie  A.  Ik-ard 
Constance  A.  Benson,  M.D. 
Geri  L.  Bernard 
Zvi  Binor.  M.D. 

Windy  C Boyd 
Marva  Dr.wks-Stark.s 
Joe  Brown 

Nancy  C.  Brown-Toms 
Linda  T.  Brubaker,  M-D- 
Margarcc  ].  Bubulka 
Mary  B.  Busbey 
Sandra  Chakonas 
Darlene  Cbatmon 
Candice  Clark 
Mildred  Adam  Cogan 
Irene  Qirpus 
Carol  L.  Garner 


Janice  M.  Craig 

Diane  Cronin-Stubbs.  Ph.D. 

Floret  D.iniels 

Dennis  F.  Davis 

Queen  Davis 

Ronald  A.  Davis 

Sonia  D.  Davis 

Juanita  Delvalle 

Connie  A.  Dcseno 

Tliomas  A.  Deutsch,  M.D. 

Zora  Djurovic 

Mary  Ann  Dohse 

Patricia  J.  Dokman 

Jeffrey  P.  Doll 

Erica  N.  Doris 

Paula  Diuglass 

Dennis  Easley 

Virginia  I.  Eby 

Henry  C.  Ecker 

Martin].  Eggersdorf 


OmieJiiw  Firtnct,  kfi,  ts 
'flu'urdt'tl  (he  Communiiy  Service 
I Au'flrd  by  Truman  Esmond.  Jr. 


Lidia  M.  Stanezvk 
Janet  L.  Staples 
Julie  M.  Siein-Oocken 
Lester  StocklinR 
Dnnuin  Scojak 
Dale  R.  Sumner.  Ph.D. 
Frances  M.  Sykes 
Hazel  M-  Taylor 
Mari  D.  Terman 
Rase  D.  Terry 
David  L.  Thornton 
Dakota  Thurman 
Marichemadcttc  Todd 
DorothyJ.  Toliver 
Gloria  A.  Toney 
Guadalupe  M.  Torres 
Alan ).  Treka 
Shatssn  Troike 
Cassandra  Turner 
Lucille  Vaughn 
Debra  J.  Verga 
Rdell  Walker 
Patricia  Ward 
Rachelle  E.  Ward 
John  R.  Webb.  Jr. 
SutanneJ.  White 
James  M.  Williams.  Ph.D. 
Ora  L.  Wilson 
Debra  A.  Winston 
Willie  S-  Winters 
Peggy  Wood 
Maria  M.  Wright 
John  M.  Zajecka.  M.D. 
Howard  J.  Zeitz,  M.D. 

5 YEARS 

William  R.  Aber 
Regina  M.  Adams 
Diane  C.  Add.ims 
Eliva  R-  Aguilar 
Kenny  O.  Akintunde 
Jean  Alexander 
Lynne  R.  Alig 
Maria  E.  Alvatc: 

Theresa  Armstead 
Selena  M.  Armstrong 
Leroy  Arnold 
Tami  Ashford-Carroll 
Craig  A.  Askew 
Deborah  L.  Augustyn 
Alonzo  G.  Austin 
Glafira  Badillo 
Janet  A.  Bamaung 
Marta  E.  Banegas,  M.D. 
Dencen  L.  Banker 
KcishaC.  Barnard 
Ellis  L.  Barnes 
Lindsey  L.  Barnes 
Madeline  M.  Bamicle 
Michael  R.  Bauer 
Triva  M.  Bean 
Christina  L.  Beatie 
Kian  Behb.ikhc 
Cynthia  Bell 
Kenneth  B.  Berliner 
Mar)orie ).  Bessel 
Sheila  Bettison 
Corolia  Betts 
Su.'.an  Bialek 
Armita  Bijati 
Griiteil  Bills 
Marvin  Bills 
Portia  Black 
Steve  S.  Black 
Lucia  M.  Blasucci 
Keith  Blumingburg 
Rosie  Bogan 
Sonya  M.  Bogan 
Gwendolyn  G.  Bohike 
Carl  A.  Bonner 
Mark  A.  Borkowic: 
Devin  Borum 
Charanjit  K.  Brar 
Jeffrey  M.  Braxton,  M.D. 
Ted  V.  Bridgemon 
Susanne  P Brodeur 
Darlene  Brown 


Michael  D.  Brown,  M.D. 
Sheila  Brown 
Ruth  M.  Bryan 
Alice  Bryce 
Reneau  A,  Buckner 
Rosarita  D.  Buco 
Valeric ).  Buezko 
Colleen  M.  Bulirfiend 
Christina  Buttimer 
Sara  L.  Camp 
Madline  Campbell 
Karen  K.  Carlson 
Mary  B.  Caro 
Adriano  A.  Can 
Dan  D.  Canoll 
Aljuan  D.  Carter 
Donald  Carter 
Elizabeth  J.  Casseday 
Anthony  Chan-Sew 
Doni  M.  Chavez 
M.iria  Chavez 
Subbaratnam  Chemuduri 
Yucxin  Chen 
Judy  Chirayil 
Anita  S.F.  Chong 
Pow-Ching  H Chou 
Patricia  S.  Chrisinan 
Chile  On  Chii 
Diana  O.  Chu 
Robert  J.  Citronberg 
Joanne  L.  Clemans 
Cynthia  Clemes-Lowrancc 
Kenneth  N.  Cline 
Darlene  J.  Clutter 
Kim  Cobb 

Melixly  A.  Cobleigh,  M.D 
ElizabethJ.  Cochran,  M.D. 
Ann  E.  Cocks 
Sylvia  M-  Coleman 
Johnnie  M.  Conklin 
Ernestine  Conley 
Cathleen  M.  Conway 
Barbara  A.  Cook 
Shawn  1.  Coon 
Shirley  S.  Cooper 
Caroline  D.  Copeland 
Lois  A.  Costabile 
Eileen  C.  Costello 
Rosalyn  Cox 
Ruth  Gray  Crane 
Bennie  R.  Cromedy 
Nicliol  Y.  Cunningham 
Willie  F.  Daniel 
Alexia  C.  D.WIS 
Carolyn  M.  DeVivo 
Liura  A.  DeVivo 
Martha  K.  Dejong 
M.iriann  Delich 
Je.in  M.  Demas 
Phillip  F.  Demichel,  Jr. 
Jeanne  M.  Dianda 
AndteaJ.  Domas 
Jasc  M.  Dominguez 
Stephen  M.  Donnawell 
Andrew).  Donnelly 
Rasila  N.  D>shi 
Maria  S.  Dudzicki 
Mary  S.  Duffin 
Helen  Dunigan 
Jane  V.  Dyonzak,  Ph.D. 
Julia  A.  Edwards 
S.  Renee  Edwards 
Kenneth  K.  Elli.s,  M.D. 
Lisa  C.  Ellis 
McKinley  L Ellison 
Patricia  Enge 
Barbara  Ennis 
Heribeno  P.  Espina 
Julia  Espinosa 
Paul  Espinosa 
Timothy  F.  Eiibeler 
Glen  L.  Ezaki 
Catherine  B.  Faley 
Pamela  K.  Feager 
Xiao  Fei 

Hollace  M.  Feiter 
Rowena  Fchx-Salas 
Dee  E.  Fenner.  M.D. 


Margarct  M.  Hickey 
Lena  B.  Hill 
Corea  M Hixlge 
Michelle  D-  Hocnch 
Hyacinth  M.  Htilliday 
Delores  Hollingswxirth 
Dennis  Hollins 
Eileen  M.  Hopkins 
Tony  Horton 

Sara  L Horton  l>:utsch.  D N.Sc. 

Ehse  A.  Horv'.nh 

Cynthia  A.  How.ird 

Gregory  M.  Hr.csky 

Janice  F.  Huber,  M D 

Patrici.i  A.  Humphrey 

Christine  A.  Hunt 

Tony  L.  Hutsey 

Bertha  A Ingram-YiHing 

Jeffrey  C.  Ivy 

Karen  A,  JackMUt 

Kerry  L Jackson 

Richard  C.  Jackson 

L-  Dean  Jansen,  M.D. 

Noel  L.  Jansen 
Cheryl  M.  Janus: 

Harriet  M.Jenkiiv. 

Cheryl  Jennings 
Judd  M.  Jensen.  M.D. 

Pr.tsai  Jirochs'ong 
Jeffa'v  S.  Johnson 
Jerome  Johnson 
Louisa  Johason 
Margery  R,  Johnson.  M-D. 

Tina  T.  Johnson 
Louis  C.  Johnston 
Edith  P.  Jones 
Irene  E Jones 

Karen  M.  Jones 
Marilyn  R.  Jones 
Mary  E.  Jonc-s 
Cathy  Lynn  A.  Joyce 
Maria  D.  Juarez 
Ssnid  A.  Jyawook 

Michelle'D,  Kalfiis 
Vera  Kalin 
James  T.  Kardasis 
Willuin  F.  Kamoscak 
Patrick  J.  Karstrand 
Divide.  Karsvo 
K.irm  E.  Kasilorf 
Kathie  L.  Keenan 
Bridget  M.  Kelly 
Roland  Kemp 
Donna  M.  Kennard 
Anna  Kenny 
Eileen  T Koca 
Ulysses  Kirby 
Julie  Kittridge 
Jeanna  Koetzle 
K.irla  J.  Kromm 
Shirley  L.  Krone 
Marianna  Kykta 
Christine  L.ibathera 
Ingdng  Lim 
Kewanda  L-  Limon 
Jayne  E.  Landeweet 
Debra  D.  Line 
Joseph  G.  Lariosa 
Sarah  Jo  Luros 
Donald  L.  Latham 
Mary  K.  Liuer,  Ph.D. 

Linda  M.  Livine 
Oiiell  Lawson 
Ira  M.  Laxa 
Tanya  Lee- Davis 
Vera  M.  LcfiriJgc 
Jeffry  G.  Leggc 
Julie  L Lehmann 
Keith  B.  Lemons 
Ocravio  Lemus 
Patricia  A.  Levenduski 

Debra  F.  U-vin 


Bernice  Ferguson 

Vickie  K,  Ferrell 

Connie  B.  Fisdil>ein 

Eileen  M.  Fitzpatrick 

William  P.  Fleming 

Janice  M.  Fritsehe 

Lourdes  M.  Fuentes 

Roylenc  W.  Callas 

Marcuis  A.  Galvan 

Barbara  Gamer 

Sharon  D-  Gates 

Elsi  C.  Gdowski 

Susan  J.  Geislcf 

Ling  Geng 

Carlos  Gentil 

JobnW.  Ciamno 

Eatlene  Giles 

Mary  E.  Givens 

Angelina  S-  Gonzales 

Araceli  Gonzalez 

Beatn:  E.  Gonzalez 

Ramona  Gracia 

Janet  M,  Graebet 

Maria  T.  Granzotti.  M.D 

Rhonda  J.  Graveline 

Tabatra  L.  Green 

Karen  E.  Grice 

Angela  J.  Grilfin,  M.D. 

Sandra  G.  Griffin 

David  R.  Griggs 

Marilyn ).  Grixlski 

Christopher  L.  Grote.  Ph.D. 

Charlaync  Guy 

Linda  J.  Hall 

Ira  S.  Helper,  M.D. 

Kara  A.  HaUted 
Maureen  J.  Hamilton 
Guadalupe  Hamm 
Lucretia  E.  Hampton 
Nora  Hand 

Karen  Tremaync  Hannah 
Linda  E.  Hardy 
Barbara  C-  Harfmann 
Emma  L-  Harrington 
Sandra  Harrington 
Bobbie ).  Hams 
Charlene  C-  Hams 
Jaseph  N.  Harri.s 
Richard  R.  Hanis 
Valence  Harris 
Phyllis  A.  Harrison 
Michelle  D.  H. in  man 
Jane  M.  Hasty 
Bonita  Hawkins 
Sally  A.  Hawkins 
Kimberly  L.  Henzicr 
Christine  A-  Herrmann 


20  years 


Serafin  Pantoja 


In  1974,  Serafin  Pantoja’s  mother- 
in-law,  Lois  Gomes,  wlio  worked 
in  the  laundry,  cncourajjed  him  to 
apply  for  a job  at  tl\e  Medical 
Center.  He  landed  an  inrer\’iew  tor 
a position  in  Housekcepint».  now 
Environmental  Serv’ices.  Upon 
hearinjr  the  news,  Gome.s  olicred 
him  some  advice. 

"She  told  me,  ‘l\m’t  tell  them 
I’m  family,  because  maylx.'  they 
won't  give  it  to  yini,”’  recalls 
Pantoja,  chucklinj». 

Panmja  got  the  job,  which 
pleased  his  mother-in-law,  who 
retired  a few  years  ago.  The 
Environmental  Services  empli>yee 
says  he  can  hardly  believe  how  20 
years  ha\’e  flttwn  by. 

“When  I started  here,  I said  1 
was  going  to  work  t>nly  lor  two 
years,’’  says  Panroja.  “Now,  I’ve 
been  here  a long  time." 

Pantt)ja  has  made  the  rounds 
through  the  Medical  Center — 
mopping,  shampooing  and  waxing 
floors  in  Marshall  Field  IV,  Jelke, 
the  Laurance  Armour  Day  School 
and  the  Academic  Facility.  These 
days,  he  cleans  the  seventh  floor  of 
Jones/Pavilion  and  the  physical 
therapy  area  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Murdock/Jones/Pavilion. 

“He’s  a great  worker.  He 
knows  the  field  better  titan 
anyltody — maybe  even  the 
directors,"  says  Itis  supervisor, 
Janice  Stewart. 

And  he  dtiesti’t  miss  a chance 
to  work  overtime, 

"When  they  need  me,  1 come. 
Whenever  it  is — days,  third  .shift, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,”  says 
Pantoja. 

"We  need  all  of  our  staff  to  he 
like  him,"  says  Stewart. 

A native  of  Mexico,  Pantoja 
came  to  Chicago  23  years  ago.  1 le 
lives  on  the  Soutli  Side  with  his 
wife.  Vicky,  and  three  children.  1 le 
says  he  loves  to  barbecue  in  his 
time  off. 

Bur  with  his  Founders  I>ay  gift 
money,  Pantoja  plans  to  let  a 
restaurant  handle  the  axiking. 
He’ll  treat  himself  and  Vicky  to  a 
special  dinner  out. 

"Steak  dinner  with  a baked 
potato,”  says  Pantoja,  smiling  with 
anticipation.  ■ 


30  years 


Belle  Shim 


Ever  since  she  worked  3t  Rush  as  a 
student  intern  in  the  late  1950s, 

Belle  Shim,  R.D.,  knew 

she  wanted  to  make  her  career 
here. 

So  upon  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  a 
degree  in  dietetics,  she  headed  to 
Chicago.  Although  there  was  no 
opening  for  a dietitian  at  Rush  at 
the  time,  Shim  held  onto  her 
dream  of  working  here. 

“I  was  interested  in  food 
management,  and  Rush  had  all  the 
facilities,”  says  Shim,  now  assistant 
manager  of  Room  Five  Hundred. 

“1  was  more  interested  in  the 
administrative  work  than  the 
clinical.  So  after  my  son  was  bom, 

1 tried  to  find  a job  here  again.” 

She  succeeded.  That  was  in 
1964. 

Over  the  years.  Shim  has  had 
several  jobs  in  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition  Services,  of 
which  Room  Five  Hundred  is  a 
part.  She  began  as  a tray  line 
supervisor  in  the  Central  Kitchen, 
and  then  moved  up,  gaining  more 
responsibility  as  she  went.  She 
joined  Room  Five  Hundred  in 

1987. 

Today  she  manages  about  20 
people,  including  cooks,  busboys, 
waitresses  and  pantry  workers. 

Room  Five  Hundred  Manager 
Ernst  Griessmeyer  says  that  Shim 
is  a ‘‘team  player"  who  isn’t  afraid 
to  roll  up  her  sleeves  to  get  the  job 
done. 

“She  doesn’t  supervise  from 
her  desk.  If  a menu  is  new — such 
as  for  a specialty  buffet — she 
might  help  the  cooks  cook.  That’s 
her  style,”  says  Griessmeyer. 

A couple  of  years  ago.  Shim 
decided  to  go  to  school  at  night  to 
get  a master’s  degree  in  business. 

“I  thought  I’d  feel  more 
confident  with  a master’s  degree. 
Food  -service  management  is 
business-oriented.  To  be  successful 
at  it  you  have  to  know  about 
business,”  she  says. 

As  she  has  grown  in  her 
career,  Rush  has  offered 
challenges,  and  Shim  says  she 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  anyw’here 
else. 

“In  Chicago,  I thirdc  you  can’t 
get  a better  job  in  food-service 
management.”  ■ 


* 

in 

Wicssner,  M.S.,  R.N.,  left,  receives') 
the  Henry  P.  Russe,  M.D. , Humanitarian 
Aieard  from  Charles  Nichols. 


Julia  M.  Lewandoski 
Steven  L.  Lewis 
Morris  E.  Lias 
Mathew  J.  Libkc 
Mary  A.  Linderman 
Bonnie  E.  Litowitz 
Marichael  B.  Lockhart 
Sharon  Lofton 
Cynthia  M.'  Lollar 
Shirley  Lones 
Kimberly  D.  Lower 
Lawrence)-  Luchcne 
Joanne  M.  Lullo 
Donald  Mack 
Terry  A.  Macon 
Deborah  L.  Maize 
Adacclis  Maldonado 
Alison  S.  Matquardc 
Michael  Martirano.  Jr. 

Mary  Mason 

Sidney  L.  Matheis,  Jr.,  M.D. 
George  \V.  May 
Peggy  A-  McAndrew 
Kelly  Jo  McCombs 
Helen  B.  McCue 
TonyC.  McDade 
Mary  Jo  McHugh 
Latondra  R.  McKinney 
Janis  L-  McLe>^ 

Ruth  C-  McMyn 
Romeo  Meccnas 
Narayana  L.  Meduri 
Dennis  D.  Mclzcr 
Stephen  A.  Mendelson 
Paul  F-  Merrick 
Janetta  G.  Mills 
Anthony  L.  Mixon 
Nancy  Mohammad 
Irma  L.  Moore 
Mary  L,  Moore 
Gwendolyn  T.  Moore-Ward 
James  M.  Morgridge 
Jacquelyn  S.  Moseley 
Geraldine  Mosley 


Michelle  C.  Moy 
Victor  Moy 
Amy  B.  Mozina 
Christopher  G.  Murlas,  M.D. 
Ester  C-  Nelson 
Alan  J.  Newman 
Daniel  A.  Nikcevich 
Peter  J.  Novak 
David  L.  Nyenhuis 
Dawn  Obracanik 
Patrick  J.  O’Donnell 
Alison  Ogilvy 
Janice  H.  Omachi 
Marzena  B.  Pajak 
Jodi  Palonis 
Edna  M.  Parker 
Reginald  Parks 
Joseph  E.  Parrillo,  M.D. 
Surendra  A.  Patel 
Mattie  M-  Patterson 
Nora  Paulford'Lccher 
Laurel  A.  Pawlak 
Theodore).  Peloquin 
Yvette  M.  Pennyman 
Yvonne  Perry 
Cathy  Peterson 
Novisa  S.  Petnjsich 
Angela  R.  Phillips 
Rose  Marie  C.  Piazzisi 
Tyrone  Pinkney 
Anne  M.  Pirovano 
Jolanta  Plezia 

Donna  J.  Plucienik-Kapoun 
Debra  Ann  Podlasek 
Laurie  A.  Podpora 
Mark  D.  Pool 
Ronald  K.  Pranica 
Camell  M.  Preshon 
Margaret  A.  Price 
Lena  M.  Protho 
Rosa  PuertO'Espinosa 
Janet  C-  Pugliese 
William  M.  Quinn 
Eleonora  T.  Radvilas 
Benedicca  E.  Ramos 
Valarie  S.  Ransom-Amos 


Alok  Rastogi 
Julie  A.  Rawski 
Peggy  J.  Reed 
Linda  R.  Retterer 
Regina  C.  Reynolds 
Angela).  Rhear 
Frances  H.  Rice 
Angelique  L.  Richard-Smith 
Judith  A-  Riddle 
Maryiou  Robbins 
Betty).  Roberson 
Rubertha  Roberts 
Tommy  Roberts 
Kevin  B.  Robinson 
Tiffany  T.  Rome 
Kim  R.  Roseman 
Lisa  Rosenberg,  Ph.D. 

Julie  A.  Ross 
Marvin  A.  Rossi 
Vivian  Ruiz 
Lawanda  ].  Runnels 
Deborah  A.  Ryan 
Svetlana  D.  Salov 
Li.sa  M.  Salyers 
Gladys  Santiago 
Bernard  Sarafian 
Victor).  Scalia 
Gary  L.  Schaer,  M.D. 
Melissa  T.  Schafemak 
William).  Schlosser 
Marilyn  R.  Schmitz 
Michael).  Schrift 
Marguerite  A.  Scumaci 
Catherine  R.  Sefeik 
Rosanne  M-  Sefeik 
Kunal  Sen 
Violet).  Seo 
Carmen  M.  Serrano 
Mark  C.  Shaulinskas 
Mira  Sheikholeslami 
Renata  E.  Shibata 
Michael  P.  Shields 
Cheryl  A.  Silas 
Theresa  A.  Simon 
Pamela  K.  Singer 
Robert  M- Skinner 


Vesna  V.  Skul,  M.D. 

Richard  P.  Sloan 

Masie  M.  Smart 

Eliz.ibeth  Z.  Smialek 

Rose  M.  Snopko 

Suzanne  M.  Snyder 

Gene  R.  Solmos 

Janice  Spann 

Carolyn  A.  Spanovic 

William).  Spate 

Jennifer).  Spray 

Jesse  Stanton 

Curtis  L.  Steele 

Larry  B.  Stewart 

Marianne  E.  Stocchetti 

DietraJ.  Stone 

Kathleen  S.  Stonemark 

Julia  B.  Stopa 

Karen  R.  Struck 

Rosemarie  Suhayda 

Brenda  Lee  Sullivan 

Barbara  A.  Swanson,  D.N.Sc. 

Diane  A.  Sylvester 

Christine  C.  Tangney,  Ph.D. 

Susan  M.  Tarchala 

Douglas  E.  Taylor 

Lisa  J- Taylor 

Michael  L.  Taylor 

Ruthie  M.  Taylor 

Khinman  K.  Teng 

Julie  M.  Thiel 

Patricia  Thomas 

Qucension  U.  Thorpe 

Guiliana  R.  Tidei 

Katrice  S.  Tolbert 

Tiajuana  M.  Tubbs 

Ramon  B.  Tupas 

Ray  D.  Turner 

Judith  A.  Urban 

Monique  M.  Van  Berkum 

Annell  Venable 

Renee  C.  Viator 

Javier  M.  Villar 

Bonnie  L.  Vins 

Mignon  Virgil 

Yvonne  Wade^ 

Cynthia  R.  Walker 

Patrick).  Wallace 

June  P.  Walsh 

eleven  Wardlow 

Frederick  Washington 

Jeanine  Santoro  Watylyk 

Karen  C.  Webb 

Kevin  S.  Webster 

Debta  E.  Wcese-Mayer,  M-D. 

Constance  L.  Weissman 

Yvette  D.  Welch 

Jennifer  A.  Westby 

Shirley  White 

Karen  H.  Whitman 

Lisa  Wilhelm 

Gaya  A.  Williams-Wallace 

Wayne  C.  Williamson,  M.D. 

Alisha  Wilson 

Michael  A.  Withall 

Patricia  A.  Withetbee 

Gil  Witt 

Peter).  Wolak 

Elizabeth  M.  Wolff 

Sylvia  R.  Wcxidall 

Shuo-Jiun  Wu 

Kimela  S.  Yates 

Suzanne  B.  Yellen.  Ph.D. 

Linda).  Zaander 

Diana  L.  Zahradnik 

Syed  S.  Zaida  1 

Cecilia  A.  Zamanipa 

Diana  Zegarra 

Ze'ev  Zlatin 

Melvin  Zucker  B 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


31 


Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout 
the  week  in  the 
Schweppe 
Auditorium.  These 
one-hour  classes  are 
taught  by  trained 
aerobic  instructors 
and  are  a lot  of  fun! 
Aerobic  schedules  and 
free  passes  are 
available  in  the 
Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  office,  110 
Senn. 

Dates/Times 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.  iSi  Fri. 

4:30  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Tues.  &.  Thurs. 
5:30  p.m.  - 6:30  p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues.  & Thurs. 
Fee 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  11  classes 
To  Register 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast-leetiing 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  consultants, 
and  learn  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 

Dates 
Fri.,  July  1 


TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


I Aerobic; 


25 


19 


Summer  Rx  Walk 
Aerobics 


Basic  Brea.st-feeding 
Aerobics 


16 


Cesarean-  20 
Section  Delivery 
Lunch  ’N  Learn 
j Childbirth 
i Education/Lamazc 
[ Summer  Rx  Walk 


21 


Summer  Rx  Walk 
Aerobics 


Sibling  Relationship.s 


22  23 


Summer  Rx  Walk 
Aerobics 


26 


27 


28  26  30 


Aerobics  I Aerobics 


and  August  5 
Time 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 

$20 

To  Register 
Call  942-4803 

BreasMeeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still 
planning  to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as 
pumping,  storage, 
weaning  and  feeding 
schedules  are 
discussed. 

Dates 
Fri.,  July  15 
and  August  19 
Time 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

LcKation 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 

$15;  $10  if  Basic 
Breast-feeding  class 
is  taken 
To  Register 
Call  942-4803 


Breast  Self- 
ExamlnaBon 

Learn  how  to  properly 
perform  this  life- 
saving technique, 

This  45-minute 
session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society 
guidelines  and  proper 
techniques  for  breast 
self-examination. 
Dates 

Tues.,  July  12 
and  August  16 
Time 

8 a.m.  on  July  12 
and  ntxin  on  Aug.  16 
Location 
Q^mpreheasive 
Breast  Center 
863  Professional 
Building 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  563-2325 

Ce$arean*Section 
Defivery 

Will  you  be  deliver- 
ing your  baby  by 
C-section?  This  class 
prepares  you  for  this 
surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
room,  preoperative 
care,  pain  control 
and  postoperative 
recovery. 


Dates 

Wed.,  July  20 
Mon.,  August  29 
Time 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location 
Rtxim  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 
Call  942-2374 

Chillfbirth 

Biucation/lamaze 

Parents-to-be  can 
prepare  for  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling 
in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is 
designed  to  alleviate 
couples’  fear,  pain  and 
tension  often 
experienced  with  the 
birth  of  a haby. 

Dales 

Wed.,  July  20  - 
August  17 
Time 

6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Lt)cation 
Rush  Center  for 
Women's  Medicine 
(at  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern 
Train  Station) 

Fee 

$100  per  couple 
To  Register 
Call  551-1301 


Choose  to  Lose 

Learn  to  successfully 
manage  your  weight 
and  your  health  by 
enrolling  in  rhe  10- 
week  "Chixwe  to 
Lose"  program.  Tliis 
behavior  mixlification 
course  is  taught  by  a 
registered  dietitian 
and  will  help  you 
Icam  the  skills 
necessary  for 
controlling  and 
maintaining  your 
weight. 

Date 

FREE  orientation 
Thurs.,  July  14 
Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location 
218  Schweppe 
Fee 

$50  for  10-week  class 
(July  21  - Sept.  22) 
To  Register 

Call  942-2817 


Lunch  Learn 

Free  brown-bag 
seminars  are  offered 
the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month.  In 
July.  “Dare  to  be  Safe” 
will  be  discussed. 

Date 

Wed.,  July  20 
Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 


Location 
Rixim  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 
Free 

To  Regi.ster 
Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refresher 

Tlus  individual 
appointmenr  with  a 
registered  nurse  gives 
experienced  parent.s  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  well  as 
other  aspect.s  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time 
By  app»)intinent 
Fee 
$35 

To  Register 

Call  942-5164 

Sibling  Relationships 

Tliis  course  prepares 
your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new 
baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships  and 
activities  for  children. 
Recommended  for 
children  agc*s  3 and 
older,  and  their 
parents. 

Dates 

Sat.,  July  16 
and  Augu.st  20 
Time 

10  a.m.  - 1 1:30  a.m. 


Location 
6 Kellogg 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 

t:, ill  942-5059 

Summer  Rx  Walk 

Sponsored  hy 
Employee  I lealrh  and 
Fitness  and  the 
Professional  Building 
Ph.irmacy,  this  half- 
mile  walk  msiile  rhe 
Medical  Center 
provides  ytiu  wirli  an 
opportunity  to  burn 
calories  and  win  great 
prizes — such  as 
televisions,  stereos 
and  more. 

Dates 
July  18-22 
Time 

9 a.m.  - 5 p.m. 
LcKation 
4th  fltxir  of 
Medical  Center 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Pick  up  a m.ip  and 
register  at  the 
Professional  Bldg. 
Pharmacy,  Suite  418 
Prof.  Bldg. 


SUNDAY 


7 


14 


21 


28 


Aepotecs 

Low-impact  and 
step  aerobic  classes 
are  offered  through- 
out the  week  in  the 
Schweppe  Auditorium. 
TTiese  one-hour 
classes  are  taught  by 
trained  aerobic 
instructors  and  are  a 
lot  of  fun!  Aerobic 
schedules  and  free 
passes  are  available  in 
the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  office, 
llOSenn. 

Dates  & Times 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues,, 
Thurs.  &i  Fri. 

4:30  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Tues.  SiThurs- 
5:30  p.m. -6:30  p.m, 
Mon.,  Tues.  & 
Thurs. 

Fee 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  1 1 classes 
To  Register 
Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast* 
teediig 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative 
three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation 
consultants,  and 
learn  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 

Date 

Fri.,  August  5 


MONDAY 

1 

August 

TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

2|  3|  4| 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 
Aerobics 

Aerobics 

Aerobics  I 

00 

9 

10 

11 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

15 

18 

17 

18 

Aerobics 

Breast  Self- 
Examination 
Aerobics 

Lunch  ’N  Leam 

Aerobics 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

CPR  Certification 

Aerobics 

29 

30 

31 

Cesarean-Section 

Delivery 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

Time 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 
$20 

To  Register 
Call  942-4803 

Breast-feeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still 
planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Our 
lactation  consultants 
can  ease  the 
transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as 
pumping,  storage, 
weaning  and  feeding 
schedules  are 
discussed. 

Date 

Fri.,  August  19 
Time 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location 
720  Pavilion 
Fee 

$15:  $10  if  Basic 
Breast-feeding  class 
is  taken 
To  Register 
Call  942-4803 

Breast  Sen- 
Examination 

Learn  how  to 
properly  perform  this 
life-saving  technique. 
This  45-minute 
session  will  teach  you 


about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society 
guidelines  and  proper 
techniques  for  breast 
self-examination. 
Dates 

Tues.,  August  16 
Time 
Noon 
Location 
Comprehensive 
Breast  Center 
863  Professional 
Building 
Fee 
Free 

To  Register 
Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 
Delivery 

Will  you  be  delivering 
your  baby  by 
C-section?  This  class 
prepares  you  for  this 
surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
room,  preoperative 
care,  pain  control  and 
postoperative 
recovery. 

Date 

Mon.,  August  29 
Time 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location 
Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 
$20 


To  Register 

Call  942-2374 

CPR  Certification 

CPR  saves  lives! 

Don't  put  off 
becoming  certified  or 
updating  your 
certification.  This 
four-hour  course  is 
taught  by  instructors 
certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and 
covers  techniques  for 
child,  adolescent  and 
adult  CPR. 

Date 

Wed.,  August  24 
Time 

4 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 
Location 
Room  723, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 
Call  942-2817 

Lunch  learn 

Free  brown-bag 
seminars  are  offered 
the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month.  In 
August,  “Dealing 
with  Depression’’  will 
be  presented. 

Date 

Wed.,  August  17 

Time 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 


Location 
Room  734. 

Atrium  Bldg. 

Fee 

Free 

To  Register 

Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Befresher 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  gives 
experienced  parents  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time 

By  appointment 
Fee 
$35 

To  Register 

Call  942-5164 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to 
enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal 
Course.  You  will 
learn  relaxation  and 
Lamaze  breathing 
techniques  as  well  as 
what  to  expect  of 
labor  and  delivery, 
cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery, 
infant  development, 
and  postpartum. 
Dates 

Mon.,  August  1 - 
Sept.  19 


FRIDAY 

5 

SATURDAY 

6 

Basic  Breast-feeding 
Aerobics 

12 

13 

Aerobics 

19 

20 

Breast-feeding  for 
Working  Moms 
Aerobics 

Sibling  Relationships 

26 

27 

Aerobics 

Time 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location 
Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee 

$85  (if  delivery  is 
at  Rush) 

$95  (if  delivery  is 
not  at  Rush) 
To  Register 
Call  942-2374 


This  course  prepares 
your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new 
baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships  and 
activities  for  children. 
Recommended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older,  and  rheir 
parents. 

Date 

Sat.,  August  20 
Time 

10  a.m.-  11:30  a.m. 

Location 
6 Kellogg 
Fee 
$10 

To  Register 

Call  942-5059 

Smoking  Cessation 
Program 

Tliis  seven-week 
program  will  focus  on 
behavioral  strategies 
to  help  you  stop 


smoking  and  skills 
necessary  for  long- 
term abstinence. 

Both  nicotine  patch 
and  behavioral 
modification  options 
are  offered. 

Dates/Time 
To  be  determined 
Location 
Preventive 
Cardiology  Center 
1 1 59  Professional 
Building 
For  information 
and  fees 

Call  942-2817 

Stress  Management 

Reduce  stress  and 
achieve  better 
balance  in  your  life 
by  attending  this 
four-week  stress 
management  course. 
Dates 

To  be  determined 
Time 

To  be  determined 
Location 
Preventive 
Cardiology  Center 
1 159  lYofessiorul  Bldg. 
For  information 
and  fees 

Call  942-2817 


A half-century  of 
caring  for  patients 


When  Helen  Roumbos  first  began 
volunteering  at  the  Medical 
Center  in  the  summer  of  1944,  the 
country  was  at  war  and  Presbyterian 
Hospital  was  short  staffed. 

Wearing  a white  blouse  and  blue 
jumper — just  like  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  wore — the  24'year-old  learned 
how  to  take  patients’  temperatures 
and  record  them.  She  changed 
bedpans,  gave  back  rubs,  answered 
call  buttons  and,  just  as  she  does 
today,  helped  each  patient  in  any  way 
she  could. 

Throughout  her  volunteer  career, 
which  has  spanned  50  years,  the  Oak 


Park  resident  has  worked  mostly  with 
postoperative  patients  on  2 Jones 
(referred  to  in  the  mid-1940s  as  2nd 
Upper),  5 Kellogg  and,  most  recently, 
9 South  Atrium.  She  still  receives 
Christmas  cards  from  a patient  she 
met  30  years  ago. 

“Making  life  a little  easier  for  the 
patient  has  always  been  my  No.  I 
priority,"  says  Roumbos,  smiling.  "1 
received  as  much  or  more  than  I’ve 
given  these  past  50  years.” 

On  May  5,  Roumbos  and  more 
than  470  Medical  Center  volunteers 
were  feted  at  the  annual  volunteer 
recognition  luncheon. 


In  introducing  Roumbos,  Loy 
Thomas,  M.A.,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Volunteer  Sers’ices, 
read  a letter  from  Medical  Center 
president  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  congratulating  RoumKxs  on  her 
impressive  milestone. 

“It  takes  a person  with  real 
empathy  and  sensitivity  to  respond  to 
the  special  needs  of  haspitali:et.l 
persons,"  said  Dr.  Henikoff.  “Your 
demonstration  of  love  and  concern 
has  undoubtedly  helpe*.!  so  many 
through  their  illnesses.” 

As  a beaming  Roumbos  accepted 
her  50-year  pin,  she  received  a 
standing  ovation  from  her  many 
friends  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Roumbas,  who  has  logged  more 
than  1 1 ,270  hours,  says  her  time  at 
Rush  has  gone  quickly.  She  began 
volunteering  at  the  suggestion  of 
general  surgeons  Egl'»ert  Fell,  M.D., 
and  Edwin  Miller,  M.D.,  family 
friends  who  had  cared  for  Roumbos’ 
mother,  sister  and  brother. 

When  she  first  started  out,  she 
worked  as  a Kxtkkeeper  in  the  Loop, 
and  volunteered  three  nights  a week 
from  6 until  9 p.m.  "My  boss  dropped 
me  off  and  1 used  to  take  the  .streetcar 
home,”  she  says. 

“Retirement”  from  volunteering 
isn’t  on  the  horizon  for  Roumbos. 

“As  long  as  I’m  able,  and  they  still 
need  me,  I'll  keep  volunteering,”  she 
says.  “It  keeps  me  young.”  ■ 


o 
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Employees 
profiled  here 
receive  a free 
lunc/i  for  two 
at  Benjamin's 
Restaurant  at 


Debbie  Johnson 
didn’t  worry 
when  her  office 
manager,  Adrienne 
Lennix,  said  chat 
she  would  be 
leaving  to  have  a 
baby.  Johnson  had 
been  a secretary  in 
the  Department  of 
OR/Surgical 
Nursing  for  three 
years  and  felt 
confident  that  she 
and  a fellow 
secretary  could 
handle  Lennix’s 
responsibilities  in 
her  absence,  which 
included  updating 
employee  information  and  other  persormel  tasks. 

So,  last  November,  Lennix  left  to  have  her  baby,  and 
Johnson  filled  in.  But  soon  after,  the  other  secretary  in  the 
department  who  was  handling  Lennix’s  work  also  left. 

“So  I had  to  pick  up  all  of  her  stuff  plus  Adrienne’s.  It  was 
a mess  for  a while,’’  says  Johnson. 

Considering  the  pressure  Johnson  was  under,  Lennix 
thought  she  managed  quite  well.  Acting  department 
chairperson,  Jane  Llewellyn,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  adds  that  she 
always  kept  a smile  on  her  face. 

"She  did  some  things  she  hadn’t  been  asked  to  do,  such  as 
pay  nurses  their  bonuses,  and  picked  up  on  other  things  we 
hadn’t  anticipated  she  would  need  to  do,’’  says  Lennix,  who 
returned  to  the  office  on  April  11. 

And  was  Johnson  happy  to  see  her? 

"Yes,”  says  Johnson,  unhesitatingly,  and  with  a bit  of  a 
laugh.  "Very.”  ■ 


Debbie  Johnson 


the  Inn  at 
University 
Village. 


I Do  you  know  an  employee  who’s  helped  others  in  a special  way^ 
Call  Sara  at  (3 1 2)  942^7225  or  Sue  at  (3  i 2)  942-321 5 . 


New  dean  named 

Erich  E. 

Bmeschke.  M.D.. 
has  been  named 
vice  president  for 
medical  affairs 
and  deiin  of  Rush 
Medical  College. 

Leo  M. 

Henikoff,  M.D., 
president  and 
CEO  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
president  of  Rush  University,  made  the 
announcement,  upon 
recommendations  by  appropriate 
medical  staff  and  faculty  bodies. 

"Dr.  Brueschke’s  versatility  and 
superb  organizational  skills,  along  with 
the  respect  he  has  earned  as  a teacher, 
administrator,  clinician  and 
researcher,  will  be  an  important 
resource  in  the  continued 
advancement  of  the  programs  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  of  the  Medical 
Center  as  a whole,”  said  Dr.  Henikoff. 

Dr.  Brueschke  becomes  the  1 4th 
head  of  Rush  Medical  College,  which 
was  chartered  in  1837  as  the  first 
college  of  medicine  in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Brueschke  had  been  interim 
vice  president  and  acting  dean  since 
September  1993,  when  Roger  B<me, 
M.D.,  resigned  to  head  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  Since  i 976,  Dr. 
Brueschke  has  been  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine  at  Rush.  He  initiated  the 
Medical  Center’s  integrated  family 
practice  residency  program,  which 
trained  over  100  family  medicine 
physicians  since  its  inception.  ■ 


/)r.  MnxMlik,' 


Join  in  the  fun 

Chicago-area  children  and  their 
families  are  invited  to  attend  Kids’ 
Health  and  Safety  Day  1994  on 
Sunday,  July  10.  Tlae  free  outdtx)r 
event,  sponsored  by  Rush  Pnidential 
Health  Plans,  will  take  place  at 
Harper  College,  1200  W.  Algonquin 
Rd..  in  Palatine.  Childmn  can  enjoy 
rides,  games  and  refreshments  as  well 
as  exhibits  on  nutritum,  fitness  and 
fire  safety'.  For  more  infonnation,  call 
(312)  382-51  19. 


In  Brief 


Summer's  best 

Tltis  summer,  tlie  parking  lot  at  the 
Inn  at  University  Village  will  lx*  the 
site  of  a fanners  market  sponsored  by 
the  Inn.  Beginning  Saiualay,  June  25, 
you  can  stock  up  on  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  The  market 
will  be  held  every  Satualay,  from  8 
a.m.  to  noon,  until  miil-Sepiember. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Inn  at 
University  Village,  (312)  243-7200. 

Sign  up  for  training 

Tine  Department  of  Training  and 
Organizational  Development  is 
holding  inservices  for  bloodbome 
pathogen  training,  as  required  by  rlie 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healih 
Administmtitm  (OSH  A).  If  you  did 
not  attend  a session  last  fall  or  earlier 
this  spring  and  on  your  job  you  have 
contact  with  patients  and/or  bloiK.1 
anti  body  fluids,  you  must  arteixl, 
Tliere  are  four  inservices 
scheduled  a day.  Tlie  ftilkiwing  are 
planned  for  July: 

Mon.,  July  18  tSi  Tues.,  July  19; 

9 to  10  a.m.;  10  to  1 1 a.m.; 

I to  2 p.m.;  and  3 to  4 p.m. 
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Teaming 
up  for 
bener 
service 

hy  Paul  Skiem, 

Director,  Human  Resources 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember, 

Human  Resources  had  been  organized 
by  “specialties,”  such  as  Employee 
Relations,  and  Compensation  and 
Benefits.  This  setup  has  its 
advantages,  but  many  of  you 
sometimes  felt  frustrated  trying  to  get 
help  from  us. 

For  example,  if  you  had  a 
question  about  your  benefits  and  you 
also  had  a problem  with  your 
supervisor,  you  would  have  talked 
with  a minimum  of 
two  people  in  two 
different  areas  of 
Human  Resources. 

Actually,  you 
probably  explained 
your  concerns  to 
secretaries  and  other 
staff  people  before 
you  reached  the 
person  who  could 
answer  your 
questions. 

The  mission  of 
the  newly  organized 
Division  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources  Is  to  provide  effective, 
efficient  service  in  recruiting,  retaining 
and  developing  employees.  To  meet 
this  goal,  we  have  decided  to  replace 


some  specialty  areas  with  teams  of 
Human  Resources  consultants  to 
better  address  your  needs. 

Fewer  staff-Broader  experience 

There  are  now  two  teams,  each  with  a 
leader  and  three  consultants.  (See 
table.)  The  teams  include  former 
specialists  from  Employee  Relations, 
Training  and  Organizational 
Development,  and  Compensation 
and  Benefits. 


ForYourB£nefit 


Because  our  division  hasn't  been 
spared  from  expense  and  personnel 
reductions,  eight  consultants  are 
serving  more  than  8,000  employees. 
Team  members  will  become 
generalists,  trained  to  handle  issues  in 
each  of  these  three  areas. 


Some  speciatties  remain 

Even  though  these  three  specialties 
are  now  handled  by  teams,  two  areas 
will  remain  distinct  units;  Benefits — 
without  Compensation — and 


Recruitment.  These  areas  demand 
full-time  attention,  which  team 
members  would  not  be  able  to  give. 
You  may  address  your  questions  to 
Benefits  and  Recruitment  or  to  a 
member  of  your  Human  Resources 
team,  who  will  follow  up  on  your 
concern  with  the  appropriate  person 
in  those  areas  and  keep  you  informed. 

Team  members’  offices  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  Human  Resources  at 
729  S.  Paulina.  To  find  out  which 
team  handles  your  department,  call 
the  division’s  main  switchboard  at 
942-3456.  Later  this  summer,  we’ll 
send  you  a brochure  that  further 
explains  how  to  reach  the  people  in 
Human  Resources  who  can  help  you. 

New  policies  and  procedures 
manual 

Directors,  managers  and  superv'isors 
may  now  request  a copy  of  the  revised 
Human  Resources  Policies  and 
Procedures  Manual  from  the  Print 
Shop.  Updated  with 
information  on  paid-time-off 
and  the  Family  Medical 
Leave  Act,  the  manual  is 
more  user-friendly,  with  a 
simpler  table  of  concents.  A 
summary  of  the  changes 
made  to  the  old  manual  is 
also  available. 

We  want  to  provide  you 
with  the  best  service  we  can. 
If  our  approach  isn’t  doing 
die  job,  we  need  to  know.  If 
you  have  suggestions,  please 
call  your  Human  Resources 
team  at  942-3456.  ■ 

Next  month:  Piloting  a new  ''time-and- 
atteitdance”  system 


Metical  Staff  briefed 
on  Rush  System 

At  their  semiannual  meeting  in  May, 
members  of  the  medical  staff  heard  a 
report  from  the  Vertical  Integration 
Steering  Committee,  which  is 
exploring  the  development  of  a 
Physician-Hospital  Organization 
(PHO)  at  Rush. 

Medical  staff  president  Ronald 
DeWald,  M.D.,  reported  that  the 
committee  has  organized  into  several 
subcommittees  to  deal  with  specific 
issues  involved  in  the  development  of 
this  venture. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  secretary 
Robert  S.  Katz,  M.D.,  and  treasurer 
Melody  A.  Cobleigh,  M.D.,  were 
re-elected  to  their  offices  for  another 
year. 

At  the  dinner  in  Room  Five 
Hundred  following  the  meeting. 
Medical  Center  physicians  were 
honored  for  years  of  service.  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  CEO, 
and  Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  presented 
certificates  to  doctors  who  had  been  at 
the  Medical  Center  for  25  to  65  years. 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Henikoff 
reported  on  the  vision  for  Rush  here 
at  the  Medical  Center  and  for  the 
Rush  System  for  Health.  He  noted 
chat  it  had  been  a difficult  but  very 
good  year. 

“The  System  is  the  most  powerful 
thing  we  can  put  to  use  to  compete 
successfully.  We  aim  to  he  the  best 
frinctioning  system  in  the  greater 
Chicago  area,"  said  Dr.  Henikoff.  ■ 

A listing  of  medical  staff  doctcrrs  honored 
for  years  of  service  to  Rush  U'ill  run  in  the 
July  issue  o/NewsRounds. 


Teami 

Team  2 

Dianne  Zimmerman, 
team  leader* 

Samantha  Gardner, 
consultant 

Pam  Mims,  consultant 
Jan  Thomas,  consultant 

George  Karavattuveetil, 

team  leader 

Niels  Dale,  consultant 

Krista  Kaplan, 

consultant 

Mary  Ellen  Spedale, 

consultant 

*Paul  Skiem  is  acting  team  leader  untiljuly  1 . 

Neu'sRounds 
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Healing  the  healers  . . 


Commencement  '94;  A family  affair 


Towti'icnJ,  M.S.,  and  );mu-s  W. 
Williams,  M,l\,  presented  doctor  of' 
medicine  decrees  to  a daughter  and 
son.  respectively. 

Students  eaniiny  master's  decrees 
in  niirsinj>,  occupational  therapy  and 
health  systems  manatjement  also  had 
relatives,  who  are  Rush  laculty, 
present  diplomas.  Anjjel  I^assuk, 

M.D.,  yave  a master’s  de^>ree  in 
occup.itional  therapy  to  his  dautthier. 
and  JettreyS.  Altman,  M-IX, 
presented  his  wile  with  a master's 
decree  in  nursing- 

Mary  Katherine  Knuise,  one  of  17 
students  to  e.tm  a mastei 's  »,lef^ree  in 
health  systems  mana^emeni,  hun^al 
her  father,  former  Rush  Meiiical 
Collefje  ilean  Ro^er  C.  Btine,  Md 
after  receiving  herdipltima.  Or,  I^one 
left  Rush  last  year  to  become 
president  and  CEO  at  the  Medical 
Collet'c  of  Ohio. 

"1  was  !iever  .so  excited,"  s.iys 
Krause.  "My  father  has  always 
supported  me  emotionally,  hut  could 
not  .ilways  he  there  physically 
because  of  his  re.sponsihiliiy  to 
patients,  I laviny  him  ^tive  me 
my  «.liploma  maile 
commencemetii  extra 
special." 

In  all,  the  university 
ctinferred  decrees, 
record  hiyli.  ■ 





internship  in  internal  medicine  at 
Rush  July  I.  He  will  then  pursue  an 
anesthesiology’  residency,  also  at  Rush. 

For  Dr.  William  Harrison — who 
has  marched  in  nearly  every  Rush 
commencement  in  the  past  22  years — 
this  one  was  particularly  memorahle. 
Besides  giving  a medical  degree  to  his 
son,  he  was  selected  by  the  medical 
college  graduating  class  to  place 
doctoral  hoods  on  the  students. 

Commencement  at  Rush 
University  is  a family  event.  Of  the 
127  doctor  of  medicine  degrees 
conferred,  three  were  awarded  by 
Students’  parents — who  also  happen 
to  be  Rush  faculty  members.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Harrison,  Barbara 


Father's  Day  came  a week  early  for 
William  Harrison.  Ph.D.  Dressed 
in  cap  and  gown,  he  presented  his  son, 
Thomas,  with  a medical  degree  during 
the  Rush  University  commencement 
June  1 1 at  Medinah  Temple. 

“This  was  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  my  life.  I never,  ever 
expected  Tom  to  go  to  medical 
school,  much  less  attend  Rush,"  says 
Dr  Harrison,  a professor  in  the 
departments  of  Biochemistry  and 
Neurological  Sciences  at  Rush 
Medical  College. 

An  aerospace  engineer  for  3 1/2 
years,  Tliomas  Harrison,  30,  sought 
his  dad's  advice  in  1989  before 
deciding  to  change  careers. 

"While  designing 
Boeing  jets  required 
creativity, 

imagination  and  skill, 

I craved  more 
contact  with  people. 

I didn’t  want  to  sit  in 
front  of  a computer  for 
the  rest  of  my 
life,”  says  the 
younger  Dr. 

Harrison, 
who 
began  a 
one- 


Heart  program 
gets  new  blood 

Tire  first  two  weeks  of  June  will  be 
etched  in  patient  Steve  Lundquist’s 
mind  forever.  In  just  eight  days,  the 
29-year-old  construction  worker 
celebrated  his  lOth  wedding 
anniversary,  his  30th  birthday,  and  he 
received  a new  heart. 

Lundquist,  a resident  of  Mount 
Prospect,  was  diagnosed  with  heart 
failure  three-and-a-half  years  ago.  In 


the  last  six  months  he  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  hospital  numerous 
times — the  most  recent,  only  three 
days  before  he  received  a new  hean 
during  a four-hour  surgery  June  1. 

William  Piccione,  M.D.,  who  led 
the  Rush  heart  transplant  team,  says 
anyone  can  develop  heart  failure, 
which  occurs  when  the  heart’s 
pumping  ability  is  impaired  and 
adequate  circulation  cannot  be 
maintained.  While  in  some  cases — 
like  Lundquist's — doctors  cannot  find 
a cause  for  the  heart  failure,  common 


causes  include  high  bloixl  pressure, 
valvular  heart  disea.se  or  coronary 
artery  disease. 

Dr.  Piccione  explained  that  a 
heart  transplant  is  a final  attempt  to 
save  someone’s  life,  when  medications 
and  other  advanced  treatments  have 
failed-  About  80  percent  of  heari 
transplant  recipients  live  past  the  first 
year,  and  rhe  five-year  survival  rate  is 
aK)ut  65  percent. 

Heart  failure  is  a poorly  under- 

continued  on  jwige  3 


Whitney  Addington,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Primary’  Care  Institute,  was 
quoted  in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
}owml  aK>ut  programs  aimed  at 
retraining  specialists.  Dr.  Addington 
said  he  thinks  retraining  some 
specialists  as  primary  care  physicians 
will  require  considerable  personal 
mentoring  and  involve  relatively 
small  numbers  of  students. 

In  a Newsweek  article  about  stage 
fright,  John  Zajecka,  M.D., 
psychiatry,  discussed  drugs  that  can  be 
used  to  reduce  severe  anxiety.  He  said 
that  Rush  is  testing  a drug  called 
ondanesetron,  which  indirectly  blocks 
an  adrenaline-like  brain  hormone 
called  norepinephrine.  According  to 
Dr.  Zajecka,  the  new  drug  appears  to 
have  fewer  side  effects  than  current 
medications  being  used  to  reduce 
anxiety.  He  said  ondanesetron  could 
prove  safe  enough  to  be  taken 
regularly  for  anxiety,  in  addition  to 
being  used  shortly  before  a 
performance. 

Dr.  Zajecka  also  appeared  on 
Channel  7 to  discuss  a new  drug 
treatment  for  clinical  depression. 
Researchers  believe  that  depression  is 
caused  by  a lack  of  certain  brain 
chemicals.  The  drug  effexor  acts  on 
brain  chemicals  and  appears  to  work 
faster  than  currently  available 


treatments  such  as  Prozac — as  quickly 
as  one  week  m some  patients. 

Tlie  opinion  of  Leo  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  president  and  CEO,  was 
featured  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
Crains  Chicago  Business.  Dr.  Henikoff 
wrote  chat  under  the  health  care  plan 
proposed  by  President  Clinton,  cost 
shifting  would  not  necessarily  end. 
Cost  shifting  is  the  added  cost  that 
private  insurers  must  pay  to  health 
care  providers,  because  state  and 
federal  governments  pay  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  services  rendered  to  the 
poor  and  elderly.  He  also  said  that 
Illinois  hospitals  would  continue  to  be 
burdened  with  low  Medicaid  rates,  and 
he  termed  the  Clinton  plan  “hype.” 
Sara  Lincoln,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  appeared  on  Channel  7 to 
comment  on  a new  study  that  suggests 
weight  gain  of  10  or  20  pounds  in 
women  around  the  age  of  30  may  sub- 
stantially increase  the  rLsk  of  breast  can- 
cer later  in  life.  “. . .The  study  has  shown 
that  there’s  an  association  between 
estrogen  levels  and  breast  cancer,”  Dr. 
Lincoln  said.  “Estrogen  is  scored  in  fat 
and  that  has  always  been  the  hypoth- 
esized reason  behind  the  link  between 
obesity  and  breast  cancer.” 

Gary  Schaer,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  was  quoted  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  “Medlife”  section  about  a 


new  blood  vessel  lubricant  called 
RheochRx,  which  helps  break  up 
blood  clots  in  heart  attack  victims. 

Dr.  Schaer,  lead  researcher  of  the 
RheothRx  study,  said  that  RheothRx 
is  given  with  clot-busting  drugs  and 
appears  to  enhance  their  efficacy  as 
well  as  reduce  the  risk  of  reblockage 
in  the  days  immediately  after  a heart 
attack.  Tlie  Medical  Tribune  first 
reported  the  RheochRx  research,  and 
articles  about  it  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  nationwide. 

Bennett  Braun,  M.D., 
psychiatry,  and  Saeed  Khan,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  were  quoted  in 
Psychology  Today  about  their  research 
on  anxiety-triggered  asthma  in  adult 
survivors  of  child  ahu.se.  The  doctors 
said  that  when  some  adults 
experience  strong  emotions,  such  as 
anxiety  or  stress,  their  larynxes 
involuntarily  constrict  as  a 
subconscious  way  to  get  out  of  the 
stressful  situation  and  into  a safe  place 
like  a hospital.  The  doctors  explained 
that  psychologically  induced 
breathing  problems  are  best  eased 
with  anti-anxiety  medications. 

Jeannie  Aschkenasy,  Ph.D., 
psychology,  was  quoted  in  Sesame 
Street  Parents  magazine  about 
planning  picnics  with  young  children. 
She  said  that  although  a picnic  should 
be  viewed  as  an  adventure,  “most 
young  children  cope  best  when  new 
experiences  are  tempered  with 
elements  of  their  familiar  routines.” 
She  recommends  that  parents  tr>'  to 
maintain  the  child's  regular  schedule 
for  eating  and  napping.  ■ 


Thonap  Award 
nominees  sought 

The  Awards  Committee  of  the 
Rush  Americans  widi  Disabilities 
Task  Force  is  looking  for  nominees 
for  the  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar, 
Ph.D.,  Award,  to  he  given  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday,  September 
13,  one  week  before  National 
Rehabilitation  Week. 

Candidates  can  be  employees, 
house  staff  physicians,  faculty 
members,  students  or  volunteers. 
The  winner  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Awards  Committee. 

The  nominee  does  not  have  to 
be  a person  with  a disability,  but 
should  be  someone  who  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  further  its 
commitment  of  offering 
opportunities  to  people  who  are 
determined  to  turn  a disability 
into  a possibility,  professionally 
and  personally. 

The  award  is  named  for  its  first 
recipient,  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar, 
Ph.D.,  a researcher  in  biochemistry. 
1>.  Tlionar  was  honored  in  1992 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Tony  Burda,  R.Ph.,  of  the 
Poison  Control  Center,  won  the 
award  last  year. 

Nomination  forms  are  due  no 
later  than  Friday,  August  26,  1994- 
Forms  have  been  sent  to  all 
departments,  but  if  you  need  more, 
call  Paula  Brown,  ext.  27093. 


Employees  Win 
prizes  during 
iibraryweek 

Many  employees  won  prizes — from 
computer  software  to  encyclo- 
pedias— in  the  raffle  offered  by  the 
Library  of  Rush  University  during 
National  Library  Week  in  April. 

“We  offer  our  appreciation  to 
everyone  who  participated  in 
National  Library  Week,”  says 
Tnidy  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  library 
director  and  assistant  deaii  for 
educational  resources.  “And  a 
special  thank  you  to  Information 
Ser\'ices  for  its  dedication  and 
expertise  in  implementing  OVID, 
the  library’s  data  base  for  journal 
article  references.” 

Raffle  winners  were  Rehana 
All,  Jeanne  Balaty,  Bob  Bryant, 
Terr^’  Clarbous,  Marge  Donovan, 
Michael  Haben,  Hilda  Harast, 
Glenda  Keaton,  Kristie  Korcha, 
Susan  Larson,  Bola  Macarthy, 
Margaret  Matuszewski,  Lisa 
Ostrow’ski,  Kathy  Weber  and 
Lucy  Willis. 

Grace  Chan,  Donna  Cox 
and  Deborah  Schiappa  won  prizes 
for  their  entries  explaining  how 
the  library  has  helped  them  with 
patient  care,  education  or 
research. 


Pulling  for  each  other 

The  Radiation  Oncolog)'  lug'of-war  team,  from  left,  Cliff  Jefferson,  Alison  Canto-Roshid,  Chai  EannsTmic/i,  Soncash  Ladsaria  and 
Steve  Worley,  battled  a team  from  pathology  at  Spring  Fling  in  May.  The  three -day  event  was  sponsored  by  Employee  Health  & 
Fitness  and  the  Community  Outreach  Committee.  Employees  also  enjoyed  volleyball,  basketball  and  aerobics. 
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Heart  program 

commued  from  fxjge  I 

stood,  chronic  condition.  To  enhance 
research  and  treatment,  the  Rush 
Heart  Institute  has  added  a new  team 
of  specialists  to  the  Heart  Failure  and 
Cardiac  Transplant  Program.  The 
new  team  is  headed  by  Maria  Rosa 
Costanzo,  M.D.,  who  for  the  last  six 
years  directed  the  heart  failure 
program  at  Ltiyola  University,  one  of 
the  largest  programs  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Costarrzo  has  an 
international  reputation  and  has 
published  widely  on  the  topic  of  heart 
failure  and  transplantation  since 
graduating  with  honors  from  Italy’s 
Facolta  di  Medicina  e Chirurgia  dell’ 
Universita  di  Bologna  in  1978. 

"The  expertise  of  Dr.  Costanzo 
and  her  colleagues  will  greatly 
complement  our  existing  program  and 
strengthen  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  services  the  Rush  Heart  Institute  is 
able  to  offer,”  says  Joseph  Parrillo, 
M.D.,  medical  director  of  the 
Institute. 

"It  was  a great  opportunity  for  me 
and  my  colleagues  in  temas  of  the 
potential  of  the  Rush  Heart  Institute,” 
says  Dr.  Costanzo.  She  also  cites  the 
Medical  Center’s  expertise  in  the 


transplantation  of  other  organs,  and 
the  support  here  for  more  research  in 
both  heart  failure  and  cardiac 
transplant. 

According  to  Dr.  Parrillo,  people 
like  Lundquist  will  benefit  from  this 
infusion  of  expertise,  which  will  make 
the  Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac 
Transplant  Program  one  of  the  nu^t 
comprehensive  in  the  Midwest. 
Chicago's  first  successful  heart  trans- 
plant was  performed  in  1968  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  by 
Hassan  Najafi,  M.D.,  chainnan  of 
thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgery. 

“Heart  failure  is  the  greatest 
challenge  confronting  physicians 
today  because  more  than  700,000  new 
cases  are  diagnosed  each  year  and  the 
number  is  likely  to  increase  in  the 
next  few  years,”  says  Dr.  Costanzo. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Gistanzo,  other 
new  team  members  include: 
cardiologists  Mar^'l  Johnson,  M.D., 
Walter  Kao,  M.D.,  and  Elaine 
Winkel.  M.D.;  immunologist  Jeffrey 
Short,  Ph.D.;  nursing  director 
Kathleen  Grady,  Ph.D.,  R.N.;  and 
administrative  assistant  Linda 
Millazzo.  Dr.  Piccione  is  surgical 
director. 

Tlae  program  has  oftices  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Professional  Building  11.  ■ 
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Healing  the  healers 

Most  physicians  are  trained  to 
detect  alcohol  and  drug  addiction 
in  others,  but  they  may  not 
recognize  the  warning  signs  in 
themselves. 


Psychiatrist  Dan  Angres,  M.D., 
knows  this  from  personal  experience. 

“I  was  becoming  more  and  more 
depre.ssed,  but  1 didn’t  attribute  it  to 
my  addiction,”  recalls  Dr.  Angres.  “It 
was  my  significant  other — now  my 
wife — who  intervened  and  convinced 
me  to  get  help.” 

Recovered  from  his  own 
addiction  to  alcohol  and  painkillers 
for  12  years.  Dr.  Angres  now  uses  his 
unique  perspective  as  both  healer  and 
one  who  has  been  healed  to  help 
others.  He  has  earned  a national 
reputation  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
help  professionals  conquer  addiction 
— work  he  continues  at  Rush. 

Since  January,  Dr.  Angres  has 
directed  the  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
Center,  a component  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being.  The 
center  offers  specialized  treatment  for 
physicians,  nurses,  lawyers,  CEOs, 
pilots  and  others  in  safety-.sensitive, 
highly  accountable  professions.  It  is 
one  of  a handful  of  such  centers  in 
the  nation  designed  to  handle  the 
specific  recovery  needs  of 
professionals. 

Among  this  group,  denial  of 
addiction  is  common,  says  Dr.  Angres. 
referring  to  what  he  calls  the  MDeity 
syndrome.” 


“People  responsible  for  the 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  others  are 
under  a lot  of  pressure.  Yet,  they  tend 
to  view  themselves  as  invincible. 
They’re  so  used  to  being  in  charge 
and  taking  care  of  others,  they  feel 
the  rules  don’t  apply  to  themselves,” 
explains  Dr.  Angres. 

“There’s  also  a heightened 
defensiveness,  in  which  professionals 
— and  sometimes  their  families — are 
so  fearful  of  losing  the  professional 
status  they’ve  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve,  they'll  deny  or  minimize  any 
problems  that  jeopardize  it,"  he  says. 

The  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
Center  offers  treatment  here  and  at 
an  outpatient  clinic  in  Downers 
Grove.  It  also  cooperates  with  other 
addiction  programs  at  Rush-affiliated 
hospitals  to  offer  a network  of 
treatment  services  throughout  the 
Chicagoland  area. 

Inpatient  care  is  available  at  Rush 
when  needed.  The  focus  at  the 
Downers  Grove  facility,  however,  is 
outpatient  care,  tailored  to  each 
person’s  situation  and  needs.  Options 
include  an  intensive  evening  program 
and  a day  hospital. 

After  the  initial  treatment,  all 
patients  go  through  aftercare — a 
comprehensive  nvo-year  program 


designed  to  help  people  stay  off' 
alcohol  and  drugs.  Family 
involvement  is  encouraged 
throughout  treatment.  Within  the 
aftercare  program,  nurse  Kathy 
Angres,  M.S.N.,  Dr.  Angres’  wife, 
runs  a therapy  grtmp  exclusively  for 
family  members. 

"The  goal  of  our  program  is  not 
just  that  people  stop  using  chemicals, 
but  that  they  adopt  a lifestyle 
consistent  with  physical,  emotional 
and  spiritual  health,”  says  the 
center’s  executive  director,  the  Rev. 
Carl  Anderson,  M.S. 

In  keeping  with  this  "holistic” 
approach,  the  center's  staff  includes 
specialists  from  diverge  disciplines 
such  as  psychiatry,  psychology,  social 
work,  nursing  and  chaplaincy.  Paul 
Feldman.  M.D.,  is  the  medical 
director  of  the  Downers  Grove 
facility. 

The  center  treats  people  with 
any  employment  background,  but 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  patients 
are  professionals  in  highly 
responsible  jobs.  Such  people  often 
don’t  do  well  in  standard  treatment 
settings,  says  Dr.  Angres.  They 
respond  better  to  treatment  when  they 
are  working  with  other  profe.s.sionals 
who  share  the  same  problems. 

Research  seems  to  confirm  this. 

A recent  study  shows  that  80  percent 
of  professionals  who  have  undergone 
this  type  of  specialized  treatment  for 
addiction  are  still  off  drugs  and 
alcohol  seven  years  later. 

Dr.  Angres  and  his  staff  also 
work  with  experts  from  the  Isaac  Ray 
Center — a division  of  the  Rush 
section  on  psychiatry  and  the  law — 
to  assess  professionals  for  chemical 
dependency  and,  in  .some  cases, 
fitness  fr>r  duty. 


Tlirough  this  ser\'ice — Speciali:c\l 
As,sessment  and  Forensic  Evaluatiori, 
or  S.A.F.  E. — Rusli  staff  can  provide  a 
report  on  the  causes  of  on-the-job 
problems  and  recommendations  tor 
appropriate  treatment.  Following 
treatment,  the  center  offers  special 
services  lo  help  prepare  profe.ssionals 
for  reticensurc  and  re-entry-  into  the 
work  force. 

The  center,  however,  is  not  a 
police  force — a point  which  Dr. 

Angre-s  is  emphatic. 

"A  big  fear  people  have  is  that 
we’ll  report  them  to  (heir  licensing 
board.  We  don't  do  dial.  We  follow 
federal  guidelines  concerning  patient 
confidenriality.  meaning  we  release 
no  information  on  a patient  without 
his  or  her  written  conseni,”  says 
Dr.  Angres. 

"Basically,  we  share  our  patients’ 
goals.  We  want  them  healthy,  happy 
and  able  to  rertirn  lo  their  chosen 
profession... and  the  vast  majority  do 
just  that." 

For  more  inlormaiion  on  the 
Rush  Behavioral  Health  Gnier,  call 
(708)969-7300.* 


We're  pleased 

Nt'U'sRoumis  is  a winner  in  ihe 
1994  National  Clarion  Awards 
Gimpetirlon,  sponsored  by 
Women  inGmmuinications,  Inc,, 
an  organization  for  communi- 
cations professionals.  More  than 
1 ,000  entries  were  received  in  the 
competition  that  covers  a dozen 
different  area.s,  including 
advertising,  magazines, 
newsletters,  photography,  public 
relatiom  and  television. 


Recognition 

program 

makes 

comeback 

After  a year’s  hiatus,  the 

Employee-oftthe-Quarter  pro- 
gram has  been  reactivated  by  the 
Office  of  Community  Affairs.  Tlie 
office  sponsored  a luncheon  June  10 
in  honor  of  the  first  quarters  finalists. 
Also  at  the  event,  two  employees 
received  the  Carol  Stege  Memorial 
Award,  which  honors  Environmental 
Services  and  Medical  Center 
Engineering  employees  who  perform 
excellent  work. 

The  Employee-of'the-Quarter 
program  recognizes  the  job  perform- 
ance and  leadership  of  outstanding 
Rush  employees.  Each  year,  four 
employees  win  the  honor  "Employee 
of  the  Quarter”  and  are  then  eligible 
CO  be  named  "Employee  of  the  Year.” 
The  recognition  program  was  put 
on  hold  for  several  reasons.  One  was  a 
shift  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. With  the  reorganization  of 
Human  Resources,  Community 
Affairs  was  given  the  responsibility  to 
coordinate  Employee  of  the  Quarter, 
and  all  other  employee  recognition 
activities  at  the  Medical  Center.  In 
studying  the  program,  Community 
Affairs  recognized  that  not  enough 
employees  were  being  nominated. 

“Not  every  department  partici- 
pated. Also,  people  complained  that 
the  nomination  forms  were  too  long,” 
says  Community  Affairs  specialist 
Vemeice  Cherry.  “We  revised  the 
form  and  shortened  it  to  two  pages.” 
Nominators  must  briefly  explain 
on  the  form  how  an  employee  repre- 
sents the  Medical  Center’s  values  of 
excellence,  compassion,  social  respon- 
sibility and  faith  in  self  and  others. 

Here’s  how  the  Employee-of-the- 
Quaner  program  works:  Each  quarter, 
all  Mc*dical  Center  departments  are 
invited  to  nominate  one  of  their 
employees  for  the  honor.  Managers 
and  supervisors  receive  forms  in  the 
mail.  An  advi.sory  committee,  made 
up  of  longtime  employees  from 
different  departments  and 
management  levels,  selects  finalists. 
Tlie  final  selection  committee, 
composed  of  associate  vice  presidents, 
votes  for  the  winner.  Finalists  and 
their  supervisors  are  then  invited  to 
the  luncheon. 

While  the  fonnat  for  the  program 
is  not  set  in  stone.  Cherry  says  no 
program  will  succeed  without 
nominations. 

"The  program  won’t  be  effective 
if  managers  don’t  participate,”  she 
says.  She  encourages  employees  to 
suggest  nominees  to  their  managers 
and  even  to  fill  out  the  paperwork  if  a 
manager  is  not  able  to  complete  it. 
However,  a manager  will  still  need  to 
sign  the  form. 

The  next  awards  luncheon  will  he 
held  later  this  month.  Nomination 
forms  for  the  third  quarter  will  be 
available  soon.  To  obtain  a 
nomination  form,  contact 
Community  Affairs  at  942-5961.  ■ 


Employee-of-the-Quarter  winner:  Alison  Canto-Rashid,  technical 
aide,  Radiation  Oncology 

Wheit  posirions  uiere  eliminated  in  rodwtion  oncolog)i,  tec/mical  aide  Alison  Cunto-Rashid  stepped  up  to  handle  patient 
appointments  for  the  department ’s  1 0 p/iysicians . 

"It's  really  improved  our  departments  efficiency  and  how  we  treat  our  patients said  supervisor  Amy  Bersetto. 

Employee-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured):  Mary  Ann  Winters,  LCSW,  social  worker.  Bowman  Center; 
James  A.  Gindl,  welder/fabricator.  Medical  Center  Engineering. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 
winner:  Melvin  Chaney, 
specialist  on  3 Kellogg 


"If  you  have  the  oppintunity  to  go  by  3 Kello^,  take  a look 
at  the  corridors.  . . .Take  a look  at  the  patient  rooms.  That's 
U'hat  housekeeping  should  look  like,”  said  Tye  Bearden, 
director  of  Environmental  Services . 
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Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 
winner:  William  Stover, 
carpenh'y  shop 

“When  Bill  fixes  it,  it  stays  fixed,”  said  Richard  Marzec, 
director  of  Medical  Center  Engineering. 
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Keeping  bones  strong 


Each  year,  more  than  1.5  million 
Americans — mainly  women  over  age 
60 — suffer  debilitating  hip,  leg  and 
spine  fractures,  the  result  of  a 
condition  called  asteoporosis. 

Osteoporosis  involves  loss  of 
bone  mass,  causing  bones  to  become 
brittle  and  porous,  sometimes  to  the 
point  where  simple  activities  like 
walking  cause  devastating  breaks. 

The  condition  is  common,  but 
not  an  inevitable  part  of  aging. 

“Although  some  women  are 
genetically  predisposed  to 
osteoporosis,  measures  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  progression  of  bone  loss. 
Early  intervention  could  be  the  key 
factor  in  preventing  this  debilitating 
condition,”  says  Rush  nurse  Paige 
Pfenninger  of  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine’s  Clinical 
Research  Center. 


UP0NHE^LTH 


The  best  time  to  start  protecting 
bones  is  early — from  adolescence  to 
about  age  35,  when  regular  exercise 
and  a diet  rich  in  calcium  help  to 
build  bone  mass.  As  middle  age 
approaches,  bone  begins  breaking 
down  faster  than  new  bone  can  be 
formed.  This  process  accelerates  after 
menopause,  when  a woman’s  body 
stops  producing  estrogen,  a homtone 
that  protects  against  bone  loss. 

After  age  35,  nutrition  and 
exercise  become  crucial,  not  to  build 
bone  mass  but  to  maintain  it.  “Bone 
is  like  muscle,”  explains  Pfenninger. 
“Wlten  your  arm  is  in  a cast,  your 
muscle  wastes  away.  Likewise,  when 
you  aren’t  physically  active,  you 
lose  bone,” 

Other  key  traits  and  behaviors 
put  some  women  at  higher  risk: 

• Thin,  small'Kined  women  are  at 
higher  risk  for  osteoporosis  than 
heavier  women. 

• Caucasians  and  Asians  are  at 
higher  risk  than  African 
Americans  or  Hispanics. 

• Smoking  and 
consuming  too 
much  alcohol  or 
caffeine  can 
deplete  the  body’s 
store  of  calcium 
and  speed  bone 
loss. 

• Women  whose 
mothers  had 
frequent  fractures 
seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
osteoporosis. 

To  guard  against  bone  loss,  health 
experts  advise  that  women's  diet-s 
contain  foods  high  in  calcium — dairy 
products  like  milk  and  yogurt,  and 
leafy  green  vegetables  like  collard 
greens  and  broccoli.  Calcium- 
enriched  brands  of  orange  juice  and 
bread  are  also  recommended. 

The  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowance  (RDA)  of  calcium  for 
women  over  age  24  is  800  mg  a day. 


Drug  slows 
bone  loss 

Rush  researchers  are  seeking 
women  age  70  and  older  who  are 
not  receiving  estrogen  therapy  to 
take  part  in  an  international  study 
of  a medication  that  slows  the 
progression  of  osteoporosis. 

"Previous  studies  suggest  the 
drug  may  slow  bone  loss  and 
reduce  fractures.  Through  this 
large-scale  study,  we  hope  to 
confirm  this  effect,”  says  Henry 
Black,  M.D.,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  a principal 
investigator  of  the  study. 

For  women  worried  about 
osteoporosis,  this  study  offers  an 
opportunity  to  take  some  action, 
says  study  coordinator,  Paula 
Drummer. 

“Those  who  participate  will  be 
contributing  to  important  research, 
and  they’ll  get  suidy-related  care  in 
the  process,”  she  says.  - 

Women  who  qualify  will 
receive  free  physical  exams,  blood 
tests.  X-rays  and  specialized  tests  to 
measure  bone  density. 

Participants  will  be  given  a 
calcium  supplement  and  either  the 
new  medication  or  a placebo,  and 
will  be  evaluated  periodically  by 
Rush  health  professionals  for  four 
years.  They  will  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses  to  the  Medical 
Center  throughout  the  study’s 
course. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know 
might  benefit  from  this  study, 
please  call  (312)  942-2146  for 
information. 

“If  you  eat  two  or  three  servings  of 
dairy  products  and  at  least  one  serving 
of  a green,  leafy  vegetable,  you’ll  get 
the  calcium  you  need,”  says  Ru-^h 
clinical  nutritionist  Barbara  j. 

Mascitti,  R.D. 

Calcium  supplements  are  another 
option.  But  nutritionists  warn  that 
calcium  in  tablet  form 
can’t  replace  a healthy  diet 
Overall- 

Regular  exercise  such 
as  walking,  jogging  and 
weight-lifting  wards  off 
osteoporosis,  as  do  healthy 
practices  such  as  not 
smoking  or  consuming  too 
much  alcohol  and  caffeine. 
Some  menopausal  women 
choose  estrogen  replacement  therapy 
as  yet  another  preventive  tool. 

And  prevention  is  crucial  because 
once  osteoporosis  develops  there  is  no 
cure.  A diet  high  in  calcium  may  slow 
disease  progression,  but  it  can’t 
rebuild  bone  that’s  lost. 

“Most  women  don’t  think  about 
osteoporosis  until  they’re  in  their  70s 
and  they’ve  had  a fracture,”  says 
Pfenninger.  “But  ideally,  we  should 
start  protecting  our  bones  as  early  as 
possible — well  before  menopause.”  ■ 


Remembering  veterans 

Close  to  1 ,000  tiimcd  mi(  for  the  Flof!  Poy  u'li'lmincii  imu'  N.  inW»din« 

these  yotmesters  from  luiiirancc  Armour  Day  School.  The  (Uimidl  eiviif  is  s/xinsmed 
by  the  Rush  Vecemns  CommiUt’e. 


Checking  pulse  of 
employee  opinion 


In  the  comjng  months,  you  may  be 
asked  to  evaluate  your  job  here  by 
filling  out  an  employee  opinitm 
survey,  Since  last  December,  65 
employees  a month  have  been 
randomly  selected  to  complete 
the  survey. 

Composed  of  55  questions,  the 
survey  can  be  done  in  about  20 
minutes.  It  measures  job  satisfactitm, 
the  atmosphere  in  employees' 
departments,  general  opinion.s  of 
work,  and  Quality  Improvement  (Ql). 
Individual  answers  to  survey  questions 
are  kept  confidential. 

“The  response  race  has  been 
about  70  percent  so  far.  which  we’re 
impressed  with,”  says  Gerald 
Glandon.  Ph.D.,  of  the  Center  for 
Health  Management  Studies  at  Ru.sh 
and  an  author  of  the  survey. 

This  survey  replaces  a lengthier 
one  that  was  intrrxluced  in  1988  and 
administered  every  two  years. 

“By  measuring  employee  opinion 
more  often,  we  can  monitor 
employees’  responses  and  report  them 
in  a timely  and  accurate  fashion,”  says 
Dr.  Glandon.  “Results  can  also  be 
compared  to  data  from  past  surveys.” 
Here  are  some  highlights  from 
recently  completed  surveys: 

♦ More  than  half  of  respondents — 
60  percent  in  the  May  survey — 


are  aware  of  the  goals  oi  Ql,  ami 
most  said  they  need  to 
continually  improve  on  the  job. 

• In  May  1994,  just  41.5  perceni  of 

employees  completing  the  siiiv'ey 
that  month  agreed  that  upper 
management  is  making  elleei  ive 
decisions.  In  1988,  51 .4  percent 

of  employees  fell  man.igemeni 
was  making  ginx!  decisions. 

• The  majority  ol  respoixlenis  in 
the  May  survey — 82.9  [)erceni  - 
said  they  would  recommend 
Kush  to  family  and  friends  who 
needed  care.  And  in  May,  97.6 
percent  of  employees  completing 
the  survey  believe  that  the 
customer  comes  first, 

“Overall,  we’re  excited  and 

pleased  with  the  res[xmse,”  says  the 
Rev.  Luirel  A.  Burton,  Th.D.. 
associate  vice  president  of  rhe 
Division  of  Values  and  I luman 
Resources.  “And  with  this  more 
timely  survey,  we  can  sample  what 
employees  are  thinking  and  we  can 
focus  on  changes  in  areas  that  need 
improvement  much  more  quickly.” 
Says  Glandon:  “There  are  a lot  of 
positives  in  these  surveys.  People  <ire 
still  committed  to  what  we  do — 
giving  quality  patient  care.”  ■ 


The  trials  of  breast  cancer  research 


Four  months  ago,  several  national  breast  cancer  studies  came  to  a halt 
when  media  reports  surfaced  of  flawed  data  in  a landmark  1985  study. 


By  June,  many  of  the  studies  had 
resumed,  much  to  the  relief  of  cancer 
physicians  througln)ut  the  country, 
including  those  at  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute. 

At  Rush,  oncologist  Janet  Wolter, 
M.D.,  and  others  have  had  to 
maintain  patients’  confidence  in  the 
midst  of  some  discouraging  publicity. 

“Research  studies  allow  us  to 
learn  about  treatments  for  breast 
cancer.  1 encourage  women  to 
continue  their  participation  in  studies 
despite  this  recent  incident,"  says  Dr. 
Wolter 

The  study  under  fire  documented 
the  effectiveness  of  lumpectomy — the 
surgical  removal  of  a rumor  or  lump  in 
the  breast,  with  minimal  disturbance 
to  surrounding  tissue — as  an 
alternative  to  mastectomy,  in  which 
the  entire  breast  is  removed.  The 
findings  encouraged  many  women 
with  breast  cancer  to  opt  for 
lumpectomy. 

But  in  March,  the  press  reported 
that  a Canadian  physician  falsified 
some  mfomiation  he  provided  to  the 
group  coordinating  the  lumpectomy 
research — the  Natiimal  Surgical 
Adjuvant  Breast  and  Bowel  Project. 
This  led  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  which  helped  fund  the 
study,  to  reexamine  the  findings,  audit 
other  participating  centers  and  put  a 
hold  on  the  group’s  other  research. 

Rush  has  been  associated  with  this 
study  group  since  1971.  Dr.  Wolter 


serves  on  the  group’s  executive 
committee  and  is  co-principal 
investigator  for  its  studies  at  the 
Medical  Center.  There  are  almost  500 
Rush  patients  enrolled  in  the  group's 
breast  cancer  treatment  studies. 

VOlule  she  acknowledges  that  the 
Canadian  physician  made  a mistake. 
Dr.  Wolter  maintains,  as  do  other  can- 
cer specialises,  that  the  results  of  the 
lumpectomy  study  are  valid.  She  says 


several  independent  studies  verify  this 
conclusion,  as  does  reanalysis  of  the 
original  study  without  the  “bad"  data. 

Accurate  reporting  of  data  is  an 
important  part  of  conducting  clinical 
trials — multicenter  research  studies 
involving  large  numbers  of  patients. 
Dr.  Wolter  points  out  that  auditors  of 
a study  group  review  data  regularly, 
but  human  error  can  still  occur.  Even 
small  omissions  count  as  violations 


Benefit  remembers  Rush  patient 


On  June  3,  more  than  200  people 
gathered  at  Oak  Brook  Hills  Resort 
to  play  tennis  and  golf  in  an  effort  to 
raise  money  for  breast  cancer 
research  at  Rush.  The  event — the 
first  annual  Diane  O’Brien  Sports 
Day — was  held  in  memory  of 
O'Brien,  a Rush  breast  cancer 
patient  who  died  of  the  disease  in 
May  1993. 

Tlie  sports  day — which  also 
included  an  outdoor  reception,  a 
raffle  and  an  evening  of  music  and 
dancing — raised  more  than  $18,000 


for  breast  cancer  research  at  Rush. 
Also  at  the  event,  O’Brien’s  support 
group,  the  Bosom  Buddies  (see 
photo),  presented  a handmade  quilt 
to  Melody  Cobleigh,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Comprehensive  Breast 
Center,  a part  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute.  The  quilt  will  hang  in  the 
Institute. 

To  date.  Rush  has  received 
nearly  $32,000  from  O'Brien’s 
friends  and  family,  making  it  one  of 
the  largest  memorials  of  its  kind 
received  by  Rush. 

“Diane  was  a very  upbeat,  open 
person.  She  lit  up  a room,”  says 
Linda  Moran,  organizer  of  the 
event.  “There’s  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  response  to  this 
event  was  because  of  Diane.  The 
people  who  came  and  supported  this 
were  definitely  touched  by  her.” 


against  the  “rules” — or  protocol — of 
the  clinical  trial. 

“A  lot  of  protocol  violations  are 
just  errors  that  weren’t  caught — where 
a signature  or  a date  wasn’t  put  on," 
says  Dianne  Chapman,  M.S.,  R.N., 
coordinator  of  the  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center  at  Rush.  “You  have  to 
dot  all  your  i’s  and  cross  all  your  t’s. 
Tliat’s  what  the  study  group  demands.” 

Accurate  collection  and  reporting 
of  data  yields  a strong  study  whose 
findings  influence  the  direction  of 
patient  care.  Dr.  Wolter  and 
Chapman  agree  that  this  method  of 
research  benefics  breast  cancer 
patients  and  increases  everyone’s 
knowledge  about  this  disease. 

“1  think  the  only  way  we  know 
anything  is  because  women  are 
willing  to  go  on  clinical  trials  which 
are  asking  important  questions,”  says 
Dr.  Wolter.  She  says  treatments  such 
as  lumpectomy  and  chemotherapy 
were  just  question.s  20  years  ago.  Now, 
because  of  clinical  trials,  physicians 
have  some  answers  about  treating 
breast  cancer. 

"Even  though  our  survival 
statistics  are  up,  because  more  people 
who  have  breast  cancer  are  living 
with  it,  we  still  have  an  enormous 
death  rate — 46,000  a year,”  says 
Chapman. 

"Some  women  will  say,  ‘I  want  to 
be  part  of  the  cure  for  cancer,’  and 
they  see  a clinical  trial  as  their 
participation.”  ■ 


Little  things 
mean  a lot 

The  manager  and  supervisors  in 
the  Clinical  Chemistry' 
Laboratory  knew  they  had  many 
outstanding  employees  with  goixl 
ideas.  Tlaey  wanted  to  recognize  them 
tn  a formal  way  and,  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  their  colleagues  to 
appreciate  their  co-workers’  efforts. 
Last  November,  they  created  a 
program  which  did  just  that. 

Now  an  employee  recognition 
board  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the  lab  on 
4 Jelke.  Lab  technologists,  superx'isors 
and  the  manager  fill  out  certificates 
with  the  name  of  an  employee  they 
wish  to  recognize  and  the  reason 
for  the  honor.  The  certificates  are 
pinned  to  the  board  for  all  to  see  and 
later  placed  in  the  employees’ 
perstinnel  files. 

“It’s  the  small  things  that  make 
your  life  easier,”  says  lab  manager 
Jeanne  Dianda.  M.T.  (ASCP).  "We 
don’t  take  the  time  to  say  thank- 
you — to  recognize  that  little  things 
can  make  a big  difference.” 

One  little  thing  that  has  helped 
the  lab  meet  its  deadlines  for  “stat,”  or 
priority,  testing  of  specimens  is  a new 
test  tube  rack.  A technologist  realized 
that  specimens  which  had  already 


Mic/it’lleMoiy.  M.T.  fASCPJ.  lefi,  ar 
Judy  l3tisios,  M.T.  fASCP),  pinfliiotliu. 
cenificaie  to  the  employee  ivcogniiion  board 
in  the  Clin/cfll  C/iemi.stTy  lab- 


been  analyzed  were  in  the  same  rack 
with  newly  delivered  stat  specimens. 
By  creating  a separate  rack  for  these 
priority  specimens,  technologists  have 
improved  their  turnaround  time  for 
these  tests. 

“These  are  small  ideas  we  can 
implement  right  away,”  says  Diane 
Schultz,  M.T.  (ASCP),  a day-shift 
supervisor. 

“Since  the  board  has  been  up. 
people  have  begun  to  recognize  how 
much  their  co-workers  assist  them.  We 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  others  more.” 

Staff  members  of  the  Surgical 
Hospital  had  a similar  goal  in  mind 


when  they  launched  the  “Shining 
Star”  program  in  late  March.  On  a 
weekly  basis,  employees  are  recognized 
if  they  have  done  something  special  or 
outstanding  in  the  performance  of 
their  jobs. 

Information  fomts  and  filing 
boxes  are  located  throughout  surgical 
areas  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to 
participate.  The  names  of  “shining 
stars”  are  posted  in  a display  case  on 
4 Jones. 

“Anyone  can  be  honored.  It  can 
be  a unit  clerk,  nurse,  unit  director  or 
patient  service  associate,”  says  Patrice 
Paul,  M.A.,  research  associate  with 
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the  Department  of  Operating 
Room/Surgical  Nursing.  She  also  says 
that  patient.s  may  recognize 
employees. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who  are 
doing  good  things  that  go 
unrecognized.  This  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  really  reward  the 
people  who  do  a good  job,”  says  Ruth 
Williams,  M.S.,  R.N.,  unit  director  for 
8 North  Atrium. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  posting 
of  names,  every  three  months,  a 
committee — composed  of  different 
nurses,  patient  service  associates,  unit 
clerks  and  other  Surgical  Hospital 
staff  members  each  time — will  select 
from  that  quarter’s  honorees  one 
person  to  receive  additional 
recognition.  Tlaat  person  will  receive 
a paid  day  off  during  the  next  quarter. 

Both  of  these  recognition 
programs  are  popular.  Clinical 
Chemistry',  with  a staff  of  65 
employees,  posts  40  to  50  certificates 
each  month.  The  display  case  for  the 
“Shining  Star”  program  features  some 
80  mentions  a month  from  the 
Surgical  Hospital’s  450  employees. 

"1  think  we’re  really  trying  to 
change  the  culture- — stop  looking  at 
all  of  the  negative  things  and  focus  on 
the  good  stuff,”  says  Williams.  ■ 


Photos  on  display 

In  August,  Biomedical  Communi- 
cations photographer  Steve 
Gadomski  will  present  an  exhibit  of 
his  photographs  on  the  East  Wall  of 
the  Woman’s  Board  Gallery  in  the 
Atrium  Building.  The  exhibit  is  titled 
“Black-and- White  Landscapes:  The 
Midwest  and  Beyond.” 
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Try  a massage 

The  Rush  Center  for  Women’s 
Medicine  is  now  offering  massages  to 
weary  commuters,  both  men  and 
women.  Massage  is  a therapeutic 
treatment  that  invigorates  the  body 
by  loosening  muscles  and  increasing 
circulation.  TTie  center  offers 
everything  from  a chair  massage 
(neck,  shoulders  and  back)  to  a full- 
body  massage. 

To  make  an  appointment,  call 
(312)  551-1 301.  The  Rush  Center  for 
Women's  Medicine  is  located  at  500 
W.  Madison,  in  downtown  Chicago. 

Sign  up  to  walk 

The  fifth  annual  Chicago  AIDS  Walk 
will  he  held  Sunday,  September  18, 
along  the  lakefront.  As  it  has  in  past 
years,  Rush  is  forming  a team  of 
walkers.  If  you  are  interested  in  walk- 
ing (and  signing  up  people  to  sponsor 
you)  or  if  you  would  like  to  be  a team 
captain  for  your  department,  call  Neil 
Forster.  Rush  team  captain,  ext.  25550. 

You  can  also  sign  up  to  participate 
by  attending  a kickoff  for  the  event 
on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday,  August 
10  and  1 1 . from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building. 

Last  year’s  event  raised  more  than 
$800,000  for  AIDS  service  providers 
in  the  Chicago  area.  ■ 


Honoring  Rush  doctors 
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The  foilowing  members  of  the  Rus/i 
medical  staff  were  honored  for  years  of 
service  to  the  Medical  Center  at  a 
ceremony  Ma^i  !9: 

65  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

Foster  L.  McMillan,  M.D. 

60  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

Evan  M.  Barton,  M.D. 

Harry  Boysen,  M.D. 

Kennedy  R.  Gilchrist,  M.D. 

50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

Hugo  C.  Baum,  M.D. 

Carl  Davis,  ]r.,  M.D. 

45  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

John  W.  Clark,  M.D. 

George  A.  Dejong,  M.D. 

Carl  A.  Hedblom,  Jr,  M.D. 

Robert  j.jensik,  M.D. 


Paul  A.  Meredith,  M.D. 
Frank  B.  Papiemiak,  M.D. 
Leon  J.  Witkowski,  M.D. 

40  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 
Stefan  Bielirtsky,  M.D. 

John  S.  Garvin,  M.D. 
Robert  W Jamieson,  M.D. 
Hushang  Javid,  M.D. 

Philip  N.  Jones,  M.D. 

Oscar  Sugar,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Charles  K.  Wolfe.  M.D. 
Donovan  G.  Wright,  M.D. 

35  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 
Raymond  A.  Clasen,  M.D. 
James  A.  Hunter,  M.D. 

Max  S.  Sadove,  M.D. 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 
Bernard  B.  Blaauw,  M.D. 


Gracia  V.  Guise,  M.S 
Ira  S.  Halper,  M.IY 
FrancisJ.  Hartmann,  Ph  D. 
Raymond  N.  Miller,  M.D. 
Robert  A.  Miller,  M.D. 
Janet  Woltcr,  M.D. 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 
Yt)landa  T.  Adler,  M.D. 
Cecilia  Brocken,  Ph.D. 
Ronald  L.  DeWald,  M.D. 
Marshall  I').  Goldin,  M.D. 
Stephanie  A.  Gregory,  M.D. 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D. 
Harold  J.  Line,  M.D. 

Robert  L.  Parsons,  M.D. 
Roger  W.  Pearson.  M.D. 
Howard  J.  Ro.senblaie,  M.D. 
Barbara  Santucci,  M.D.  ■ 


Rlph  People 


Kudos 

At  the  79th  Annual  Meeting  tSi 
Forum  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
Chicago  in  June,  a special  tribute  was 
paid  to  Whitney  W.  Addington, 
M.D.,  director  of  the  Rush  Primary 
Care  Institute.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  1994  Institute  of  Medicine 
Coleman  Med.il. 

Diane  R.  LaRochelle,  Ph.D., 
R.N.,  associate  vice  president  for  the 
medicine  hospital  and  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  tor  the 
Elderly,  has  been  appointed  a Fellow 
in  the  Johnson  & Johnson  Wharton 
Fellows  Program  in  Management  for 
Nurse  Executives. 

Stuart  Massad,  M.D.,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  w'on  first  place  in  die 
Society  of  Midland  Authors  contest  for 
his  bcKik  Doctors  and  Ocher  Casualties - 

Daun  E.  Reimann,  R.N.C.,  M.S., 


Perinatal  Center,  was  invited  to  speak 
at  the  lOrh  International  Postgraduate 
Giurse  in  Pediatrics  in  San  Salvador, 
El  Salvador.  While  there,  she  was 
hont)red  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

At  the  West  Suburban  Dietetic 
Association's  May  meeting,  Karen 
Reiabek,  M.M.Sc.,  R.D.,  food  and 
nutrition  services,  was  given  the 
association’s  Outstanding  Dietitian 
Award  for  her  many  contributions  to 
the  field. 

Lawrence  Robbins,  M.D., 
neurology,  has  completed  his  second 
hook.  Nut  Tonight,  Dear.  I Have  a 
Headache,  to  he  published  by 
Houghton-Miftlin  in  1995.  It  is  based 
on  his  book  for  physicians. 
Management  of  Headache  and 
Headache  Medications,  which  is  being 
translated  into  Japanese. 

Julie  Stein-Gocken,  Pharm.D., 
pharmacy,  passed  the  Board  of 


Pharmaceutical  Specialties 
examination  in  Nutrition  Support. 

Alan  Weinstein,  Pharm.D., 
phamiacy,  was  named  Hospital 
Pharmacist  of  the  Year  by  the  Illinois 
Council  of  Hospital  Pharmacists. 

George  D.  Wilbanks,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologi.st.s.  When  he  assumes  the 
post  in  May  1995,  he  will  become  the 
organization’s  46th  president. 

Appointments 

Joining  Rush  as  the  new  director  of 
Medical  Center  Engineering  is 
Richard  Marzec.  He  had  been  vice 
president  of  building  operations  and 
maintenance  for  First  National  B.ink 
of  Chicago. 

Richard  A.  Prinz,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  has  been  named  president- 
elect of  the  American  Association  of 
Endocrine  Surgeons. 

Brett  Walley  has  been  proimited 
to  manager  of  business  development 
and  technology  of  the  Rush 
Girporate  Health  Center.  ■ 
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Packing 
tor  picnics 

Now  chat  it’s  officially  summer, 
the  season  for  picnics  is  in  full 
swing.  But  CO  make  the  most  of  this 
summertime  ritual,  he  sure  to  take 
care  when  planning  and  preparing  the 
food  you  bring  along. 

Picture  a picnic  on  a steamy  July 
day,  and  you  can  almost  smell  the 
hamburgers  sizzling  on  the  grill.  That 
hamburger  meat,  though,  requires 
some  special  attention.  Associate 
Director  of  FocxJ  and  Nutrition 
Services  Carol  Corner,  M.S.,  R.D., 
suggests  bringing  the  frozen 
hamburger  meat  in  a cooler  and 
letting  it  chaw  en  route.  The  key  is  to 
keep  the  meat  cold  until  cooking  it 
on  the  grill.  And  make  sure  it’s 
completely  thawed  before  cooking  it. 

“Be  sure  to  cook  the  meat 
thoroughly,”  says  Corner.  "Meat  and 

• Foods  with  a high  acid 

content  or  made  with  vinegar 
dressings — such  as  coleslaws — 
are  better  to  bring  on  a picnic 
than  foods  with  cream 
dressings. 

• Try  cookies  and  pound  cake 
rather  than  cream  pies,  cakes 
with  cream  cheese,  or 
anything  with  whipped  cream. 

• Take  along  towelettes  to  wash 
hands  before  preparing  foods 
or  eating. 

• Pur  the  cooler  in  the  passenger 
area  of  the  car,  where  it’s  less 
warm  than  in  the  trunk. 


poultry  should  not  be  pink.  Tlie  test  is 
when  the  meat  has  a clear  liquid,  then 
it’s  done.” 

If  your  favorite  picnic  fere  is  fried 
chicken  from  a carryout  restaurant,  be 
sure  to  eat  die  chicken  within  two 
hours  of  purchase. 

“You  have  about  a twodiour 
holding  time,  before  you’re  at  risk  for 
foodbome  illness.  The  danger  zone  is 
when  the  food’s  temperature  is  above 
45  degrees  and  below  140  degrees,” 
says  Comer.  “It’s  best  to  take  the 
chicken  home  and  refrigerate  it  and 
then  take  it  cold,  rather  than  let  it 
get  lukewarm.” 

Bacteria  cause  foodbome 
illnesses,  which  are  rarely  fetal  but 
can  cau.se  nausea  and  diarrhea.  A 
common  type  of  bacterium  is 
Salmonella,  often  found  in  raw  or 
undercooked  foods,  such  as  poultry, 
eggs  and  meat.  Another  bacterium. 
Staphylococcus  (or  "Staph”),  found 
on  our  skin  and  in  our  noses  and 
throats,  is  also  common.  Staph  can  be 
kept  from  spreading  if  you  wash  your 
hands  and  utensils  before  preparing 
and  ser\nng  food. 

If  you  don’t  already  have  one, 
consider  buying  a cooler  for  your 
summer  outings.  It  doesn’t  have  to 
be  fancy. 

“Styrofoam  cooleis  are  as 
effective  as  any,”  says  Cotner.  Keep 
ice  or  ice  packs  in  the  cooler  to  make 
sure  everything  stays  cold.  Cotner 
suggests  freezing  water  or  fruit  juice  in 
a well-sealed  plastic  container.  The 
frozen  liquid  keeps  things  chilled,  and 
when  it  thaws,  you  can  drink  it. 

Fresh  and  in-season  fruits  and 
vegetables  make  some  of  the  best 
picnic  food.  Try  freezing  a watennelon 
shell  and  filling  it  with  fresh  fruit, 
suggests  Comer.  Then  garnish  it  with 
mint  leaves. 

"You  really  can  have  a pretty 
good  picnic,”  says  Cotner,  "without 
going  to  a lot  of  trouble.”  ■ 


Studies  seek  participants 


Researchers  at  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute  are  looking  for  women  who 
have  metastatic  breast  cancer  (cancer 
that  has  spread  from  the  breast  to 
other  parts  of  the  body)  to  participate 
in  a study  comparing  the  effects  of 
educational  and  support  groups  on 
survival  and  the  quality  of  life.  Call 
Dorian  Arias,  L.P.N.,  563-2365. 

# S: 

The  Section  of  Pulmonary  and 
Critical  Care  Medicine  at  Rush  is 
studying  “metered  dose  inhaler 
teclmique”  in  patients  with  asthma 
or  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease.  People  age  55  or  older  who 
are  being  treated  with  a metered  dose 
inhaler  (such  as  Ventolin,  Atrovent 
or  Azmacort)  are  eligible.  Qualified 
participants  will  receive  intensive, 
individual  assessment  of  their 
inhaler  technique.  Call  942-6744- 

^ * 

The  Center  for  Clinical  Studies 
at  Rush  is  looking  for  people  who 
have  unliealed  wounds  caused  by 
diabetes  or  poor  circulation  to  take 
part  in  a treatment  study.  Qualified 
participants  will  receive  all  study- 
related  care  at  no  charge,  including 
consultations  with  wound-care 
specialists,  laboratory  services  and 
medications.  Call  942-2167. 

^ ^ 

The  Treatment  Research  Center 
in  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being  is  looking  for  people  widi 
manic-depressive  disorder  who  are 
being  treated  widi  lidiium.  Men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
65  can  participate  in  the  research 
study  if  odier  criteria  are  met.  Call 
Mary  Kozlowski,  R.N.,  942-5592. 


* 

The  Treatment  Research  Center 
is  also  seeking  people  with 
obsessive-compulsive  disorder  to 
participate  in  a medication  research 
study.  Participants  must  be  18  to  65 
years  of  age  and  in  good  physical 
health.  Call  Claudia  Bakas,  M.S., 
R.N.,  942-5592. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Alcohol  Research  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  is 
studying  how  medications  may  help 
in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism.  The 
studies  seek  to  determine  if  certain 
medications  help  people  abstain 
from  alcohol,  particularly  during  the 
first  few  months  of  recovery.  If  your 
drinking  is  of  concern  to  you  or 
others,  you  may  qualify  for  one  of 
the  treatment  research  studies.  Call 
942-8282  for  a free,  confidential 
outpatient  evaluation. 

^ ^ 

If  you  have  high  blood  pressure 
or  diabetes,  consider  participating 
in  research  studies  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine.  All  study  participants 
receive  free  doctor  visits  and 
medications  and  up  to  $200 
upon  completion  of  the  study. 

Call  942-2146. 

Hi  * * 

The  Rush  Cancer  Institute  is 
looking  for  men  55  and  older  in 
good  health  to  enroll  in  its  Prostate 
Cancer  Prevention  Trial.  The  trial 
will  involve  18,000  men  at  222  sites 
in  the  United  States.  Call  Chris 
Houchins,  563-2534-  H 
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Nurses  take  primary  role  at  Rush 


Ernestine  Jones.  44.  walks  into  the 
South  Shore  Health  Center  on 
Chicago’s  South  Side  complaining 
that  the  medication  she  takes  for  high 
blood  pressure  is  nuiking  her  dizry  and 
sick.  Nurse  practitioner  Linda 
Clemmings,  M.S.,  R.N.,  ushers  Jones 
into  one  of  two  sparse  examination 
rooms  and  fastens  a blood  pressure  cuff 
around  her  right  ami. 

“Hmmm,  160/100 — your  blood 
pressure  is  high,”  the  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Community  Health  Nursing  tells  her 
patient.  “But  don’t  worry,  there  are 
more  than  30  different  medications  to 
treat  high  blood  pressure.  We’ll  find 
the  one  that  is  right  for  you." 

In  keeping  with  the  office 
protocol,  and  after  consulting  her  8- 
inch-thick  P/iysicinn  Desk  Reference — 
Clemmings’  “Bible”  on  the  job — she 
changes  Jones’s  medication. 

Jones  smiles  and  says  she  likes  the 
personalized,  unhurried  care  she 
receives  from  her  “doctor." 

“She’s  very  concerned  about  me, 
and  I’ve  only  been  coming  to  this 
clinic  for  a month,’’  she  says. 

Nurse  practitioners  like 
Clemmings  have  become  almost  like 
family  doctors  to  many  of  their 
patients.  They  take 
patient  histories, 
perfonn  head- 
tO'toe 

physicals,  do 


laboratory’  tests,  immunize  children 
and  identify  medical  problems.  In 
consultation  with  a physician,  they 
also  manage  patient  care. 

With  the  shortage  of  primary  care 
physicians  in  the  United  States  and 
impending  health  care  reform,  nurse 
practitioners  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  the  (.ielivery  of 
primary  ambulatory  care.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  nearly  30,000 
people  certified  as  nurse  practitioners 
and  clinical  nurse  specialists,  accord- 
ing to  1992  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Serv'ices. 

“Nurse  practitioners  are  helping 
to  fill  an  incredible  need,”  says 
Clemmings.  "We  provide  care  to 
people  who  might  otherwise  fall 
through  the  cracks." 

A pediatric  nurse  practitioner, 
Joan  Brundage,  N.D.,  R.N..  sees 
patients  twice  a week  and  also  directs 
Rush’s  Pediatric  Ambulatory  Care 
Center.  She  says  educating  patients 
and  helping  them  stay  strong  are 
crucial  aspects  of  her  work. 

“All  of  my  350  patients  are 
adolescents  and  young  adults,  many 
from  the  inner  city,"  says  Brundage. 
“Not  only  are  they  in  huge  transition 
developmentally,  hut  they’re 
grappling  with  sexuality  issues,  teen 
pregnancy,  alcoholism  and  dmg  abuse 
and  enomuius 


within  the  reality  of  their  life 
situation." 

Since  1988,  Brundage  lias  been 
caring  tor  teenagers  from  a group 
home  in  Evanston.  "When  they  first 
started  coming  to  me  for  iheir  pelvic 
exams,  they  sat  in  the  comer  aiul 
sulked,"  she  says.  "I  worked  haal  lo 
develop  their  tnist  and  now  I have 
new  girls  from  that  home  coming  to 
see  me  who  say,  ‘I  heard  you’re  cool — 
let’s  talk.”' 

More  than  750  nurse 
practitioners  in  Illinois  are  helping  to 
provide  badly  nealed  health  care 
services — cvcr\’thing  from  counseling 
sexually  active  teens  anil  iliagnosing 
srrep  throat,  to  helping  diabetic 
patients  control  their  disease. 

“I  love  the  variety,  and  serving  as 
a patient's  primar\'  care  provider,"  says 
Brundage.  “Especially  gratifying  is 
that  my  patients  see  me  as  more  ihan 
their  ‘doctor' — I’m  their  friend,"  U 


Rush  University  has  a long  history 
of  educating  nurse  practitioners  in 
primary  care. 

“hi  tile  mid-1960s,  we  started 
out  with  continuing  education,  or 
certificate,  programs  to  prepare 
adult,  pediatric,  OB/GYN  and  geri- 
atric nurse  practitioners,”  says  Iris 
Shannon,  Pii.D.,  R.N.,  tissociate 
profe.ssor  in  the  Department  of 
Ckimmunity  Health  Nursing.  "In 
1972,  we  began  preparing  students 
at  the  masters  level,  and  today 
Ru.sh  offers  one  of  the  few  programs 
in  the  country  to  educate  nurse 
practitioners  at  the  doctoral  level. 
It’s  very  exciting." 

Since  1968,  Rush  has 
graduated  more  than  200  nurse 
practitioners  in  primary  care  areas 
such  :ls  adult,  communiry/family, 
gerontology  and  pediatrics.  Nurse 
practitioners  also  work  as  neonatal 
specialists  and  nurse  ancstheti.sts. 

More  than  20  College  of 
Nursing  faculty  are  nurse  practi- 
tioners in  community  health, 
gerontology,  maternal  child  and 
OR/surgical  nursing. 


Four  times  the  fun 

m Clmcy  amulrul,ku-fr<m  left.  Danny,  Pafrick,  Caitlin  and  MalAew-pi^d 
300  athcr^^aduates"  of  ihe  Special  Care  Nursery  at  the  20A  annual  reunion  picnic 
June  26.  The  quads  were  bom  at  Rush  in  1989. 


Inti^eNeo(/s 


Tlie  Chicago  Tribune.  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  , Daily  Herald  and  Daily 
Soutiuoum  interviewed  members  of 
the  Rush  Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac 
Transplant  team  about  the  quadruple 
bypass  surgery'  Gov.  J im  Edgar 
unexpectedly  underwent  in  July. 

Those  interviewed  include  Robert 
Rosenson,  M.D.,  cardiology,  Robert 
March,  M.D.,  cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery,  and  Maryl  Johnson,  M.D., 
cardiology.  Cardiologist  Maria  Rosa 
Costanzo,  M.D.,  appeared  live  on  the 


interviewed  Dr. 
use  of  magnetic 
resonance 
imaging,  or  MRI, 
to  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  and 
treatment  of 
heart  disease. 
According  to  Dr. 
Costanzo,  MRI 
can  diagnose 
certain  heart 


Channel  2 news. 

Channel  2 also 
Costanzo  about  the 


diseases  as  well  as  show  the  severity 
and  extent  of  the  damage. 

Law'rence  Levine,  M.D.,  urcdogy, 
was  quoted  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Chicago  Sun- Times  “Medlife”  section 
about  male  infertility.  Dr.  Levine  said 
research  has  consistently  showTi  that 
the  quality  of  sperm — as  measured  by 
sperm  count,  the  ability  of  sperm  to 
move  and  the  presence  of  abnonnal 
spemi — has  been  declining  for  more 
than  40  years.  “We  don’t  know  the 
reason  for  this.  It  may  be  due  to 
environmental  factors  and/or  dietary 
factors.  It  may  be  that  men  are 
making  babies  later  in  life,"  he  said. 
Also  featured  in  the  article  was  one  of 
Dr.  Levine’s  patients  and  the  patient’s 
family. 

The  Daily  Southwwn  quoted 
Avery  Miller,  vice  president  of 
interinstitutional  affairs,  in  a front- 


page article  about  the  growth  of 
outpatient  centers.  Miller  said  that 
the  growth  of  clinics  has  forced  many 
medical  procedures  out  of  hospitals 
and  into  outpatient  centers.  He  said 
seiv'ices  such  as  X-rays,  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  and  blood  tests,  at 
one  time  available  only  at  hospitals, 
now  are  commonly  provided  in 
outpatient  centers. 

Channel  32  inter\'iewed  Paul 
Hanashiro,  M.D.,  emergency  services, 
about  the  dangers  of  summer  heat  and 
how  to  protect  oneself.  Dr.  Hanashiro 
said  that  sweltering  summer  weather 
can  cause  heat  cramps  or  muscle 
exhaustion  in  people  who  exercise 
outdoors.  Heatstroke  is  the  most 
dangerous  hot  weather  illness  because 
the  body  loses  its  ability  to  regulate  its 
own  temperature.  Dr.  Hanashiro  said 
the  best  protection  is  to  drink  plenty 
of  fluids,  wear  light  clothing  and  try 
to  stay  in  cool  areas. 

In  Famil)'  Practice  News,  family 
medicine  doctors  Steve  Rothschild, 
M.D.,  and  Thomas  Dent,  M.D., 
discussed  the  joint  family  practice 
residency  program  between  Rush 
Medical  College  and  Illinois  Masonic 
Medical  Center.  According  to  Dr. 
Rothschild,  the  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  prepare  residents  to  be  family 
physicians  for  the  1990s  and  beyond 
and  to  increase  their  experience  with 
managed  care. 

The  Chicago  Lawyer  magazine 
profiled  the  Isaac  Ray  Center,  a part 
of  the  Section  of  Psychiatry'  and  the 
Law,  and  included  comments  from 
psychiatrists  James  Cavanaugh, 

M.D.,  Daniel  Hardy,  M.D.,  and 
Mark  McClung,  M.D.  Dr. 

Cavanaugh  said  the  center  strives  to 
address  difficult  issues  such  as  the 
evaluation  and  treatment  of  sex 
offenders,  and  it  provides  consultation 
to  the  police.  ■ 


Rare  Book 
Room  named 
for  'treasure' 

Like  the  1 6th  and  17th  century 
medical  and  historical  books 
housed  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of 
Rush  University,  Stanton  A. 
Friedberg,  M.D.,  is  a treasure. 

Dr.  Friedberg’s  commitment  to 
preserving  and  cataloging  the  room  s 
more  than  3.300  volumes  was 
recognized  June  9 at  the  Benjamin 
Rush  Society  dinner,  when  Medical 
Center  president  and  CEO  Leo  M. 


Henikoff,  M.D.,  made  the  surprise 
announcement  that  the  room  would 
he  named  the  Stanton  A.  Friedberg, 
M.D.,  Rare  Book  Room  of  Rush 
University. 

“Dr.  Friedberg  has  been  a stalwart 
supporter  of  this  institution  for  more 
than  50  years,"  Dr.  Henikoff  said.  "He 
led  the  charge  on  establishing  the  Rare 
Book  Room  because  he  cares  deeply 
about  maintaining  Rush’s  legacy.” 

Dr.  Friedberg  is  a founding 
member  of  the  Benjamin  Rush 
Society.  A 1934  graduate  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  he  is  professor  and 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  Department 
of  Otolaryngology  and  Broncho- 
esophagology  at  Rush.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  donated  more  than  400  books 
from  his  and  his  father’s  personal 
collections.  Dr.  Friedberg’s  father, 
himself  a prominent  otolaryngologist, 
graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College 
in  1897. 

More  than  $150,000  has  been 
raised  toward  that  $500,000 
endowment  goal  to  support  the  hiring 
of  a curator  and  to  ensure  the  room's 
continued  accessibility  to  the  Medical 
Center  community. 

To  schedule  an  appointment  to 
use  the  materials  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  call  the  Rush  University 
Library  at  ext.  22270.  ■ 


-KPTT 


Soccer  docs 


Starlight  poetry 


At  the  World  Cup  Soccer  games  in 
Chicago  earlier  this  summer,  three 
Rush  physicians — Steve  Andrews, 

M.D.,  Jerrold  Leikin,  M.D., 
^ '•\  and  John  Timmons, 

^ • M.D. — were  on  hand  to 
treat  injured  players. 

They  were  part  of  a group  of 
area  doctors  who  volunteered  at  a 
mobile  medical  facility  set  up  across 
from  Soldier  Field,  where  the  games 


Try  a massage 

The  Rush  Center  for  Women’s 
Medicine  is  now  offering  massages  to 
weary  commuters,  both  men  and 
women.  Massage  is  a therapeutic 


An  evening  of 
poetry,  music  and 
dance  will  be  hosted 
by  the  Inn 

■ University  Village 

on  Friday,  August 

^ 26,  at  7:30  p.m.  It  is 

. • * part  of  the  Duncan 

YMCA’s  Writer’s 
Voice  Series.  General  admission  is 
$10,  $5  for  YMCA  members,  senior 
citizens  and  students. 

The  series  has  featured  such  well- 
known  authors  as  Allen  Ginsburg  and 
Ntozake  Shange.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Duncan  YMCA  at 
(312)421-7800. 

Counting  on  you 


In  Brief 


treatment  that  invigorates  the  body 
by  loosening  muscles  and  increasing 
circulation.  The  center  offers 
everything  from  a chair  massage 
(neck,  shoulders  and  back)  to  a full- 
body  massage. 

To  make  an  appointment,  call 
( 3 1 2 ) 55 1 - 1 30 1 . The  Rush  Center  for 
Women’s  Medicine  is  located  at  500 
W.  Madison,  in  downtown  Chicago. 

In  appreciation 

An  Employee  Appreciation  Day  is 
scheduled  for  Friday,  September  16, 
from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  It  will  take 
place  in  the  yard  outside  Schweppe- 
Sprague. 


The  Medical  Center 
will  kick  off  this 

year's  United  Way  f ^ 

Crusade  of  Mercy  ^ ! 

fundraising  u«««iw«u 

campaign  on  Tuesday, 

October  4.  Look  for  more 
information  in  upcoming  issues  of 
NeivsRounds. 

Let  us  know 

Does  your  department  offer  services 
to  the  community  such  as  health  fairs, 
educational  programs  or  health 
screenings?  Community  Affairs  is 
creating  a data  base  of  Rush’s 
community  service  activities.  To  have 
your  department’s  activities  included, 
call  Eric  Lindsay,  ext.  25961 . ■ 


Get  in  line  fer  fitness 

Olympic  gold'medal  speed 
skater  Bonnie  Blair  uses  them 
in  an  advertising  campaign. 
Professional  athletes,  from 
football  players  to  skiers,  use 
them  for  cross-training. 


In-line  skates  have  become  the 
athletic  footwear  of  choice  for 
thousands  of  people  nationwide  who 
are  using  them  to  exercise,  relax  and 
have  fun.  In-line  skating  combines  the 
feel  of  roller-skating  with  the 
technique  of  ice-skating. 

Unlike  traditional  rollerskates, 
the  wheels  on  in-line  skates  are  in  a 
single  line — an  ice  skate  with  wheels, 
so  to  speak.  Most  recreational  in-line 
skates  have  four  wheels,  and  racing 
skates  may  have  five.  Wheel  size  and 
cortstruction,  and  choice  of  bearings, 
affect  the  speed  of  the  skate,  says  Mike 
McCammon,  head  of  the  in-line 
skating  department  at  MC  Sports  in 
Woodridge. 

A roller  skater  since  age  4,  Patrice 
Al-Saden,  R.N.,  C.R.N.I.,  of 
Employee  Health  Services,  picked  up 
in-line  skating  in  the  late  1980s.  Her 
early  training — basics  such  as 
maintaining  balance  and  turning — 
helped  her  to  skate  on  in-line  skates. 
But  the  sport  still  had  some  tricks  all 
its  own.  In  ice-skating  or  roller- 
skating, skaters  stop  by  using  the  toe. 

“In-line  skates  have  the  stopper 
on  the  back  of  the  skate  versus  the 
front  of  the  skate,”  says  Al-Saden. 


“1  had  to  learn  how  to  adjust  my 
speed  up  and  down  little  hills  and 
bumps.  And,  cracks  in  the  sidewalk 
made  a big  difference  with  an  in-line 
skate  versus  a regular  skate.  You  go 
over  them  a lot  faster.” 

Emergency  room  nurse  Caroline 
Lipschultz,  R.N.,  has  skated  on  in-line 
skates  for  more  than  six  years.  In  her 
workout,  she  aims  for  good  speed  over 
long  distances.  Lipschultz  skates  in  the 
early-morning  hours  along  the 
lakefront,  where  under  ideal 
conditions  she  can  cruise  12  miles  in 
40  minutes. 

“Its  like  cross-country  skiing. 

Total  body  motion — arms  and  legs,” 
she  says.  “You’re  using  almost  every 
muscle  in  your  body.  It’s  a good 
sport — a good  exercise.” 

Al-Saden  also  skates  for  the 
exercise,  though  she  prefers  to  skate 
laps  on  a black-topped  parking  lot 
near  Diversey  Harbor. 

“It  gives  you  a cardiovascular 
workout,  which  simply  means  your 
heart  muscle  gets  stronger,"  she  says. 
“Any  time  you  have  aerobic  activity 
like  this  for  20  minutes,  three  times  a 
week,  your  heart’s  going  to  become 
conditioned. 

“You’re  working  the  large  muscles 
in  your  legs,  which  bums  calories  and 
fat.  and  you  get  toned.” 

Both  Al-Saden  and  Lipschultz 
agree  that  in-line  skating  is  not  a sport 
to  glide  into  without  thought.  Skates 
cost  between  $50  and  $300  or  more, 
depending  on  whether  they’re 
recreational  or  racing  skates.  Special 
braking  systems  and  other  features 
drive  up  the  price. 


And,  no  matter  what  the  choice 
of  skate,  all  in-line  skaters  should 
strongly  consider  the  purchase  of 
safety  equipment,  including  wrist 
guards,  and  elbow  and  knee  pads. 
Quality  guards  and  pails  contain  haril 
plastic  to  absorb  the  shock  of  a tall 
and  are  lined  with  soft  material  to 
cushion  bony  areas,  says  MC  Sports’ 
McCammon.  Also,  a helmet  should 
be  worn — bicycle  helmets  fit  the  bill. 

“Having  been  an  emergency  room 
nurse  before,  I've  seen  a lot  of  head 


injuries  from  sports  where  peo|ile 
diiln'r  wear  helmeis  and  slnnild  have,” 
says  Al-Sailen. 

Roller  rinks  and  some  skai  ing 
shops  offer  le.s.sons,  anil  their  irameis 
or  managers  can  suggest  what 
etiuipmeni  to  buy.  But,  says  Lipsclmliz, 
woulil-be  in-line  skaters  should 
experiment  before  any  purchase. 

"They  first  should  rent  the 
equipment  and  try  the  skates  out  — see 
if  they  like  them."  ■ 


Till'  m-liik'  slwiti';  cm  ice  sicute  leir/i  lelitvis 
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Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 

• 11 0 YEARS  AGO— On  August 
20,  1884,  Presbyterian  Hospital 
admitted  its  first  patient,  a 1 7-year-old 
boy  from  Wisconsin  who  was  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye.  The  Patient  Register  recorded 
that  he  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  eight 
days  and  that  his  bill  was  $10. 

• 30  YEARS  AGO— In  the  fall  of 
1964,  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
entered  the  computer  age.  A former 
U.S.  Na\7  commander,  Forbes  S. 


Smith,  was  hired  as  assistant  director 
of  the  hospital,  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a computer  center 
and  all  “electrical  data  processing” 
activities  in  the  hospital. 

NewsRoimds  reported:  "He  brings 
to  Preshyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital 
vast  knowledge  of  the  use  of  all  types 
of  computers  and  their  application  on 
busine.ss,  finance,  medicine  and 
scientific  research.” 

• 20  YEARS  AGO— In  the 
summer  of  1974.  Rush  University  was 
granted  full  accreditation  at  the 


doctoral  degree  level  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Gilieges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Hr. 
James  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Medical  Center,  said:  “The  action 
recognizes  Rush  University  as  fully 
qualified  now  to  offer  bachelor’s. 


master’s  and  Pb.D.  degrees  as  well  as 
the  M.IX  degree. 

"Tliis  accreditation  sct.s  in 
operation  the  full  programs  of  the 
Rush  Gradu.ite  Oillege  and  the  Rush 
Gillege  of  Nursing  and  Allied  Health 
Sciences  in  addition  in  those  of  Rush 
Medical  Gillege.”  ■ 


proper  relaxation 


section,  vaginal 


Employees  star  in  action-filled  disaster  drill 


On  May  10,  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department  responded  to  a call 
of  a flash  fire  and  small  explosion 
in  the  Sterile  Processing  Depart' 
ment  at  the  Medical  Center. 


Seventeen  employee.s  were  injured. 
But  not  to  worry — it  was  only  make- 
believe. 

The  explosion  served  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  Medical  Centers 
annual  in-house  disaster  drill.  It  was  a 
well-orchestrated  event — from  the 
firemen’s  oxygen  masks  to  the  fake 
blcK^d  on  the  victims'  arms.  The  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  requires 
hospitals  to  conduct  a drill  once  a year 
as  part  of  the  reaccreditation  process. 

A disaster  is  defined  as  a crisis 
which  causes  the  disruption  of  ser\'ice 
to  patienLs  in  the  hospital,  in  this 
year’s  drill  scenario,  patients’  sterile 
supplies  were  damaged,  employees 
were  injured  and  medical  personnel 
from  throughout  the  ho.spital  were 
called  away  to  help  the  victims. 

A disaster  drill  is  staged  like  a 
theater  production.  Employees  from 
several  departments  play  victims. 
They  receive  makeup  and  are 
encouraged  to  act — to  scream  or  have 
seizures.  Fire  alarms  sound,  and 


overhead  pages  indicate  a disaster  in 
progress.  Medical  and  emergency 
personnel  respond  as  they  would  in  a 
disaster  situation,  The  “show"  is  even 
videotaped  and  reviewed  by  critics. 

But,  unlike  the  theater,  the  drill  is 
not  entertainment — its  purpose  is  to 
save  lives. 

“If  we  didn’t  do  drills,  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  contain  real  disas- 
ters as  quickly,’’  says  Dane  Decorah, 
life  safety  officer  at  Rush,  who  creates 
the  scenarios  and  plans  the  drills. 

The  following  photos  highlight  key 
stages  of  the  May  10  disaster  drill. 


Wednesday,  August  24,  is  Disaster 
Preparediiess  Day  at  Rms/i.  The 
C/iicogo  Fire  Department,  the  US. 
Coast  Guard  and  dte  American  Red 
Cross , among  others , urill  be  on  hand 
to  talk  ivith  empbyees.  Smoke 
detectors  and  fire  excingiris/iers  will  be 
raffled.  The  eventninsfrom  JOa.m. 
to  2 /).m.  on  the  ground  floor  o/t/re 
Atrium  Birilding. 


9:15  a.m.— Disaster  in  progress 

Firemen  from  the  Chicago  fire  Department  arrive  in  t/ie  Sten'k  Processing  Deportment.  They 
monittjr  the  air  for  poisonous  gases  arid  evacuate  victims  from  the  disastei'site.  inciitdingCina 
Sou/inski,  Porticiparing  in  the  drill  is  not  just  a goodivill  gesture  by  the  fire  department  but  a 
learning  experience  for  the  firemen . 

PP* 


8:05  a.m.— Makeup! 

Mary  Demeron,  surgical  reservations, /ar  right,  cooi-dinates  the  "moulaging,”  or  makeup 
application,  for  drills-  Here,  she  paiim  a severe  bum  on  theforeann  of  Holly  Buckley.  In  the 
background.  Sylvia  Westbrook  of  Volunteer  Services  gii'es  Kathy  Stoszok  the  look  of  someone 
suffering  from  smoke  inhalation. 


9:28  a.m. — Triage  and  transport 

Medical  and  emergency  personnel  from  Rush  assess  lictims'  conditions  in  the  triage  area,  a 
Iraven  from  the  disaster  site . After  quick  evaluation  arul  treatment  by  physicians  and  nurses , 
victiim  are  taken  to  the  emergency  room  by  Transport  Services.  Here,  directed  by  Emergency 
Services  nurse  Debra  Unnersiall,  R.N.,  transporters  Edwin  Evarts,  far  right,  and  Donald 
Peterson  lift  Holly  Buckley  onto  a gurney. 


9:48  a.m. — Treatment  in  the  LR. 

Emergency  Services  staff  and  medical  and 
surreal  personnel  from  other  units  in  the 
hospital  stabili?:e  T'icti'ms  and  order  (heir 
transfer  to  the  appropriate  unit  or  dte 
operating  room  for frirther  treatment.  Arlene 
Mockou'iok,  R.N. . from  the  surgical 
tmensive  care  unit,  checks  the  vital  signs  of 
Darryl  Williams . 

10:20  a.m. — Debrieling 

Employees  who  participated  in  the  drill, 
including  William  Wiessner,  M.S. , R.N. , 
Emergency  Services,  meet /or  a post-disaster 
cTtcique  session.  Five  people  assigned  to 
en'rique  the  event  note  important  bench- 
marks , such  as  the  time  the  first  vi'erim  was 
transferred  from  the  disaster  site.  The  key 
questions , says  life  safety  officer  Dane 
DecoraJi,  are  “Did  people  knou'  what  was 
goingon,  and  were  they  responding.'" 


September 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

1 

FRIDAY 

2 

SATURDAY 

3 

Basic  Breast-feeding 
Aerobics 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Labor  Day 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

Aerobics 

11 

12 

Health  Screening 
Aerobics 

13 

Health  Screening 
Breast  Self- 
Examination 
Aerobics 

14 

Health  Screening 
AIDS  Walk  sign  up 
Lunch  ’N  Learn 

15 

Health  Screening 
AIDS  Walk  sign  up 
Aerobics 

16 

Healtli  Screening 
Breast-feeding  for 
Working  Moms 
Aerobics 

17 

Sibling  Relation.ships 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

AIDS  Walk 

Health  Screening 

Health  Screening 

Health  Screening 

Health  Screening 

Health  Screening 

25 

j1  Se/y«s 

26 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 
Health  Screening 

27 

Aerobics 
Health  Screening 

28 

Childbirth 
Education/Lamaze 
Health  Screening 

29 

Aerobics 
Health  Screening 

30 

Aerobics 
Health  Screening 

, . . 

Aerobics 

Location: 

Date: 

designed  to  alleviate 

Heatdi  Risl(  Srr— “ing 

techniques  by  attend- 

delivery,  infani 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the 
week  in  the  Schweppe 
Auditorium.  These 
one-hour  classes  are 
taught  by  trained 
aerobic  instructors  and 
are  a lot  of  fun! 
Aerobic  schedules  and 
free  passes  are  a\’ail- 
able  in  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
office,  110  Seim. 
Times/Dates 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.  &.  Fri. 

4:30  - 5:30  p.m. 
Tues.  &.  Thurs. 
5:30-6:30  p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues.  & Thurs. 

Fee: 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  1 1 classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 


Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  consultants 
and  learn  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Sept.  2 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 


Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

BreasMeeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still  plan- 
ning to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as  pump- 
ing, storage,  weaning 
and  feeding  schedules 
are  discussed. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Sept.  16 
Time: 

1 p.m. -3  p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15:$10 

if  Basic  Breast-feeding 
class  is  taken 
To  Register: 

Call  942-6604 

Breast  Self- 
Examination 

Learn  how  to  properly 
perform  this  life-saving 
technique.  Ttiis  45- 
minute  session  will 
teach  you  about  breast 
cancer  risk  factors, 
Amencan  Cancer 
Society  guidelines  and 
proper  techniques  for 
breast  self-examination. 


Time: 

8 a.m. 
Location: 
Comprehensive 
Breast  Center,  863 
Professional  Building 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 
Delivery 

Will  you  be  delivering 
your  baby  by  C- 
section?This  class 
prepares  you  for  this 
surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
room,  preoperative 
care,  pain  control  and 
postoperative  recovery. 
Date: 

Wed.,  Sept.  14 
Time: 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location: 

Room  711. 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Chndbirtti 

Education/lamaze 

Parents-to-be  can 
prepare  for  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling 
in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is 


tension  often 
experienced  with  the 
birth  of  a baby. 

Dates: 

Wed.,  Sept.  28  - 
Oct.  26 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 
Women’s  Medicine  (at 
the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Train  Station) 
Fee: 

$100  per  couple 
To  Register: 
0^11551-1301 

fifth  AIDS 
Pledge  Wlk 

Join  the  Rush  team! 
Participate  with  your 
friends  and  family  in 
raising  money  to  help 
support  local  agencies 
that  provide  services 
to  people  with  HIV 
and  AIDS.  This  6.2- 
mile  walk  will  be  held 
Sun.,  Sept.  18,  at 
Monroe  Harbor.  Sign 
up  at  Rush  the 
following  days: 

Dates: 

Wed.  and  Thurs., 
Sept.  14  and  1 5 
Time: 

11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m. 
Location: 
Cafeteria 
For  more 
information: 

Call  942-6461 


As  part  of  flexible 
benefits,  all  eligible 
Rush  employees  arc 
invited  to  a free  Health 
Risk  Appraisal 
Screening.  Employees 
will  fill  out  a lifestyle 
questionnaire  and  take 
part  in  cholesterol, 
blood  pressure,  height/ 
weight  and  kxJy  fat 
testing,  Participants  will 
receive  $50  in  “wellness 
credits,"  a computerized 
report  of  the  assessment 
and  tips  for  making  life- 
style changes.  The 
confidential  testing  is 
coordinated  by  the 
Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program. 

Times/Dates: 
Cholesterol  Testing 
Mon.  - Fri., 

Sept.  12  - 16 
6 a.m.  - 6 p.m. 
Health  Ri.sk  Appraisal 
Mon.  - Fn.. 

Sept.  19-30 
10  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

(Sept.  19-23) 

6 a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 
(Sept.  26-  30) 
Location: 

First  floor  Atrium 
Fee: 

Free 

For  more 
information: 

Call  942-2817 

Limch  TJ  Learn 

Learn  to  relax  and 
manage  stress  with 
proper  relaxation 


presentation,  "Relax- 
ation Techniques." 
Date: 

Wed.,  Sept.  14 
Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.in. 

Location: 

193  Conference 

Rcxmi  B,  T.O.B, 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refresher 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  pro- 
vides experienced 
parents  with  a refresh- 
er on  Liinaze  breath- 
ing, as  well  as  other 
aspects  of  childbirth. 

Date  and  Time: 

By  appointment 
Fee: 

$35 

To  Register: 

Cill  942-2374 

Rush  Prenatal  c;»-s- 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it's  time  to 
enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal 
Course.  You  will  learn 
relaxation  and  Lamaze 
breathing  techniques 
as  well  as  what  to 
expect  of  labor  and 
delivery,  cesarean 
section,  vaginal 


postpartum. 

Dates: 

Mon..  Sept.  26  - 
Nov.  7 
Time: 

7 p.m, -9;  10  p.m. 
LtKiition: 

RiHim  7 1 1 1 
Academic  i■‘acilitY 
Fee: 

$85 

(if  delivery  is  at  Rush) 

.$95 

(iftielivery  is 
not  at  Rush) 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

: ' ''|Rc!»uv.i$hL:.. 

This  course  prepares 
your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new 
baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships  and 
iictivities  for 
children. 

Recommended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older  and  their 
parents. 

Date: 

Sat.,  Sept.  17 
Time: 

10  a.m.-  11:30  a.m. 
Location; 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


October 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY 


Zl 


16 


10 


Til 


Breast  Self- 
Examination 
Aerobics 


18 


Aerobics  _|  lAerobics 


231 

24 

39 

31 

j 

Cesarean-Section 

Delivery 

1 

Aerobics 

13 


Heartfest  Booth  _B  [Aerobics 


r 14 


j Aerobics 


15 


Sibling  Relatioi^hips 


19 


20 


jtunch  ’N  Learn  ] [Aerobics 


CPR  Certification 


22 


i 27  28 


Turkey  Trot 


j Turkey  Trot 
Aerobics  | [Aerobics 


29 


Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  dvoughout  the 
week  in  the  Schweppe 
Auditorium.  Tliese 
one-hour  classes  are 
taught  by  trained 
aerobic  instructors  and 
are  a lot  of  fun! 

Aerobic  schedules  and 
free  passes  are 
available  in  rhe 
Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  office,  110 
Senn. 

Times/Dates 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.  & Fri. 

4:30 -5:30  p.m. 
Tues.  Thurs. 
5:30-6:30  p.m. 
Mon.,  Tues.  &.  Thurs. 
Fee: 

$3  per  class  or  $25  for 
1 1 classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  BreasHeedbig 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative 
three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation 
consultants  and  learn 
the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 


Date: 

Fri.,  Oct.  7 
Time: 

6  p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Breast-feefingtoi* 
Worlung  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still 
planning  to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as 
pumping,  storage, 
weaning  and  feeding 
schedules  are 
discussed. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Oct.  21 
Time: 

1 p.m.-3  p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15;$10 

if  Basic  Breast-feeding 
class  is  taken 
To  Register; 

Call  942-6604 

Breast  Seil- 
EKam'ination 

Learn  how  to  properly 
perform  this  life- 


saving technique. 

This  45-minute 
session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society 
guidelines  and  proper 
techniques  for  breast 
self-examination. 

Date: 

Tues.,  Oct.  11 
Time: 

Noon 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Breast  Center,  863 
Professional  Building 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 
Delivery 

Will  you  be  delivering 
your  baby  by  C- 
section?  This  class 
prepares  you  for  this 
surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  deli\’ery 
room,  preoperacive 
care,  pain  control 
and  postoperative 
recovery. 

Date: 

Mon.,  Oct.  24 
Time: 

7  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
Location: 
Room  711, 
Academic  Facility' 


Choose  to  lose 

Learn  to  successfully 
manage  your  weight 
and  your  health  by 
enrolling  in  the  10- 
week  “Choose  to 
Lose”  program.  This 
behavior  modification 
course  is  taught  by  a 
registered  dietician 
and  will  help  you 
learn  the  skills 
necessary'  for 
controlling  and 
maintaining  your 
weight. 

Date: 

FREE  orientation 
Tues.,  Oct.4 
Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location: 

218  Schweppe 
Fee: 

$60  for  10-week  class 
(Oct.  11 -Dec.  13) 
($10  is  reimbursed  for 
good  attendance) 
To  Register: 

Gall  942-2817 

CPR  Certification 

CPR  saves  lives! 
Don’t  put  off 
becoming  certified  or 
updating  your 
certification.  This 
four -hour  course  is 


taught  by  instructors 
certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and 
covers  techniques  for 
infant,  child,  and 
adult  CPR. 

Date: 

Thurs.,  Oct.  20 
Time: 

Noon  - 4 p.m. 
Location: 

To  be  announced 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

"HearlFesr  Boalli 

Learn  how  you  can 
reduce  your  risk  for 
heart  disease.  Stop  by 
the  booth  inside  the 
hospital  cafeteria  and 
pick  up  free  informa- 
tion from  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and  the 
Health  &.  Fitness 
program. 

Date; 

Wed.,  Oct.  12 
Time; 

8  a.m. -8  p.m. 
Location: 
Cafeteria 
Fee: 

Free 

Lunch  1\llearn 

Free  hrown-bag 
seminars  are  offered 


the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month.  In 
October,  “Home 
Safety”  will  be 
discussed. 

Date: 

Wed.,  Oct.  19 
Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Location; 

Room  441,  Learning 
Resource  Center 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 
Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refreshep 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse 
provides  experienced 
parents  with  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  well  as 
ocher  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time: 
By  appointment 
Fee: 

$35 

To  Register: 
Call  942-2374 


Tliis  course  prepares 


your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new 
baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships  and 
activities  for  children. 


Recommended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older  and  their 
parents. 

Date: 

Sat.,  Oct.  15 
Time: 

10  a.m. -11:30  a.m. 
Location: 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register; 

Call  942-2374 

Tuphey  Trot 

Register  for  the 
second  annual 
Turkey  Trot. 
Participants  will  log 
minutes  and/or  miles 
exercised  during  the 
month  of 
November.  Those 
who  complete  the 
equivalent  of  a 
marathon  (26.2 
miles)  will  be  eligible 
for  a raffle  prize 
drawing. 

Date: 

Wed.  &.  Thurs., 
Oct.  26  &.  27 
Time: 

11  a.m.  - 2 p.m. 
Location: 
Cafeteria 
Fee: 

$2 


I BHmifJicaJ  tn^inccriHfi'A  Vicurr  Moy  s/ioivs 
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ITcncisha  Pdmer  how  to  use  a muUimeier, 
a device  that  checks  electrical  circuits. 


He  keeps  Rush  green 


Beach-goers  have  enjoyed  a summer 
ot  Jr\’,  hot  days  and  sunshine.  But 
these  scorchers  have  prompted  Erwin 
G^nrad,  general  foreman  for  Buildings 
and  Grounds  at  Rush,  to  predict  hard 
work  for  his  crew. 

“We  take  care  of  all  the  trees 
around  the  Medical  Center,”  he  says. 
“We  don’t  have  a sprinkler  systeni 
everyplace.  So,  we'll  throw  some 
soaker  hoses  out  there.  I'll  have  my 
guys  sprinkling.” 

To  keep  the  campus  green, 
Conrad  walks  the  grounds  every  few 
days  looking  for  areas  that  need  new 
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grass.  He  hires  trimmers  to  cut  tree 
branches  that  scrape  against  build- 
ings. He  also  checks  trees  for  damage. 

“The  other  day  1 looked  at  a tree 
and  said,  'Oh  my  gosh,  its  full  of 
worms!  Let’s  get  these  guys  out  here 
to  spray  these  trees,”’  says  Conrad. 

He  watches  over  sickly  evergreen 
bushes,  too,  with  his  staff  of  two 
grounds  keepers  handling  the  pruning 
detail. 

“We  get  them  out  there  with 
clippers,  because  if  you  get  the  brown 
cut  right  away,  you  may  save  that 
little  bush — which  probably  costs 
around  $100  or  more,”  he  says. 

This  month,  Qmrad  celebrates 
his  19th  year  at  Rush.  His  respon.si- 
bilities  have  groum  like  the  ivy  on  the 
parking  garage.  Hired  as  a painter  in 
1975,  Conrad  became  the  Medical 
Center’s  first  general  foreman  in  1981. 

“Originally,  I was  the  general 
foreman  of  painting,  decorating  and 


plastering — that  was  it,”  he  says.  Eight 
years  later,  he  added  landscaping, 
snow  remov'al  and  management  of  the 
key  shop  to  his  duties. 

Though  he  still  considers  himself 
a painter  at  heart,  he  recognizes  the 
need  to  handle  other  projects  at  Rush, 
including  the  landscaping. 

“He  oversees  the  work  of  an 
outside  contractor  who  actually  takes 
care  of  the  landscaping,”  says  John 
Hinko,  assistant  director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering.  “Also,  keeping 
the  area  clean  is  one  of  his  big 
concerns."  Conrad’s  staff  clears  the 
campus  of  garbage,  which  is  most 
evident  on  Mondays  after  a windy 
weekend. 

Though  he  leaves  the  selection  of 
flowers  to  the  landscapers,  Conrad 
takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  this 
year's  outdoor  floral  gardens.  The 
tulips  and  daffodils  that  graced  the 
entrances  of  Medical  Center  buildings 
this  spring  have  been  replaced  with 
geraniums,  impatiens,  marigolds  and 
other  annuals. 

“You’ve  got  to  go  with  the 
season,”  he  says.  “As  one  bunch  of 
flowers  dies,  we  have  to  bring  in 
another.” 

New  on  campus  this  summer  are 
flower  planters  outside  the  Atrium  and 
Professional  buildings.  And  Conrad 
arranged  for  the  fresh  coat  of  paint  on 
the  garbage  cans  outside.  It’s  ail  part  of 
sprucing  up  the  place,  he  says. 

And  he  knows  the  campus  is 
looking  good  these  days. 

“When  you  go  up  to  the  ninth 
floor  Atrium — way  on  the  cast  side — 
and  you  loi:ik  out  the  window  at  the 
tennis  courts,  that  looks  nice,”  he 
says.  ■ 


Teens  put  math 
skills  to  work 

On  a visit  to  the  Special  Care  Nursery’ 
in  early  July,  high  sclux^l  students 
Wyvonnia  Biy’ant  and  Teneisha 
Palmer  gazed  curiously  at  the  wires 
and  rubes  conirecteJ  to  the  inf.mts. 

“Wliere  do  they  get  their 
oxygen?"  Br^’ant  asked  Victor  Moy,  of 
biomedical  engineering,  who  pointed 
to  a green  \’alve  near  the  head  of  an 
“isolette.”  The  nursery’  was  one  stop 
on  a tour  of  the  Mei.lical  Center — the 
girls’  summer  employer. 

Biy'ant  and  Palmer  were  two  of  10 
sophomores  from  Crane  and  Juare: 
high  schools  who  worked  at  Rush  for 
seven  weeks  in  a program  co- 
sponsored by  Gilbane  Building 
Company.  Tlae  math  enrichment 
program  introduces  inner-city 
students  to  careers  that  require  an 
understanding  of  mathematics. 

Palmer  learned  about  electricity' 
in  her  classes  at  Crane  High  School, 
but  she  gained  a firsthand  look  at  how 
electrical  circuits  work  when  she 
watched  Moy  use  a multimeter  test 
equipment  on  7 Kellogg.  Bryant’s 
knowledge  of  computers  came  in 
handy  when  she  entered  repair  orders 
on  the  computer  in  biomedical 
engineering.  The  two  even  learned 
how  to  repair  patients’  telephones, 
checking  for  broken  connections  in 
the  cables  and  replacing  faulty  parts. 

“Now  if  my  phone  breaks,  I can 
fix  it,”  said  Bryant,  prcxidly. 


In  addition  to  biomedical 
engineering,  students  were  assigned  to 
Medical  Center  Engineering's 
administrative  office,  the  carpentry' 
shop,  the  electrical  shop  and  the 
engine  ax^m.  The  pa>gram  also 
included  lunchtime  talks  by  speakers 
from  organizations  such  as  the 
Association  of  Black  and  Hispanic 
Engineers,  ami  a field  trip  to  a Gilbane 
construction  site  in  Elgin.  And 
students  received  tutoring  in  math 
and  science  to  prepare  them  for  the 
ACT  college  entrance  exam,  which 
they  will  take  m their  junior  year, 

Tire  math  enrichment  program  is 
offered  by  the  West  Side  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  Network  (SAME), 
which  Rush  founded.  The  network,  a 
partnership  of  West  Side  schools  and 
local  husine.sses,  aims  to  ensure'  that 
West  Side  students  receive  the  “same” 
education  in  math  and  science  as 
their  counteqiarts  in  magnet  and 
private  schools. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1992.  the 
network  has  helped  create  two 
science  labs  and  a computer  lab  ai 
three  area  scIuk>Is.  The  network  also 
provides  experts  in  math  and  science 
to  work  with  school  .science  clubs  and 
to  judge  science  fairs. 

“Our  hope  is  that  students 
exposed  lo  these  programs  will  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  college, 
and  come  back  to  work  in  the  West 
Side  community,  perhaps  even  for  the 
Maiical  Center,"  says  network  aixl 
program  coordinator  Eric  Lindsay, 
Community  Affairs.  ■ 
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Pitch  in,  not  out 

Before  you  throw  away  that 
cardboard  box  in  your  office, 
think  of  the  trees  that  might 
be  saved  if  you  recycled  it. 


The  Medical  Center  is  now  recycling 
cardboard.  Later  this  summer,  office 
paper  will  also  be  recycled  here. 

“Because  we  generate  such  large 
volumes  of  cardboard,  we  thought  we 
should  start  recycling  it,”  says  Rebecca 
Dowling,  Ph.D.,  R.D.,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Support  Services. 

Although  cardboard  makes  up 
only  20  percent  of  the  waste  stream  by 
weight,  it  represents  40  percent  of  the 
total  volume.  Rush  produces  more 
than  500  tons  of  cardboard  per  year, 
most  of  which  can  be  recycled,  says 
Dowling. 

Areas  of  the  Medical  Center  that 
produce  the  most  cardboard  include 
the  Pharmacy,  Food  Service,  Supply 
Processing  and  Distribution  and  the 


Professional  Building.  Everything  from 
paper  towel  to  disposable  diapers  to 
canned  goods  to  computers  are 
delivered  to  the  Medical  Center  in 
cardboard  boxes. 

Cardboard  recycling  is  Phase  I of 
the  project,  which  began  in  January. 
Phase  II — due  to  begin  later  in  the 
summer — will  involve  recycling  of 
white  paper  from  offices  in  the 
Professional  Building. 

Last  fall,  the  Medical  Center 
received  a grant  of  $45,000  from  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  start  up  the 
recycling  project.  Some  of  the  money 
has  been  used  to  purchase  a 
compactor  for  recyclable  materials. 

“By  recycling  cardboard,  the 
Medical  Center  is  saving  at  least 
$2,000  a month  on  its  total  waste 
disposal  cost,”  says  Sal  Fioretti, 
director  of  Training/Safety  Quality  for 
Environmental  Services. 

“We  also  get  a percentage  of  what 
is  earned  when  the  cardboard  is  sold 
to  recycling  fimis.” 

In  starting  up  a recycling  program, 
the  Medical  Center  is  also  complying 
with  a city  recycling  ordinance  passed 
last  fall, 

Fioretti  has  trained  several 
employees  from  Environmental 
Services  and  Food  Services  to  be 
“recycling  specialists.”  Tliey’re 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 


recyclable  cardboard  and  regular  trash 
are  kept  separate  and  that  the 
cardboard  ends  up  in  the  compactor 
designated  for  it. 

“Just  today,  I was  at  a suite  in  the 
Professional  Building,  where  they’d 
received  10  computers.  1 broke  down 
the  cardboard  boxes  and  got  them 
ready  to  take  to  the  compactor,”  says 
Kenneth  Posey,  specialist  with 
Environmental  Services. 

“I  look  at  Rush  as  a small  town  of 
8,000  people.  If  everybody  does  their 
part,  the  program  will  work,"  says 
Fioretti.  "It’s  good  for  the 
environment  and  we’ll  save  money.”  ■ 


Save  for  tomorrow 

One  ton  of  paper  recycled  will 
save  approximately: 

• 3 cubic  yards  of  landfill  space 

• 17  small  trees 

I • 7,000  gallons  of  water 

• 380  gallons  of  oil 

• enough  energy  to  heat  the 
average  home  for  six  mondis 

Source;  Greater  Chicago  Recycling 
Indusny  Council 
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Heart  of  the  matter 


in  the  anatomy  lab,  second-year  Rush  Medical  College  student,  Daivn  McNeela,  right,  points  out  parts  of  a cadave)-'s  heart  to 
students  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation’s  Minority  Medical  Education  Progratn.  The  six-week  program,  held  June  13 
to  July  22  at  Rush,  aims  to  prepare  minority  students  for  careers  in  medicine. 
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Taking  steps  to  better  health 


Stephanie  Oshome  and  Carlos  Gencil 
are  among  man\  Ri«h  employees  u'ho 
have  bene^teci  jrom  the  Hetiith  & Fitness 
Program  of  Employee  Health  Services. 
This  month  NewsRounds  tells  their 
stories. 

Stephanie  Osborne 

As  business  manager  of  the  University 
Transplant  Program,  Stephanie 
Oshome  finds  herself  juggling  a lot  of 
responsibilities  and,  sometimes, 
working  12-hour  days. 

But  since  becoming  a devotee  of 
aerobic  exercise  a year-and-a-half  ago, 
she  hasn’t  let  the  stress  get  to  her. 

She’s  also  lost  25  pounds. 

“I  feel  more  rejuvenated,  and  now 
1 put  more  things  in  perspective.”  says 
Osborne.  “1  look  at  it  as  therapy  for 
my  mind,  body  and  soul — it  helps  me 
manage  my  daily  activities  more 
effectively.” 

Four  times  a week,  Osborne 
changes  into  her  leotard  and  heads 
over  to  Schweppe  Auditorium,  where 
she  takes  an  aerobics  class  offered  by 
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the  Health  &.  Fimess  Pmgram  of 
Employee  Health  Senrices. 

“Initially  it  was  a struggle  to 
exercise,  but  after  six  months,  1 started 
seeing  a difference  in  my  weight,  my 
frame  of  mind  iind  my  stamina.  I just 
felt  better  overall,”  says  Osborne, 
whose  doctor  had  suggested  she  lose  a 
few  pounds  and  improve  her  diet. 

In  addition  to  making  aerobics  a 
part  of  her  routine,  Osborne  has  fine- 
tuned  her  diet. 

“1  didn’t  change  my  diet  that 
much,  because  1 have  a lavish 
appetite,”  she  says.  “But  I did  switch 
to  diet  sodiis  and  started  buying  some 
low-fat.  low-cholesterol  items.  And  I 
make  sure  I eat  three  meals  a day,  and 
eat  fruit  and  cereal  in  the  morning  as 
well  as  a vegetable  every  day." 

Osborne  admits  her  motivation  to 
keep  exercising  is  fueled  by  the  sup- 
port she  gets  from  her  aerobics  instruc- 
tors Denise  Lynch  and  Debbie  Goetz 
and  other  employees  in  her  class. 

“The  instructors  are  skillful, 
motivating  and  sincere.  Tliey’re 
concerned  about  our  overall  fitness 
and  closely  monitor  our  progress,"  says 
Osborne.  "Everyone  in  class  is  like  a 
family  member.  We  continually 
inspire  each  other  by  providing 
positive  reinforcement." 

Carlos  GemU 

Carlos  Gentil  nins  three  to  four  miles 
every  day  (ff  the  week — except  for  the 
one  day  he  runs  10  miles. 

This  is  a giant  step  from  three 
years  ago,  says  Gentil,  when  eating 
was  his  favorite  form  of  recreation. 

“1  was  like  ‘Mr.  Couch  Potato.’  Just 
walking  would  get  me  tired,”  he  says, 

An  expanding  waistline  and 
stressed  out  nerves  pushed  Gentil,  26, 
to  join  Rush  Runners,  a group 
organized  by  the  Health  & Fitness 
Program  of  Employee  Health  Services. 
The  group  practices  every  Wednesday 
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and  mns  several  citywide  races  a year. 

"The  first  rime  1 tried  mnning,  my 
legs  gave  out  and  1 felt  like  giving  up." 
says  Gentil,  a clerical  worker  in 
Medical  Center  Engineering.  "But  I 
just  kept  doing  it.  My  legs  gradually 
got  stronger.  Now  I don’t  want  to  stop 
exercising." 

Besides  exercising,  Gentil  tries  to 
eat  more  fmit  and  vegetables  aiul 
tewer  hamburgers.  He’s  also  cur  salt 
and  soft  drinks  from  his  diet. 

Tliese  changes  have  done 
wonders  not  only  for  his  body,  but  ftir 
his  mind,  he  says. 

"Belore,  I’d  take  thoughts  of  work 
home  with  me.  Now  when  I go  home, 
stre.ss  stays  at  work. 

'‘I  owe  my  progress  to  Health  and 
Fitness  and  Denise  Lynch  and  Dawn 
Weddle,"  says  Gentil. 

“Every  time  they  see  me,  they 
notice  something  else.  They  say,  ‘Yrni 
look  good.  Keep  going.’  Tliat  helps  me 
keep  going.” 

For  mure  information  about  the  Healdt 
& Fimes.';  Program,  call  ext.  22817.  ■ 
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Appointments 

Thomas  A.  Deutsch,  M.D., 
ophthalmology,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society'  for  1994'95. 

Carmel  Gaughan,  R.N.,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  Supplemental  Staffing  Office. 
Prior  to  this,  she  was  a nursing  career 
consultant  in  the  Department  of 
Recruitment  and  Career  Ser\'ices. 

Mary  Klingelsmith,  M.S.,  R.N., 
has  been  appointed  unit  director  for 
the  Transfusion  Therapy  Service 
Team.  Klingelsmith  has  accepted  this 
role  in  addition  to  her  current 
responsibilities  as  unit  director  in 
Medical  Nursing. 


Me- 


Kudos 


Joseph  V. 
Messer,  M.D., 
cardiology,  has 
been  elected 
governor  and 
president  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of 
the  American 
College  of 
Cardiology. 


Marshall  L.  Blankenship,  M.D., 
dermatology,  received  the  Founders 
Award  from  the  Chicago 
Dermatological  Society.  The  award  is 
presented  each  year  to  a person  who 
has  devoted  time  and  talent  as  a 
teacher  and  clinician. 


On  July  1 1,  Steven  G.  Economou, 
M.D.,  general  surgery,  was  homired  by 
friends  and  fonner  patients  at  a tribute 
dinner  celebrating  his  distinguished 
career  as  a cancer  surgeon.  U.S.  Sen. 
Bill  Bradley  was  the  event's  keynote 
speaker. 

Sharyn  Green,  gniduate  of  the 
Health  Systems  Management  program, 
won  first  place  in  The  Marriott 
Oirporation  Health  Care  Service-s 
Charles  U.  Letoumeau  Student 
Research  Paper  of  the  Year  contest.  At 
commencement  for  Rush  University, 
Green  was  aLst)  named  by  the  faculty  as 
the  OuLstanding  Health  Systems 
Management  Student  for  1994. 

Marianne  N.  O'Donoghue, 

M.D.,  dermatok^,  received  the 
“ResidenLs’  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award,”  presented  hy  the  residents  of 
the  Department  of  Dermatokigy  for 
the  academic  year  1993-94.  ■ 


Community  outreach 
focus  of  national 
meeting  at  Rush 

The  msponsibilit^'  of  academic 
mevlical  centers  to  the 
ctinuminities  they  ser\’c  was  the  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Health  of  the  Public  pr^igram, 
held  in  May  at  Rush. 

Health  ot  the  Public  is  a 
consorriumot  3 3 academic  mevlical 
centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canavla  avldrcssing  paiblems  such  as 
the  high  cast  ot  health  care  and  the 
lack  ot  access  to  care  for  poor  urban 
and  niral  Americans.  The  ptv'gram, 
which  startcxl  in  1986,  i.s  supportcvl  by 
the  Pew  Cdtaritable  Trusts  and  tlie 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foutklatiott,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The  meeting  drew  approximately 
1 50  parricipants  from  arouuvl  the 
country  and  C'anada,  aKnit  one-fourth 
v»f  them  community  representatives. 

"We  wanted  to  faster  an  open  and 
honest  vlialogue  between  acavlemic 
mevlical  centers  anvl  the  cvnmminity," 
says  Edwatvl  Eckcntels,  directvir  of  the 
Section  ot  Community  ami  Social 
Medicine  at  Rush  Mevlival  CAillege 
anvl  a meeting  organizer. 

A highlight  ot  the  meeting,  he 
says,  were  visits  to  aimiminity 
programs  nin  by  Rush  Mevlical 
College  anvl  the  two  other  C Ticagw 
area  program  participants,  Loyvila 
University  anvl  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Some  o(  the  pmgrams  oderevi 
through  the  Rush  C'ommiiniry 
Service  Initiaiives  Program,  which 
Eckenfcls  directs,  attractcvl  special 
attentivin:  the  Henry  I lorner  Pediatric 
Asthma  Program,  St.  Basil’s  Free 
People's  Clinic,  two  AIDS  prevention 
prognims  anil  a clinic  for  the 
homeless.  The  programs  are  run  by 
medical  stuilents  under  rhe 
supervision  ot  physicians  and  tacully. 

“I  received  many  words  of  praise 
about  our  smdenis,”  Eekenlels  says, 

“A  woman  from  Philadelphia  .said  she 
wished  she  coukl  clone  them.” 

Speaking  at  the  meeting,  Leo  M. 
Henikolf,  M.D.,  Medical  (.'enter 
president  anvl  CE(9,  said  tliat  the 
Rush  Systetn  lor  I lealth  bail  been 
designeil  based  on  tbe  neevis  of  the  1 .5 
million  people  it  serves  in  the  greaier 
Chicago  area.  “We’ve  trial  to  put 
together  a geographically 
comprehensive  health  system  which 
takes  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
inner  city,”  he  saivl.  ■ 


Good  news 

N(’u/.sRfrt<Twis  has  done  it  again!  It  is 
the  winner  of  a silver  Touchstone 
Award  from  the  American  Society 
for  Health  Care  Marketing  and 
Public  Relatioas  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 
Qimmunications  experts  from 
across  the  country  judged  tnore  than 
550  entries  in  22  categorie.s. 
NeuisRourvh  won  in  rhe  employee 
newsletter  category. 


Paul  Skian,  Director 
Human  Resources 

Would  you  like  to  get  paid  without 
having  to  fill  out  a time  card? 

Soon,  employees  in  four  areas  of 
the  Medical  Center  will  receive  their 
paychecks  without  filing  time  cards. 
Instead,  their  time  will  be  recorded 
electronically  by  a new  computer 
system  equipped  with  a barcode 
scanner,  called  a “badge  reader.” 

In  a pilot  program,  employees 
from  Human  Resources,  the  Special 
Care  Nursery,  Finance  and  Rush 
Home  Care  Network  will  use  newly 
issued  employee  identification  badges 
to  “swipe”  in  and  out  of  work.  A 
scanner  registers  the  exact  length  of 
time  an  employee  was  here.  The 
computer  automatically  sends  that 
information  to  Payroll. 

“What  this  does  is  eliminate  the 
need  for  your  boss,  your  supervisor  or 
the  designated  person  in  your  area  to 


take  your  time  card  and  fill  in  the 
hours,”  says  Bill  Flynn,  director  of 
Payroll/Pension. 

Hourly  employees  will  swipe  in  at 
the  beginning  of  a shift  and  out  at  the 
end  of  a shift.  Salaried  employees  will 
only  be  required  to  swipe  in.  The 
system  may  read  the  lack  of  a “swipe 
as  a paid-time-offday. 

You  may  have  seen  the  badge 
readers  mounted  on  walls  in  the  pilot 
areas.  They  look  like  home  security 
devices.  In  the  same  way  sales  clerks 
run  credit  cards  through  scanners. 


ForYour  Benefit 


employees  will  swipe  their  new 
barcoded  ID  badges  across  the  badge 
reader.  The  information  will  be 
registered  and  stored  until  Payroll  is 
ready  to  process  paychecks. 


bnprovmg  accuracy 

One  of  the  many  benefits  of  the 
automated  system  is  improved 
accuracy  in  processing  paychecks. 

“I  chink  we  overpay  people  more 
than  we  underpay  people.  We  try  to 
catch  as  much  as  we  can,”  says  Flynn, 
with  regard  to  errors  on  departmental 
time  cards,  which  are  often  handwritten. 

And  prior  to  Payroll’s  processing 
of  checks,  whoever  usually  processes 
time  cards  in  your  department  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  any 
necessary  changes  in  the  computer  s 
records — such  as  noting  paid-rime-off 
days.  Departments  will  have  access  to 
a computer  terminal  linked  to  the 
system,  so  supervisors  can  audit  time 
reports  online. 

Because  the  system  is  computer- 
driven,  the  time  it  takes  time  cards  to 
be  filled  out,  audited  and  hand- 
delivered  to  Payroll  is  significantly 
reduced.  Also,  it  should  take  Payroll 
staff  less  time  to  process  paychecks. 
Currently,  four  people  in  Payroll  have 
a tight  two  days  to  process  the  more 
than  7,000  time  cards  turned  in  every 
other  week. 

AD  aboard  in  1995 

We  expect  the  pilot  of  the  new  system 
to  last  through  the  fall.  Then,  if  all 
goes  well,  other  departments  will 
gradually  join  the  system.  The 
tentative  date  for  all  departments  to 
been  board  is  January  1,  1995.  Our 
office  and  Payroll  will  offer  training 
for  supervisors  who  will  have  online 
access  to  the  system. 

I have  not  explained  all  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  here.  We 
are  just  starting  the  pilot  and  may 
have  to  make  changes  in  how  the 
program  will  run.  But,  if  you  have 
questions  now  about  the  new  system, 
please  call  a representative  of  your 
Human  Resources  team.  I’ll  address 
your  questions  in  a future  column.  ■ 


Studies  seek 
participants 

The  Center  for  Clinical  Studies 
is  looking  for  people  with  arthritis 
of  the  knee  for  studies  of 
medications.  Qualified  participants 
receive  doctor  visits,  lab  services 
and  medications  at  no  charge,  and 
up  to  $200  for  taking  part  in  the 
study.  Call  942-2167. 

# # * 

The  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  seeks  participants  for  a 
study  of  high  blood  pressure. 
Qualified  participants  between  18 
and  60  years  of  age  can  earn  $400 
upon  completion  of  this  13-week 
program.  Call  942-2146  for  more 
irfformafion. 

^ ^ 

People  over  18  years  of  age  who 
have  rheumatoid  arthritis  are 
invited  to  take  part  in  a study  of  a 
new  treatment  for  the  condition. 
Eligible  volunteers  must  have  had 
aithritis  for  less  than  five  years.  Call 
Nancy  Heimke,  226-8228. 

* * 

The  Women’s  Health  Research 
Center  seeks  volunteers  for  a study 
of  a medication  for  endometriosis. 
Women  between  the  ages  of  1 8 and 
40  who  have  been  diagnosed  with 
endometriosis  may  qualify  for  the 
study.  Call  563-0237. 

^ * 

' To  help  older  people  who  suffer 
' from  excessive  sleepiness  during  the 
day,  the  Sleep  Disorders  Service 
; and  Research  Center  is  conducting 
free,  in-home  sleep  studies. 
Participants  must  be  55  or  older 
• and  have  high  blood  pressure  and 
problems  with  sleepiness.  Call 
Glenn  Clark,  942-5440. 
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VUunteers 

made 

summer 

special 

Esther  Jones,  M.S.,  R.N.,  smiles  as 
she  tells  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
cried  on  the  90'minute  bus  ride  to 
summer  camp. 

"He  was  so  upset.  But  after  a day 
or  two,  it  was  ‘Hi! . . .Bye!’  and  he’d  be 
off  about  his  business.  It’s  wonderful — 
you  see  them  grow  and  mature  right 
before  your  eyes,"  says  Jones,  who  for 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  a camp 
nurse  for  children  with  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

She  is  one  of  several  Rush 
employees  wht>  volunteer  at  summer 
camps  for  sick  children.  In  addition  to 
providing  a safe  environment  tn 
which  children  can  have  fun,  the 
volunteers  help  the  children  gain  a 
sense  of  independence. 

“They  want  so  much  to  do 
regular,  normal  things,"  says  Jones, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Nursing 
Professional  Development  at  Rush. 
"It’s  a time  to  let  them  do  some 
things  that  they  could  never  do 
at  home." 


Each  year,  some  60  children,  age 
7 to  14.  from  Illinois  and  neighboring 
States  attend  the  nine-day  “Bright 
Horizons"  camp  at  George  Williams 
College  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Campers  swim,  skate,  bowl  and  take 
nature  walks. 

Tire  college  is  also  home  to  the 
“One  Step  at  a Time”  cancer  camp 
where,  for  the  pirst  live  years,  Rush 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  Lydia 
Gonzalez,  M.S.N.,  has  worked  as  a 
nurse  and  counseli>r.  At  the  two- 
week-long  camp,  more  than  300 
children  who  have  cancer  or  are 
cancer  survivors  enjoy  plvitography, 
river  rafting,  and  trips  to  tire  zoo  and 
Great  America. 

Although  these  camps  locus  on 
fun,  volunteers  know  that  the 
children’s  medical  needs  can 
interl’ere.  Jones  works  in  "sick  bay," 

comimiecf  an  page  7 


Rush  is  one  ol  tire  be.si  hospitals  m 
the  United  States,  according  to  a 
survey  comlucted  by  U.S,  News  & 
WtrrldRcImn. 

The  fifth  annual  L/.S.  News 
ranking  of  medical  centers 
appeared  in  the  July  18  issue  ol  the 
magazine. 

The  survey  studied  1,172 
medical  centers  across  16 
specialties.  Ru.sh  ranked  in  the  to[i 
40  in  the  following  specialties; 
AIDS,  cancer,  cardiology, 
endocrinology,  gastroenterology, 
geriatrics,  gynecology,  neurology, 
orthopedics,  rheumatology  and 
urology. 

In  the  AIDS  specially,  Rush 
received  the  highest  ranking  ol  the 
other  C'hicago-area  hospitals 
listed.  At  No.  18.  It  suqrassed 
University  of  Illinois  Hospital  anil 
Clinics  (21),  Northwestern 
Memorial  i lospital  (22),  and  Cook 
County  Hospital  (32). 

To  qualify  for  the  r.inking, 
hospitals  had  to  Ik*  affiliated  with  a 
medical  schiKil;  be  a memk-r  of  the 
C!)ouncil  ofTeaching  Hos|Mtals;  and 
have  a ratio  of  interns  and  residents 
to  kds  of  .25  or  more,  or  score  9 or 
higher  on  a technology  index. 

The  hospitals  in  the  top  40 
received  an  overall  score  for  each 
specialty.  Tire  score  measured 
quality  of  care  and  tiKik  into 
account  various  factors,  including 
“reputational  score,"  or  percentage 
of  specialists  surveyed  who  named 
the  hospital;  mortality  rates; 
board-certified  M.D.’s  to  kds;  and 
the  ratio  of  full-time  registered 
nurses  to  full-time  licensed 
practical  nurses. 


iNTl^NEOt'S 


Melody  Cobleigh,  M.D.,  intemnl 
medicine,  published  an  article  in  the 
Journal  ()/  the  American  Medical 
Association  that  suggests  for  women 
who  have  had 
breast  cancer, 


menopause  may 
exceed  the  risks. 
Mi’IodvC()bti^i.M.D,  -p,  ■ 

^ The  research  was 

announced  at  a news  briefing  at  Rush. 
Dr.  Cobleigh,  lead  .luthor,  was 
interviewed  by  local  and  national 
media  including  United  Press 
International  and  the  A.ssociated 
Press.  Stories  ran  in  the  Philadclf)hia 
fntjmVer,  C/iicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Sun'7inie.s.  Tlie  study  also 
aired  on  CNN,  CBS  Morning  News, 
and  local  Channels  2,5,7  and  9. 

The  Associated  Press  interviewed 
Isaac  Ray  Center  Medical  Director 
Jonathan  Kelly,  M.D.,  about  a study 
that  suggests  openly  gay  and  lesbian 
adults  are  no  more  likely  than 
heterosexual  adults  to  sexually  abuse 
children.  Tlie  study  was  conducted  in 
Colorado,  after  a group  lobbying  to 
limit  gay  rights  claimed  that  people 
who  are  living  openly  as  homosexuals 
are  responsible  for  50  percent  of  all 
child  molestations.  The  study’s 
authors  reviewed  one  year  of  child 
abuse  cases  at  a hospital.  Says  Dr. 
Kelly:  “1  don’t  think  [the  study]  says  a 
lot  that  can  be  generalized  as  far  as 
valid  conclusions.  I think  it’s  very  iffy. 
Just  going  back  over  old  record.s  is  not 
a very  good  way  to  get  information." 
The  story  ran  in  newspapers  acro.ss 
the  country’. 

Channel  9 interviewed  the  Rev. 
Russell  Burck,  Ph.D.,  religion, 
health  and  human  values,  about  a 
state  law  giving  family  members  rights 
in  cases  involving  life  support.  He 
said  that  the  Healthcare  Surrogate 
Act  gives  families  the  ability  to  make 
decisions  about  terminating  life, 
sometimes  within  a few  hours,  when 
it’s  clear  that  certain  conditions  apply. 
Dr.  Burck’s  comments  were  made  in 
reference  to  a db-year-old  woman 
whose  respirator  may  have  been 
unplugged  by  her  husband  without 
consent  of  the  law. 


Maryann  Alexander,  M.S.,  R.N., 
was  profiled  in  the  "Professional  at 
Work”  column  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  "Medlife”  section.  She  is  a 
clinical  nurse  specialist  in  pediatric 
orthopedics  and  a member  of  the  pain 
management  team  at  Rush.  According 
to  Alexander,  pain  management  is 
one  area  that  is  not  individualized 
enough.  A medication  that  works  for 
one  patient  may  not  work  for  another. 
Also,  stress  and  worry  by  the  patient 
may  intensify  pain. 

“Kids  think  they’re  going  to  die 
because  pain  has  such  a different  mean- 
ing to  them  than  to  adults,”  she  said. 

Karen  Pierce,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
was  quoted  in  the  Cbi'cago  Tribune 
about  how  families  benefit  from 
mothers  who  have  jobs  that  challenge 
and  interest  them.  A recent  study 
suggests  that  the  effect  of  a mother’s 
work  tin  her  children’s  intellectual 
develiipment  and  behavior  depends 
on  the  kind  of  job  the  mother  has. 
Mothers  who  had  complex,  self- 
directed  jobs  requiring  interaction 
with  tithers  tended  to  have  children 
with  fewer  behavioral  problems.  Dr. 
Pierce  said  that  mothers  who  are  con- 
tent with  their  work  transmit  those 
positive  feelings  to  their  children. 

Also  in  the  Cbicago  Tribune,  a 
front  page  story  in  the  “Tempo” 
section  about  America's  love  for  its 
refrigerators  quoted  Lynda  Powell, 

Ph.D.,  preventive  medicine.  Dr. 

Powell,  who  recently  finished  a year  of 
research  at  a hospital  in  Paris,  said  that 
refrigerators  there  are  much  smaller 
despite  the  European  passion  for  food.  ^ 
Americans  tend  to  place  a much  j 

higher  value  on  refrigerators,  making  j 
them  symbols  of  comfort.  "In  some 
ways  I can  see  how  the  refrigerator 
serves  the  role  of  a cigarette — you  go 
to  it  when  you’re  bored  or  stressed 
out.  It  gives  you  something  to  take 
your  mind  off  things.” 

Keith  Berndtson,  M.D.,  family 
and  preventive  medicine,  was  quoted 
in  the  Park  Ridge  Advocate  about  how' 
he  turned  his  backyard  into  a wildlife 
habitat  that  is  certified  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  “We  do 
not  have  a large  yard,”  Dr.  Berndtson 
said.  “It’s  a little  postage-stamp-size  lot 
about  40  by  125  square  feet,  but 
enough  to  provide  what’s  needed  to 
attract  a variety  of  birds.”  ■ 


What'S  hoppin'? 

Stephen  Behrendt  meets  Bugs  Bunny  at  Kids'  Health  and  Safety  Day  sponsored  by 
Rush  Prudential  Health  Plans  in  Jul)i . More  chat  3 ,000  children  and  their  parents 
attended  the  free  event  at  Harper  College  in  Palatine. 


Employees  praised  at  meeting 


( iAV  7e  did  great  last  year.  I’m 
W proud  of  the  whole  group,” 
said  Senior  Vice  President  for  Haspital 
Affairs  Truman  Esmond,  Jr.,  at  a town 
meeting  for  Rush  employees  August  1 2. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the 
financial  figures  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
Esmtind  pointed  to  several  highlights 
of  the  last  year: 

• RushCare,  the  Medical  Center’s 
new  model  of  patient-centered 
care,  was  implemented.  Patient 
service  associates,  workers  trained 
in  several  areas,  including  dietary 
services  and  housekeeping,  began 
working  on  inpatient  units. 

• The  Medical  Center  also  launched 
Operations  Improvement,  Ru.sh’s 
plan  tor  restructuring.  To  meet  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  Medical 
Center’s  total  operating  expenses, 
departments  made  efforts  to  save 
money,  many  of  which  also 
improved  service  to  patienrs. 

• The  Health  Risk  Assessment 
screening  for  employees  was 
initiated. 

• Departments  used  “flexible 
budgeting”  to  cut  back  spending 
in  areas  where  demand  for  service 
had  declined. 


• The  Medical  Center  signed  a 
joint  venture  agreement  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  merging  RUSH  Health 
Plans  with  PruCare  to  form  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans. 

♦ The  five-year  strategic  plan, 
indicating  the  broad  goals  and 
direction  for  the  Medical  Center, 
was  updated. 

Esmond  also  outlined  the  Medical 
Center’s  goals  for  1995.  Tliese  include 
completing  the  start  up  of 
RushCare — with  all  patient  service 
associates  on  board  by  the  end  of 
October;  developing  a new 
merit/incentive  program  tor 
departments;  and  creating  a cleaner, 
quieter  patient  environment. 

At  the  meeting,  Esmond  also 
presented  new  mission  and  vision 
statements  for  the  Medical  Center, 
and  new  values  for  care.  He  said  these 
will  be  formally  presented  to 
employees  later  this  year  as  part  of  an 
educational  campaign  by  the 
Department  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources. 

Look  for  more  information  about 
this  campaign  in  future  issues  of 
Neu'sRouTi<iv.  ■ 


They're 

winners 

At  the  Employee-of-the-Second' 
Quarter  luncheon  July  28,  Greg 
Knepper  won  the  the  Wayne  M. 
Lerner,  Dr.P.H.,  Excellence  in 
Leadership  Award, 

Knepper,  a coordinator  in 
Quality  Assessment  and 
Improvement,  has  served  Rush  for 
16  years  in  areas  such  as  Information 
Services,  Finance  and 
Administration.  The  award 
recognizes  employees  who  exhibit 
leadership  and  inspire  it  in  others. 

Also  at  the  luncheon,  two 
employees  won  Carol  Stege 
Memorial  Awards  and  one  of  five 
finalists  won  the  Employee-of-the- 
Second-Quarter  Award.  ■ 


Wayne  M. 
Lerner,  Dr.P.H„ 
Excellence  in 
Leadership 
Award: 

Greg  Knepper 

"Greg  is  fl  leader.  He  really 
motivates  people  a«d  works  at 
getting  them  to  work  together  as 
a team,”  said  Cindy  Schripsema, 
director  0/ Quality  Assessment 
and  Improvetnent. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Willie  McCruel 

Almost/ouryears  ago,  Willie 
McCruel,  specialist  on  I Jones, 
lost  a lung  to  cancer. 

"Here’s  a gentleman  who  htis  one 
lung  in  his  body,  and  he’s  only 
missed  six  days  of  work  in  four 
years.  I think  that's  afcsolutely 
remarkahle."  said  Tye  Beard^, 
director  of  Environmental 
Services. 


Lori  Amkin 

"O/tentimes,  Lori  sits  in  the 
background  os  the  thanks  come 
through  to  the  technicians.  It 
isn’t  very  o/ten  that  we  get  to 
thank  the  people  who  orchestrate 
the  repair  people , ” said  Richard 
Marjec , director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering. 

Atnkm  is  inventory  controller  in 
Biomedical  Engineering. 


Employee-of-the-Quarter  Award: 

Megan  F.  Davis 

Although  hitten  by  a |x)i.\utious  spider  and  adiniiied  in  Rush  for  treatTnnil  in  mid-Jidy, 
Philanthro/)y’s  Megan  IJavis  still  had  itv/rk  on  her  niiiul 

“On  Mtmday  nv/ming,  ti'hiie  sull  in  the  liosOiftil,  Megan  cttlietl  me  to  rnaJte  sure  ditit  / teould 
cover  at  least  a /uiif-Jozcm  ofherlrrojecLs.  ThiU's  Megan,’’  viid/u'r  sujx.TVi.sor,  Janet  Wells, 

Emjdoyee-o/'the-QiwrteT/inalists  fiujt  pictured):  Kimberly  (Min,  seaeuiry,  Pediatr/e 
GasiToeTUerology:  Beverly  M(/rales.  Tece/uionist,  Preventive  Medicine;  /m  Smith,  unit 
clerk,  3 Pavilion;  Maggie  Miles.  R.N. , medical  nurse,  Rush  Home  (.are  Network. 


Holy  Family  opens 
sleep  center 

Sleep  disorders  disrupt  a person’s 
sleep  routine  and  can  lead  to  poor 
physical  and  emotional  health.  Holy 
Family  Medical  Center  has 
established  the  Sleep  Disorders 
Center  to  study  and  treat  people 
suffering  from  sleep  problems. 

“By  opening  this  center,  we 
will  he  able  to  help  treat  sleepy 
patients  with  identifiable  sleep 
disorders,  while  increasing  public 


awareness  of  rhe  importance  of 
sleep,"  says  Laurie  Velgos,  center 
coordinator. 

Testing  and  treatment  are 
available  for  a variety  of  problems 


Network>4e^s 


including  daytime  sleepiness,  loud 
snoring,  pauses  in  breathing  during 
sleep,  insomnia  and  nightmares. 
Patients  may  spend  a night  at  the 
center  so  physicians  can  record 


changes  in  eye  movement, 
breathing  and  heart  rates,  and 
muscle  movement  during  sleep. 

Barry  Levy,  M.D.,  meJic;il 
director  of  Holy  Fainily’s  bleep 
Disorders  Center,  consults  weekly 
with  Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Rush  Sleep  Disorder 
Service  and  Research  Center. 

Cancer  center 
director  named 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  has 
named  Samuel  G.  Taylor  IV,  M.D.,  to 


direct  its  cancer  center.  He  will  also 
serve  as  chief  of  ihe  liospitals  medical 
oncology  section.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been 
acting  cliiel  since  August  1993. 

For  the  past  1 1 years,  1 )r.  Taylor 
has  served  on  rhe  rnedic.il  st.iff  at 
Kush.  He  is  a professor  of  medicine 
at  Rush  Medical  College  and  ilirects 
the  Rush  Head  and  Neck  Cancer 
Center. 

Illinois  Masonic’s  cancer  center 
is  affiliated  with  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute.  ■ 


Nurse  takes  charge  of  patients'  needs 


Amid  the  bustle  of  the  transplant 
unit  on  9 North  Atnum  on  a 
recent  aftemtxjn,  Shirley  Henninger, 
R.N.,  calmly  goes  aK^ut  her  business, 
reviewing  die  paj'^rwork  of  the  patients 
who  will  be  discharged  from  rite 
hitspital  dtatday. 

Her  desk,  neatly  stacked  with 
patient  records  and  other  important 
documents,  siLs  tucked  away  in  a 
comer  of  the  busy  unit.  As  nurse 
clinical  resource  coordinator  for  9 
North,  Henninger  may  work  with  as 


many  as  20  to  25  patients  at  a time, 
each  of  whom  has  had  liver  or  kidney 
transplants. 

She  consults  with  nurses,  doctors 
and  social  workers  to  evaluate  the 
kind  of  home  care  services  or  special 
medical  equipment  the  patient  might 
need  at  home.  Tliis  means  taking  the 
time  to  talk  with  the  patient  and  his 
or  her  family  to  learn  what  their 
needs  are  and  infr>rm  them  about  the 
kinds  of  services  available  to  them 
once  they  get  home.  A good  portion 


of  her  job  also  involves  working  with 
insurance  companies. 

“Shirley  is  an  excellent  clinician. 
She’s  also  an  advocate  for  the  patient 
and  tries  to  arrange  what’s  best  for 
them,’’  says  her  supervisor,  Sandy 
McFolling,  M.S.,  R.N.,  assistant 
director  of  Utilization  Management  for 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals. 

“Her  job  is  demanding.  She’s 
working  with  patients  who’ve  had 
very  complex  surgery,  “ says  McFolling. 

But  none  of  this  seems  to  shake 
Henninger,  an  alumna  of  die  class  of 
1955  Pi-esbyterian  Htispital  School  of 
Nursing.  She  is  known  for  her 
unflappable  manner  and  her  ability  to 
tackle  tough  situations  piece  by  piece. 

“I  think  that  in  this  job  you  really 
have  to  be  adaptable,  because  plans  can 
quickly  change,’’  says  Henninger.  “The 
way  to  succeed  at  this  is  to  prioritize  the 
work  that  needs  to  get  done.” 

This  has  become  even  more 
impt)rtant  in  the  past  year,  as 
Henninger’s  job  has  taken  on  a new 
dimension.  A year  ago,  three  Medical 
Center  departments — discharge 
planning,  utilization  review  and  social 
services — were  combined  under  the 
Department  of  Utilization 
Management. 

Because  of  this  change,  nurse 
clinical  resource  coordinators  like 


Henninger  now  work  closely  with 
nurses  and  physicians  to  ensure  that 
length  of  patient  stays  in  the  hospital 
are  appropriate. 

But  Henninger  makes  sure  that 
that  added  responsibility  doesn’t  take 
time  away  from  getting  to  know  the 
needs  of  each  patient. 

“So  much  of  what  1 do  involves 
elderly  people,  so  to  have  a sense  of 


People  TDl^ow 


how  they  live  and  what  they  need  is 
vei7  important,”  says  Henninger,  who 
went  to  school  at  Mundelein  College  a 
few  years  ago  to  get  a degree  in  commu- 
nity studies  with  a focus  on  aging. 

“1  need  to  understand  what  kind 
of  community  and  home  situation  a 
person  is  going  back  to,”  she  says. 

Henninger  takes  her  work 
seriously  and  gives  full  attention  to 
the  patient  cases  she  follows  every 
day,  but  her  colleagues  say  they  know 
her  playful  side,  too. 

“She’s  not  as  quiet  when  you  get 
to  know  her  on  a personal  level,"  says 
Rose  Labriola,  M.S..  R.N.,  unit 
director  on  9 North.  “She’s  a lot  of 
fun  and  has  a really  good  sense  of 
humor.  We  just  love  her  up  here.”  ■ 


You  name  it, 
they'll  fix  it 

For  the  past  three  years,  one  of  the 
grandest  fashion  shows  in  the 
country,  the  Rush  Woman’s  Board 
Fashion  Show,  has  featured  a 
luncheon  for  the  models  and  guests 
amuiged  by  a very  busy  caterer — the 
Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
Services  at  Rush. 

Besides  preparing  the  buft’et-scyle 
luncheon  for  400  people,  the 
department’s  catering  specialists  also 
fix  sandwiches  for  the  models  during 
their  rehearsals. 

“Their  food  is  fresh,  nicely 
prepared  and  delivered  on  a timely 
basis.  Tliey’ve  done  an  excellent  job, 
and  they’re  delightful  to  work  with,” 
says  Ann  McDemiott,  Medical 
Center  Trustee  and  a member  of  the 
Woman’s  Bedard. 

Ftxxi  and  Nutrition  Services  has 
catered  employee  functions  and  other 
special  events  since  1987.  Irma 
Q4eman  cix:)rdinates  the  ser\'ice, 
which  handles  some  100  orders  a week. 

The  service  started  in  response 
to  employee  requests  for  food  at 
meetings  and  events.  Rush  cook 
Charlene  Davis  created  the 
specialty  trays  offered  by  the  service. 
By  visiting  Coleman’s  office,  one 
floor  below  the  cafeteria,  party 
planners  can  view  a photo  album  of 
the  selections.  Dishes  include 
submarine  sandwiches,  a shrimp 
tray,  and  a meat  and  cheese  tray 
called  “Picnic  on  the  Mall.” 


Breakfast  items,  such  as  muffins, 
Danish  and  caramel  pecan  rolls,  are 
baked  fresh  daily. 

“Most  of  our  baker>'  products  are 
made  at  Rush  in  the  Central  Kitchen, 
including  decorated  cakes.”  says 
Coleman. 

Besides  catering  office  parties,  the 
catering  crew  each  year  has  prepared 
some  500  first-day-of-school  box 
lunches  for  the  incoming  class  of 
Rush  University  students.  They  have 
also  fixed  heart-healthy  cuisine  for 
educational  cooking  classes  at  Rush 
and  an  all  low-fat  menu  for  an  office 
open  house. 

Six  employees  from  the 
department’s  70-member  staff  serve 
full  time  on  catering  duty. 

“But  if  there’s  a big  party,  everyone 
lends  a hand  to  help,”  says  Coleman. 

The  catering  service  even  cooks 
take-out  holiday  meals,  such  as 
Thanksgiving  dinners  with  all  the 
trimmings.  Coleman  tells  the  story  of 
a physician  who  knew  she  would  be 
on  duty  Tltanksgiving  Day,  so  she 
ordered  her  family’s  dinner  and  took  it 
home  after  her  shift. 

The  service  also  sells  the  Rush 
cafeteria’s  “famous”  homemade 
honey-spiced  sauce  for  chicken  wings. 

“Employees  can  call  Food  and 
Nutrition  to  find  out  when  wings  are 
serv'ed  and  pick  up  a quart  or  a gallon 
of  sauce.  It  lasts  for  a week  in  the 
refrigerator,”  says  Coleman,  who 
won’t  reveal  the  secret  recipe. 

To  order  chicken-wing  sauce  or  to 
request  a copy  of  Food  and  Nutn'rion 
Sm'jces’  catenng  hrochme,  call  Irma 
Coleman  at  942-2087.  ■ 


Scr.embc. 


Celebrating  the  silver 

T/115  month  we  mark  the  25ih  anniwrsflry  of  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Center. 
On  October  24,  1969,  the  Trustees  of  Rush  Medico/  Coliege  signed  the  ogreemeni 
mei-gingthe  l32~year-old  school  with  Presbyierian-St.  Luke's  Hospital,  thus/onnmg 
Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luhe's  Medical- Center. 

Top  photo.  Rush  Medical  College  scudejus  at  what  remains  0/ their  school  after  the 
Great  Chicago  Fire  0/ 1871 . The  school  was  rehuilt  and  then  closed  again  in  J942. 
Belou<,  after  a 29-year  hiatus.  Rush  Medical  College  reopened  its  doors  to  students  in 
the  fall  of  1971-  The  Academic  Facilitv  stands  on  this  spot  today. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Medical  Center  Archive.s 


Offering  patients 
spiritual  nelp 

At  most  hospitals,  chaplains  and 
other  clergy  offer  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  hospitalized 
patients.  Rush  research  suggests  this 
support  may  be  particularly  crucial  for 
hospitalized  psychiatric  patients. 

“During  crises  like  illness  and 
hospitalization,  people  who  are  reli- 
gious tend  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
their  faith  to  cope,"  says  George 
Fitchett.  D.Min.,  a chaplain  and 
associate  professor  with  the  Rush 
Department  of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values. 

But  this  coping  strategy  may  be 
absent  in  people  with  a psychiatric 
illness  like  depression,  some  of  whom 
experience  spiritual  distress  as  a side 
effect  of  the  illness,  explains  Dr. 
Fitchett.  This  can  include  the  sense 
that  God  and  their  religious  commu- 
nities have  abandoned  them — a 
perception  that  can  deepen  a persons 
sense  of  hopelessness  and  isolation. 

In  a recent  study.  Dr.  Fitchett 
examined  the  spiritual  needs  and 
resources  of  hospitalized  p.sychiatric 
patients.  He  conducted  the  study  with 
two  colleagues,  Laurel  A.  Burton, 
Th-D.,  the  Bishop  Anderson  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  Religion,  Health 
and  Human  Values;  and  Abigail 
Sivan,  Ph.D.,  psychology  and  social 
sciences. 


The  researchers  found  that 
psychiatric  patients  have  the  same 
spiritual  needs  as  people  hospitalized 
for  a medical  or  surgical  reason,  but  a 
lower  sense  of  spiritual  well-being  and 
fewer  spiritual  resources.  Psychiatric 
patients,  for  example,  are  far  less  likely 
to  turn  to  clergy  from  their  local 
church  or  synagogue  during  the 
hospital  stay. 

This  is  significant,  says  Dr. 
Fitchett,  because  local  clergy  can  be  a 
valuable  source  of  support  during  any 
serious  illness. 

“A  local  clergy  person  is  a familiar 
face.  He  or  she  can  offer  a patient 
important  reassurance  about  the 
continuity  of  God’s  care  and  the  care 
of  the  religious  congregation,  two 
issues  that  are  often  of  concern  to 
psychiatric  patients,"  he  says. 

Based  on  this  research.  Dr. 

Fitchett  recommends  that  hospital 
staff  make  referrals  to  hospital 
chaplains  and,  when  appropriate, 
encourage  contact  between 
psychiatric  patients  and  their  local 
clergy. 

“During  a hospital  stay,  patients 
are  at  their  most  vulnerable,"  says  Dr. 
Fitchett.  “We  should  offer  whatever 
support  they  need — be  it  medical, 
emotional  or  spiritual — to  help  them 
recover.” 

For  information  on  chaplain 
services  at  Rush,  call  the  Department 
of  Religion,  Health  and  Human 
Values  at  942-5571-  ■ 
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Appointments 

Erich  E.  Brucschke,  M.D.,  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  has  been 
nominated  to  sen’e  on  the  ad\‘isory 
board  of  the  statewide 
Physician/Haspital  Institute.  The 
institute  is  being  establi.shed  by  the 
Illinois  Hospital  Association  to 
identiR’  shared  goals  and  opportu- 
nities among  physicians  and  hiwpitals. 

Randy  J.  Epstein,  M.D., 
ophthalmology',  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  1995  Annual 
Clinical  Conference  of  the  Chicago 
Ophthalmological  Society.  Jonathan 
B.  Rubenstein,  M.D.,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, takes  on  the  role  ol  chainnan  for 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Society,  for 
1994-95. 

Appointetl  staff  physician  of 
Employee  Health  Ser\'iccs  is  R. 
Samuel  Mayer,  M.D.  He  has  been 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Phy.sical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  at  Rush  since  1991. 

Diane  Mikrut,  volunteer  ser\’ices, 
has  been  elected  to  serv'e  on  rite  1994- 
95  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council 


of  Directors  of  Healthcam  Volunteers 
of  Memtjxtlitan  Chicago. 

Kudos 

In  June,  Tony  Burda,  R.Ph.,  Pitison 
Control  Center,  bicycled  429  mile.s  m 
the  “Ride  the  Rickies”  event 
spofiMired  by  the  Denver  Post.  Burda. 
whtt  IS  blind,  was  accompaniei.1  by  a 
sighted  riding  companion,  John 
Boland.  The  two  raised  more  than 
$6,000  tor  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

Hecilf/iaire  Marketing  Report 
awarded  the  Women's  blealth 
Program  of  the  Rush  North  Shore 
Medical  Center  a silver  awaal  lor  its 
direct  mail  advertising  campaign,  “A 
New  Attitude."  The  adverti.sements 
are  for  a seminar  series  ot\  women's 
health  issues. 

Edgardo  L.  Yordan,  Jr.,  M,D., 
obstetrics/gynccology,  received  a fiist- 
place  award  lor  a him  produced  and 
shown  at  the  2nd  International 
Gynecologic  Endoscopic  Film  Fesii\'al 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Gynecologic  Laparoscopists,  ■ 


Countdown  to  Cr>usadg  of 


Get  set  for  this  year’s  United  Way 
Crusade  of  Mercy  hiiulraising  cam- 
paign. Lots  of  events  are  planned,  so 
mark  your  calendars  now. 

Monday,  Oct.  3 

Relxeshments  delivered  to  PM. -shift 
employees,  5 p.m.-7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  4 
Refreshments  delivered  to  night- 
shift  employees,  2 a.m.-4  a.m. 


Monday-Friday,  Oct.  10-14 
Daily  r.ifille  drawing  tor  employees 
who  make  a donation  lo  United  Way 
Ca/eftT?'(i — nixm,  each  tLiy 
Silent  auction 
Cafeteria — noon,  eac/i  day 
Tuesday,  Oct.  1 1 
Employee  firne.ss  eveni  —running, 
walking,  aerobics  ami  massage. 
Location  to  be  announced, 


Furry  Iriend 

Pediatrics  patient  Jennifer  Guzman , 3.  strokes  the  soft  fur  of  a guinea  pig  held  by 
MicheU'  Noddy.  ?<wkcepcr  ai  the  Lncoln  Park  Children's  Zoo.  The  traveling  zoo 
was  invited  uj  Ritsh  by  the  Department  of  Child  Life  Services. 


Studies  seek 
partiGiiiaiits 

The  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  seeks  men  and  women 
for  a study  of  high  blotxl  pressure. 
Qualified  participants  between  18 
and  60  years  of  age  can  earn  $400 
upon  completiiin  of  this  1 3-week 
program.  Call  942-2146  for  more 
information. 


Women  1 8 years  of  age  or 

older  who  are  experiencing  the 
discomfort  of  common  vaginal 
infections  (burning,  itching  and 
discharge)  may  qualify  for  a 
research  study  on  new  treatment 
and  medicatioiis.  Call  die 
Women’s  Health  Research  Center 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  &. 
Gynecology  at  563-0237. 


A 21 -MONTH  STUDY  EVALUATES 
die  safety  and  effectiveness  of  a 
treatment  for  die  relief  of  post- 
menopausal vaginitis.  Women 
currently  on  oral  hormone 
replacement  therapy  who  continue 
to  have  vaginal  burning  and  painful 
intercourse  may  qualify  for  this 
study.  Participants  receive  physical 
exams,  a mammogram,  medication 
and  reimbursement  for  travel 
expenses.  Call  the  Women’s  Health 
Research  Center  at  563-0237. 

To  HELP  OLDER  PEOPLE  WHO  SUFFER 
from  excessive  sleepiness  during 
the  day,  the  Sleep  Disonler  Service 
and  Research  Center  is  conducting 
free,  in-home  sleep  studies. 
Participants  must  be  55  or  older 
and  have  high  blood  pressure  and 
problems  with  sleepiness.  Call 
Glenn  Clark,  942-5440. 


The  Heart  and  Estrogen- 
Progestin  Replacement  Study  of 
the  Chicago  Center  for  Clinical 
Research  is  determining  if  post- 
menopausal women  who  have 
heart  disease  have  fewer  cardiac 
“events”  when  they  take  hormone 
replacement  medication.  Qualified 
participants  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  79,  at  least  12 
months  post-nienopausal,  have  an 
intact  uterus  and  must  not 
currently  be  on  hormone  therapy. 
Call  494-4377. 


The  Center  ior  Clinical  Studies 
of  the  Section  of  Rheumatology  is 
studying  daree  new  medication.s  for 
the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
artliritis.  Men  and  women  age  18 
and  over  who  have  rheumatoid 
arthritis  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. Qualified  participants 
receive  all  study-related  care  at  no 
charge,  including  doctor  visits  with 
arthritis  specialists,  lab  services  and 
study  medications.  Call  942-2167. 
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She's  a shining  star 

Patient  Service  Associate  Eleiicia  Torres,  riglit,  is  u/imier  of  the  SliiningSwr  Award 
given  by  the  Surgical  Hospiud.  Here,  Torres  visits  u/ifli  patient  Etta  Davis  on  8 North 
Atrium.  Runners'Up  for  the  award  were  Lynn  Branch,  Margaret  Jannotta,  R.N., 
Victor  Bates,  PSA,  and  Pearlie  Henson,  R.N. 
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Follow  these  h'ps  to  keep  kids  safe 

Whether  your  child  is  riding  in  a car,  or 
rolling  down  the  street  on  a brand-new 
bicycle,  his  safety  is  paramount. 


Yet  every  day,  children  are  treated 
in  hospital  emergency  rooms  for 
injuries  that  could  have  been 
prevented  had  precautions  been 
heeded. 

Take  riding  in  the  car,  for 
example.  Nationally,  as  many  as 
50,000  injuries  and  455  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  in  1992  with 
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proper  use  of  car  safety  seats, 
according  to  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

“Injuries  are  always  more  severe 
for  children  who  aren’t  in  car  seats 
or  wearing  seat  belts,"  says  Jane 
Kramer,  M.D.,  director  of  Rush’s 
pediatric  emergency  room.  “They 
sustain  more  broken  bones,  more 
serious  bruises  and  contusions  and 
considerably  more  life-threatening 
head  injuries  from  being  thrown 
around  inside  the  car.” 

Infants  and  young  children 
under  age  4 must  be  secured  in  car 
seats,  which  Dr.  Kramer  says  are 
not  always  used  correctly.  Children 
who  weigh  more  than  40  pounds 
should  wear  traditional  lap  belts. 
Shoulder  belts,  however,  should 
not  be  used  until  a child  is  over  55 
inches  tall.  Buckling  up,  says  Dr. 
Kramer,  must  bectime  a habit  that 
is  part  of  every  car  ride. 

She  also  recommends  helmets 
for  toddlers  in  bike  carriers  and  for 
older  children  using  their  own  pedal 
power.  Helmets  can  prevent  serious 


head  injuries  and  trips  to  the 
emergency  room  by  children  on 
bicycles,  in-line  skates  and 
skateboards. 

According  to  the 
National  Head  Injury 
Institute,  nearly 
600,000  bicyclists  in 
the  United  States  are 
seriously  injured  each 
year  from  bicycle  falls. 

More  than  1,300 
people  die  from  these 
injuries — half  of  these 
are  children  14  years 
old  or  younger. 

“A  fall  from  a 
bicycle  takes  just  one-half  second — 
not  enough  reaction  time  for 
anyone  to  protect  their  head,”  says 


Dr.  Kramer.  “A  helmet  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  safety  equipment 
parents  can  buy  for  their  child.” 

She  also  advises  parents 
to  make  sure  their  children 
wear  helmets  and  wrist, 
knee  and  elbow  pads  before 
they  lace  up  their  skates 
after  school. 

“The  risk  of  head 
injuries  decreases  88 
percent  by  using 
prr>tective  gear,"  says 
Dr.  Kramer. 

“Unfortunately, 
tar  fewer  than  halt  of 
bicyclists  wear  helmets. 

We  have  to  change  the  culture 
and  teach  our  children  that  helmets 
are  ‘cool.’  ” ■ 


Buckle  up  for  a safe  trip 

Whether  you’re  taking  your  newborn  home  from  the  hospital  or  driving  your 
toddler  to  grandma’s  house,  make  sure  your  children  are  buckled  into  car 
seats.  Children  weighing  less  than  40  lbs.  must  ride  in  car  seats,  according  to 
state  and  federal  laws. 

• Place  the  car  seat  in  the  center  of  the  car’s  backseat — not  in  the  passenger 
side  of  the  front  seat.  Should  an  accident  occur,  there  is  an  increased  risk 
of  head  and  neck  injuries  if  the  passenger-side  air  bag  opens. 

• Until  an  infant  weighs  20  lbs.,  usually  at  about  9 to  12  months  of  age,  he 
or  she  should  be  placed  in  an  infant  car  seat  that  faces  away  from  the 
windshield.  Tlie  child’s  head  should  be  properly  supported  using  a rolled 
up  receiving  blanket. 

• For  infarits  weighing  over  20  lbs.,  place  the  car  seat  facing  forward  in 
the  car. 

• Never  remove  a fussy  baby  from  a car  seat  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

• Do  not  nurse  a baby  while  riding  in  a car. 


Is  youp  boss  frazzled? 
Here's  how  to  manage 


Bv  Samant/ia  Gardner 
Valines  & Human  Resources 

“He  treats  me  like  I’m  not  human. 

He’s  been  dumping  a lot  of  work  on 
me,”  says  Mary,  of  her  supennsor. 

“She’s  changing  my  priorities,”  says 
John,  of  his  manager.  “She’s  missing 
deadlines  and  blaming  me  for  it.” 

Could  you  he  Mary  or  John? 

As  we  continue  to  make  changes 
at  the  Medical  Center,  employees  may 
find  their  supervisors  are  “stressed 
out."  They  seem  to  be  doing 
everything  to  make  your  life  at  work 
miserable — missing  deadlines,  not 
making  important  decisions,  and  not 
providing  you  infomiation  you  need  to 
do  your  job. 

What  should  you  do? 

If  you  call  me,  or  one  of  the  other 
consultants  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  I’m  going  to  ask 
you  if  you’ve  talked  with  your 
supervisor  about  these  problems  and 
about  your  feelings.  Open 
communication  between  supervisors 
and  employees  is  vital. 

Tlie  employee  looks  to 
management  for  leadership,  direction 
and  stability.  But  supervisors  have 
rheir  own  work  and  problems  to 


handle.  So,  when  your  supervisor 
becomes  stressed  out.  it’s  even  more 
important  that  you  as  the  employee 
“manage”  your  manager. 

If  your  nomially  calm  supervisor 
suddenly  throws  a fit,  the  No.  1 thing 
to  remember  is  not  to  take  it 
personally.  Stay  calm  and  focused,  and 


ForYourBSnefit 


keep  looking  at  the  big  picture — the 
work  you  are  doing. 

Limit  surprises  by  keeping  your 
supervisor  infomved  of  where  you  are  in 
your  work.  Provide  a listening  ear  and 
be  supportive.  Not  only  do  managers 
have  to  worr>’  about  your  job  perfor- 
mance,  they  hav’e  to  worry  alx^ut  doing 
a good  job  themselves.  Keep  in  mind 
that  everyone  has  a bass  to  please. 

Many  times,  problems  in  the 
office  are  “systems”  problems,  where 
there  is  no  set  procedure  for  how  to  do 
something.  For  example,  “Who  is 
suppo.sed  to  file  this?  When?  And  on 
what  fomi?”  When  faced  with  this 
kind  of  problem,  ask  yourself  if  you 
have  any  solutions.  If  you  do.  share 
them  with  your  supervisor. 


Rather  than  blame  your  utanager 
for  your  feelings  of  frustration, 
resenmrent  or  ar\xiet>\  take  cvmtrol 
and  be  up  famt  abvuit  your  feelings. 
Say,  "1  feel  frustratevi  when  you  give 
me  an  assignment  .ind  then  change 
your  priorities."  Tlvcn  together,  you 
and  your  supervisvir  can  discuss  the 
problem  that  tri{^erev.l  your  feelings. 

Tlie  Ivest  way  tv)  cvipe  with  a 
stressed'OUt  supervisor  is  to  know  her 
management  sf^’le  and  her  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  What  ticks  her  vift? 
What  makes  her  happy?  If  there’s  a 
gap  between  what  your  sujx'rvisor 
vv'ants  and  what  you  are  able  to  vlo, 
talk  with  him  or  her  alxnit  ways  to 
brivlge  the  gap.  Your  perfvirmance 
review  is  a gixxl  time  to  discuss  these 
issues. 

So  many  of  the  problems  we  hear 
about  at  Human  Resources  can  be 
solved  within  employees’  departmenrs, 
with  time  and  gtxxl  cv>mmunication. 
But  if  an  issue  can’t  be  worked  out,  or 
yi>u  need  guidance  on  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  superv'isvir  and 
employee  rights,  your  Human 
Resources  team  consultants  arc  reavly 
to  help. 

If  you  vlon’t  knvw  your  area’s  team 
consultant,  call  Human  Resources  at 
ext.  23456. 

“When  Your  Supeit'woi'  i.s  MtTe.vsed.''' 
is  a onc-hour  class  open  to  all  employees 
on  Ociober  21  from  noon  to  1 /).m.  Call 
Human  Resources  at  e.\t.  25916  to 
register.  ■ 


Seminar 

planned 

Tlve  Psychiatry  Hospital  ,md  the 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being 
are  spvvnsoring  a seminar  tv)  Ix' 
held  on  National  I'kiprcssUm 
Screening  Day,  Tlvutsvlay.  Octolx'r 
6,  frv)m  8:30  a.m.  to  nixm.  Tlve 
event,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
will  take  place  in  Rvxvm  542  v)f  the 
Searle  Conference  Center. 
Speakers  and  topics  incluvlc: 

Diagnvvsis  of  Depres.sion 
Jan  FawceVt,  M.D. 

Treatment  of  Depression 
John  Zajecka,  M.D. 

Women  and  Depression 
Carol  Rv)gers  Pitula,  Ph.D..  R.N. 

Childhood  Depression 
Elva  Po:nanski,  M.D. 

Depression  and  the  Elderly 
Ellen  Maxson,  M.S.,  R.N.,  C.’.S. 

Depressivsn  and  Substance  Abuse 
Michael  Easton.  M.D. 

Continuum  of  Care  in 
Treatment  of  Depression 
Alice  Gcis,M.S.,R.N.,C.S. 

For  registration,  call  (312)  942- 
5000,  ext.  21795. 


Say,'Ah' 

Ronald  Gregus.  M.D.,  a physician  with  Ritsh  Occupatinml  Health  in  Aurura. 
examiri£.s  jeff  Goldstone,  a siudeni  at  Jefferson  Junior  High  School  in  Naperville-  In 
August,  physicians  and  nurses  from  Rush  Occupational  Health  conducted  suxte- 
required  physicals  for  students  in  the  Chicago  area  including  children  participating  in 
school  sports.  Rush  Occupational  Health  has  clinics  m Chicago.  Franklin  Park, 
Aurora  and  Elk  Grove  Village. 


Summer  made  special 

cominued/rompage  1 

where  she  cares  for  campers  suffering 
bouts  of  excruciating  pain  caused  hy 
sickle  cell  “crisis.” 

“You  think  about  a lot  of  things 
that  could  possibly  happen,"  she  says. 

“But,  overall,  the  gv>ovl  stuff  thar  you 
do  anvl  what  you  feel  outweighs 
anything  that  you  could  possibly 
worry  about." 

Lynn  Ann  Baumann,  M.N., 

R.N.,  a clinical  nur.se  specialist  in 
Radiation  Oncology,  has  volunteered 
for  the  last  seven  years  at  TLC 
Camp — a day  camp  in  Lombard  for 
4'  to  1 3-year-olds  who  have  cancer  or 
have  survived  the  disease. 

“As  a nurse,  one  of  the  ways  I 
can  offer  good  vpiality  of  life  tv) 
these  kids  is  by  volunteering  and 
being  there,"  says  Baumann,  who 
treats  the  children  for  scrapes  and 
bee  stings  in  addition  to  giving 
them  their  cancer  medications. 

What's  new  at  NemRounds 

NewsRourtds  will  have  a new  editvir — Barbara  Harfmann — beginning  with 
the  November  issue.  Since  1989,  Hartmann  has  evliteJ  Ru.s/i  lieofrd,  the 
alumni  magazine  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

Sara  Parker  Royd,  editor  of  Neu'sRouruls  for  the  last  two-and-a-half  years, 
is  moving  to  Michigan  in  Octv)her. 

As  always,  New.sRounds  wants  to  hear  from  empiviyees.  Send  your  story 
ideas  our  way:  Barbara  Harfmann,  editor,  NetvsRwinds,  Suite  250,  TOB.  Or 
call  her  at  ext.  27817.  The  deadline  for  the  November  is.sue  is  Friday,  Oct. 7. 


“The  kills  are  .so  usevi  to  if.  They 
know  when  to  lake  their  pills  aiul 
hv)w  ihey  like  to  lake  diem,”  she  .says. 
“They  deal  with  ihe  reality  ol  ihe 
disease.  Even  il  they’re  very  sick, 
they're  Mill  lighting.” 

The  volunteers  say  the  reasons  ’ 
they  go  lo  camp  are  boih  personal 
and  professional.  Gonzalez — who 
also  sers’etl  as  a nurse  at  a s|iorls  camp 
in  Yorkvilie,  III.,  for  I llV-negative 
ami  I IlV-positive  hemviphiliacs — 

.says  that  she  enjoys  the  chance  to 
meet  .ind  t.ilk  with  odier  nurses. 
B.uimann  and  Jones  both  relish  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  chiklren. 

“They  have  such  houmlivss  joy,” 
says  Jones.  “It  just  makes  you  feel 
goovi  to  he  able  to  he  there." 

Says  Baumann:  “1  think  it’s  a very 
gooil  thing  to  do.  Yvni're  responsible 
for  lot  of  kids  wiili  a lot  v)f  (loieniial 
problems.  Bui  I also  consider  it 
sometliing  we  as  Rush  or  as  a society 
should  do.  We  shoiilil  he  there.”  ■ 


How's  your  health? 

The  second  part  of  the  Health  Risk 
Appraisal  Screening — blood 

pressure,  height  and 
weight,  and  body  fet 
testing — will  be  held  on 
the  ground  floor  of 
the  Atrium 
Bviilding.  Testing 
will  take  place 
Monday,  September 
19,  through  Friday, 
September  23,  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.;  and  Monday,  September  26, 
through  Friday,  September  30,  from  6 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness,  ext.  22817- 


Spinning  yarns 

Tlie  Inn  at  University  Village  kicks  off 
"Folk  Fridays"  on  Friday.  September 
30,  from  5 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  The  first 
artist  of  the  series  is  storyteller  and 
musician  Dan  LeMonnier.  He’ll 
intrcxJuGe  his  album  “Prairie  Visions: 

A History  of  Early  Chicago.”  The 
event  is  free  and  will  take  place  in  the 
coffee  bar  at  the  Inn,  located  at  625  S. 
Ashland  Ave.  For  more  information, 
call  (312)  243-7200. 

Many  thanks 

More  than  200  Rush  employees 
completed  the  NeuisRouncis 
readership  survey  distributed  in  the 
spring.  Twenty  of  those  who  mailed 


back  surveys  won  gift  certificates  to 
the  Atrium  Building  coffee  bar, 
Renowned  Awakenings.  We  thank 
everyone  who  took  the  time  to  tell  us 
their  opinions  of  the  employee 


InBrp 


newsletter.  Your  thoughts  and  ideas 
will  be  carefully  considered  as  we  plan 
future  issues.  If  you  didn’t  have  time 
to  fill  out  a survey,  but  have  a 
suggestion  or  two,  give  the  editor  a 
call  at  ext.  27225. 

TB  screenings 

In  the  next  few  months,  your 
department  may  be  visited  by  the 
Mobile  Sur\'eillance  Team  of 
Employee  Health  Services.  The  team 
conducts  annual  tuberculosis 
screenings  of  all  employees.  The 
screenings  are  mandated  by  the  1994 
Tuberculosis  Exposure  Control  Plan 
of  the  Medical  Center  and 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA).  Mary 
Powell,  R.N.,  coordinates  the 
surveillance  team.  For  more 
information,  call  Employee  Health 
Services,  ext.  25878. 

Be  there 

The  Medical  Center  will  hold  a 
Benefits  Fair  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  October  12-13.  The  fair 


will  be  held  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Building.  Stop  by  and  talk  with 
representatives  from  Human 
Resources,  403(b)  investment 
companies  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


6Como  se . . .? 

Telecommunications  at 
Rush  can  now  access 
the  AT&lT  Language 
Line.  If  a doctor  or 
nurse  needs  an 
interpreter  for  a 

patient,  she  or  he  can  call  die  hospital 
operator  and  be  connected  within 
moments  to  an  interpreter.  Tlie 
Language  Line  offers  over-the-phone 
interpretation  from  English  to  140 
languages  and  can  be  accessed  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week. 


High  fashion 


The  68th  Annual 
Fashion  Show — 
presented  by  the 
I Woman’s  Board  of  the 
j Medical  Center — 

I takes  place 
Wednesday, 

September  2 1 , at  2 p.m. 
at  the  Medinah  Temple. 

Tickets,  ranging  in  price 
from  $15  to  $75,  can  be 
purchased  at  the  door.  ■ 


Rush  University  medical  and 
nursing  students — along  with 
students  at  medical  schools 
across  the  country — will  cele- 
brate the  first-ever  National 
Primary  Care  Day  on  TTiursday, 
September  29. 

All  classes  will  be  canceled 
that  day  and  the  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  meetings  and  dis- 
cussion groups  emphasizing  the 
need  for  generalist  physicians 
and  their  role  in  the  health  care 
delivery  system. 

The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  is  sponsoring 
the  day,  in  cooperation  with  nine 
medical  student  associations.  Ken 
Honsik,  M2,  and  Monique 
Semein,  M3,  are  Rush  co-chairs. 
Lisa  Hardin,  M3,  national  repre- 
sentative of  the  American 
Medical  Student  Association,  is 
overseeing  all  Chicago-area 
activities. 
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Chaplain  inspires  boundiess  hope 


On  September  J 3 , the  Rei/.  Mw'y 
Scaincon  received  the  third  Eugene 
J'M.A.  Thonar,  Ph  D.,  Award  which 
honors  indin'dnais  u'hn  have  overcoitie 
disabilities  to  distinguish  themselt'es  in 
their  careers  and  those  u'ho  help  others 
turn  disabilities  into  possibilities. 

When  Mary  Stainton  graduated 
trom  Union  Theological 
Seminaiy'  in  Richmond,  Va.,  five  years 
ago,  she  discovered  rhat  getting  a job 
was  no  easy  task. 

“At  the  time,  1 knew  few  women 
who  were  professional  clergy  and  who 
were  employed  as  ministers,"  says 
Stainton,  a chaplain  with  the 
Department  of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values. 

Even  more  rare,  she  says,  was 
finding  a woman  minister  with  a dis- 
ability. Stainton,  36.  was  bom  with 
cerebral  palsy  and  must  use  a 
wheelchair. 

After  spending  more  than  a year 
sending  her  resume  to  churches  and 
other  institutions  around  the  country, 
Stainton  says 
she  decided 
to  have  a 
talk 
with 
God. 


"1  made  a deal  with  Gixl.  If  rhe 
doors  opened  to  a career  opportuniry, 
I'd  go  through  them.  But  I wouldn't 
fight  it  anymore,"  she  says. 

A month  later,  she  received  a 
letter  from  Rush  explaining  that  the 
Medical  Center  sought  a chaplain 
experienced  in  working  with  people 
with  disabilities.  Through  contacts  in 
the  religious  community,  Stainmn’s 
resume  had  made  its  way  here. 

“I  came  to  tile  interview  and  met 
the  other  people  in  the  department.  1 
remember  thinking.  1 belong  here.” 
Stainton  provides  pastoral  and 
spiritual  care  to  patients,  families  and 
staff  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  ol 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  for  the  Elderly.  The  patients 
are  disabled  by  strokes  or  other 
medical  problems  such  as  hip  and 
knee  replacements  or  amputations, 
"There  are  a lot  of  grief  am.1  loss- 
of-control  issues,"  says  Stainton. 

"Tliey  have  experienced  loss  of 
function  of  their  bodies.  My  job  is  to 
validate  their  grief — to  say.  ‘It’s  OK  to 
be  angry  at  God  and  at  your  losses.' 

“But  1 also  help  them  to  believe 
there  is  hope  and  that  they  can  recover 
some  of  their  abilities.  1 believe  a 
person  can  live  a meaningful  life  with  a 
disability,”  she  says. 

Colleagues  praise  Stainton  tor  her 
determination  and  abiding  faith. 

“To  know  her  is  to  understaml 
that  despite  the  lifelong  challenges 
of  being  a person  witli  a disability, 
Mary  has  continued  to  push  her 
limits  and  boundaries,"  write  co- 
workers Margaret  Waszkiewicz,  M.S., 
R.N.,  and  Jane  Walton,  M.S.,  R.N., 
in  a letter  nominating  Stainton  for 
the  award. 

"In  her  role  as  a chaplain, 
she  brings  to  her  patients 
and  the  health  team 
members  with  whom  she 
W J ^ t works  her  faith,  humor, 
and  her  personal 


Tlie  following  people  were 
nominated  for  tlie  Thonar  Award 
and  received  certificates  ol 
recognition  at  rhe  Ivincheon: 

Evan  M.  Barton,  M.D., 
rheumatology 
Jeanine  Santoro  VVatylyk, 
volunteer  services 
Leroy  Kramer, 
environmental  services 
Germaine  Timlin, 
physical  therapy 


experience  with  a loving  GikI."  ^.ly 
Waszkiewicz  and  Waltinr. 

Stainnin  says  she  is  honored  lo 
receive  the  Thonar  Award  because  ii 
shows  that  people  value  her. 

“But  it's  not  jusi  ihat  1 have  a 
di.sability — it’s  about  the  gifts  that  are 
inside  i>f  me,"  she  .says.  “The  petrple  I 
work  wiih  value  Mary  and  that’s  nice 
to  know." 

Organized  by  the  Rush 
Americans  with  Disahiliiies  Act  Task 
Force,  thi.s  award  is  named  lor  its  tirsi 
recipient.  Rush  hiochemisi  Eugene 
Thonar, 


Hey,  sports  fans 

The  Inn  at  University  Village  offers 
“TouchdowTis  &.  Jumpshots,”  a 
w-eekend  package  for  sports 
enthusiasts.  Come 
to  the  Inn  for  a 
pre-game  lunch  or 
dinner  and  then 
take  a free  shuttle 
from  the  Inn  to  a 
Bulls  or  Bears 
game.  After  the  game,  return  to  the 
Inn  for  the  night.  The  package  costs 
$89  plus  tax.  For  more  information, 
call  (312)  243-7200.  Tlie  Inn  is 
icKated  at  625  S.  Ashland  Avenue 
in  Chicago. 

Retiring? 

Human  Resources  will  offer  a seminar. 
"Pre-Retirement  Financial  Planning” 
on  Saturday,  October  22,  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The  session  will 
provide  information  to  help  Rush 
employees  plan  for  retirement.  Tlie 
seminar  will  he  held  in  rooms  543 
and  531  of  Searle  Conference  Center. 
Call  ext.  25916  to  register. 

Preventive  care 

October  is  Breast  Cancer  Awareness 
Month.  In  recognition  of  this,  nurses 
from  the  Comprehensive  Breast 
Center  and  the  Section  of  Medical 


In  Brief 


Oncology  will  have  an  information 
table  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building,  Monday-Friday, 

Oct.  17-21. 

At  the  table,  you  can  learn  about 
breast  cancer  prevention  and 
detection  as  well  as  proper  techniques 
for  breast  self-exam. 


Kicking  the  habit 

Tlie  Great  American  Smokeout  is 
Friday,  November  18.  To  mark  the 
national  event,  Employee 
Health  Services  will 
have  a booth 
outside  the 
cafeteria  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

A free  prize  will  be 
given  to  all  employees 
who  "kick  the  habit”  on 
November  18.  Employees  may 
also  enter  a raffle  drawing.  ■ 


ITS  pie  time 

Here’s  a chance  to  share  your 
favorite  holiday  recipes  with  otlier 
employees.  Do  you  make  a mean 
pumpkin  pie  or  a delectable 
plum  pudding? 

In  the 

November  issue, 
NetvsRounds  will 
feature  recipes  sent 
in  by  employees.  By 
mail  or  fax,  send  them  to  Barbara 
Harfmann,  Suite  250  TOB,  by 
Friday,  October  2 1 . Her  fax 
number  is  942-5581. 


Cancer  survivor  celebrates  life 


When  her  twins  Sarah  and 

Danny  turn  4 in  March,  Janet 
Laughlin  will  celebrate  their  lives — as 
well  as  her  own. 

Diagnosed  with  a deadly  form  of 
leukemia  eight  years  ago,  Laughlin 
had  faced  the  possibility  she  wouldn’t 
live  to  be  a mother.  But  after  a bone 
marrow  transplant  at  Rush  in  1987, 
she  remains  cancer  free.  She  and  her 
husband,  Ken,  are  now  the  parents  of 
toddlers. 

“At  this  point,  my  doctors  say  1 
have  the  same  chance  of  getting 
leukemia  as  someone  who  never  had 
the  disease,”  says  Litughlin,  34. 

Leukemia  affects  soft  tissue  inside 
bones — the  marrow — where  blood 


cells  are  produced.  Laughlin  had 
acute  myelogenous  leukemia,  which  is 
particularly  aggressive  and,  as  a result, 
hard  to  cure.  Despite  new  therapies 
that  kill  cancer  cells  and  lengthen 
remission,  more  than  half  of  those 
who  develop  this  disease  die  within 
five  years. 

For  some  leukemia  patients,  like 
Laughlin,  a hone  marrow  transplant 
offers  the  best  chance  tor  cure.  In 
such  a transplant,  the  cancerous 
marrow  is  destroyed  with  toxic  drugs 
and  replaced  with  healthy  marrow 
donated  by  a relative  or — as  in 
Laughlin’s  case — grown  from  a 
sample  of  the  patient’s  own  marrow 
that  has  been  cleansed  of  cancer  cells. 


Nearly  400  transplants  have  been 
performed  at  Rush  since  the  Thomas 
Ha:en  TTiome  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Center  opened  in  1984. 
“We  first  did  transplants  for  cancers 
that  affect  the  blood,"  says  Rush 
cancer  specialist  Richard  Ghalie, 

M.D.  “We  now  find  they  are  also 
effective  for  other  cancers,  including 
breast  cancer.” 

Tlie  treatment  is  not  without 
risks.  Patients  chance  life-threatening 
complications  such  as  infection, 
bleeding  or  rejection  of  the 
transplant,  so  it  may  not  be 
considered  until  all  other  options 
have  been  exhausted. 

But  the  earlier  a transplant  is 
done  for  acute  leukemia,  the  more 
effective  it  is,  says  Rush  hematologist 
Stephanie  A.  Gregory,  M.D., 
Laughlin’s  physician.  Up  to  65 
percent  of  patients  who  have 
transplants  soon  after  they  respond  to 
initial  treatment  are  cancer  free  five 
years  later.  When  transplant  is  a last 
resort,  survival  falls  to  10  percent. 

Laughlin’s  transplant  was  done 
after  chemotherapy  had  put  her 
leukemia  into  remission.  Knowing  she 
was  at  high  risk  for  a relapse,  she  and 
Dr.  Gregory  chose  the  aggressive 
treatment  because  it  offered  a better 
chance  for  complete  cure. 

For  Laughlin  it  was  a gamble  that 
has  paid  off. 

“When  my  husband  and  I look 
back  on  my  illness,  we  feel  a sense  of 
accomplishment,”  she  says.  “We 
figure,  if  we  beat  cancer,  we  can 
handle  anything.”  ■ 


IntFeNews 


Maria  Rosa  Costanzo,  M.D., 
cardiology,  was  quoted  in  a Chicago 
Tribune  article  about  a new  battery- 
powered  pump  used  in  England  to 
assist  people  who  are  dying  from  heart 
disease.  The  device  is  implanted  into 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and 
connected  to  the  patient’s  heart.  Dr. 
Costanzo  said  that  because  so  many 
heart  failure  patients  die  while 
waiting  for  a heart  transplant,  she  is 
eager  for  "assist”  devices  to  be 
perfected  and  approv’ed  by  the  Food 
and  Dnig  Administration  (FDA).  She 
said  that  long-term  assist  devices  such 
as  the  pump  are  important  not  only  as 
bridges  for  patients  awaiting 
transplants,  but  as  alternatives  to 
heart  transplantation. 

Jules  Harris,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  participated  in  an  FDA 
panel  that  approved  a new  bloixl  test 
to  detect  prostate  cancer.  Dr.  Harris 
discussed  with  sev'eral  media  outlets 
the  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA) 
test,  which  can  detect  elevated  levels 
of  a protein  usually  found  in  the 
prostate.  High  levels  of  the  protein 
can  indicate  cancer.  According  to  Dr. 


Harris,  the  PSA  test  is  the  best 
available  for  early  detection,  which 
dramatically  improves  the  patient’s 
chances  for  surv’ival.  Dr.  Harris 
appeared  on  five  newscasts  on 
Channel  5 in  two  days,  and  was 
interviewed  by  WBBM-AM  and 
WBEZ-FM- 

Dr.  Harris  also  was  interviewed  by 
the  Associated  Press  about  the  PSA 
test  in  response  to  a study  that  reports 
the  test  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  men  with  no  symptoms  of  prostate 
cancer.  The  story  appeared  in 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Elva  Poznanski,  M.D.,  pediatrics 
and  psychiatry,  discussed  how  our 
society  handles  troubled  youth  on 
Channels  9,  32,  Chicagoland  TV  and 
WBBM-AM.  She  also  was 
interviewed  by  the  Daily  Herald.  She 
commenced  in  reference  to  Robert 
Sandifer,  an  1 1 -year-old  Chicago  boy 
who  police  say  fatally  shot  a 14-year- 
old  girl,  and  later  was  killed  by  fellow 
gang  members.  She  said  that  she  is 
seeing  more  and  more  violence 
among  young  children,  many  from 
abusive  homes. 


A front-page  story  on  autism  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  “Medlife” 
section  also  quoted  Dr.  Poznanski. 
Autism  is  a rare  neurological  disorder 
that  interferes  with  child 
development  and  can  result  in  an 
inability  to  speak  or  communicate, 
and  in  some  cases  causes  severe 
retardation.  Dr.  Poznanski  suggests 
that  parents  who  think  their  child  is 
slow  in  mental  development  see  a 
board-certified  psychiatrist  to  get  an 
accurate  diagnosis. 

The  Chicago  Stm- Times  also 
profiled  Joanne  Hafner,  R.N.,  an 
exercise  physiologist  in  cardiology. 
Hairier  said,  “I  was  working  in  a 
coronary  care  unit,  and  it  just  seemed 
to  me  people  would  be  better  serv'ed  if 
they  could  prevent  heart  attacks  from 
happening.  If  you’re  in  better  shape, 
you  have  less  chance  of  having  a 
heart  attack.” 

A front-page  article  in  the  Daily 
Southtoum  discussed  the  Chicago 
Health  and  Aging  Project,  and 
quoted  Denis  Evans,  M.D.,  geriatrics 
and  neurosciences,  and  Michelle  Bos, 
project  coordinator.  Tlie  five-year 
project  is  studying  Alzheimer’s  disease 
in  three  communities  on  Chicago’s 
Southwest  Side.  Dr.  Evans  said  that 
because  this  is  the  first  large-scale 
Alzheimer’s  study  in  the  nation,  the 
information  will  prove  valuable  as  a 
foundation  for  friture  research.  ■ 
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Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the 
week  at  noon.  4:30 
p.m.  and  5:30  p m.  in 
the  Scliwcppe 
Auditorium.  These 
one-hour  classes  are 
taught  by  trained  aer- 
obic instructors  and 
are  a lot  of  fun! 
Aerobic  schedules  and 
free  passes  are  avail- 
able in  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
office,  1 10  Senn. 

Fee: 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  11  classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Spr.igue 
Auditorium 
TlmesA^ates/ 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast-Feeding 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  infonnative 
three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation 
consultants  and  learn 
the  basics  of  breast- 
feeding. 

Date: 

Fn.,  Nov.  4 

Time: 

6  p.m.  - 9 p.m. 


Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Breast-Feeding  for 
Worlfliig  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still  plan- 
ning to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as  pump- 
ing, storage,  weaning 
and  feeding  schedules 
are  discussed. 

Date: 

Fn.,  Nov.  18 
Time: 

1 p.m-  - 3 p.m- 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15; 

$10  if  Basic  Breast- 
feeding class  is  taken 
To  Register: 

Qill  942-6604 

Breast  Setf- 
EKamination 

Learn  how  to  proper- 
ly perform  this  life- 
saving technique. 
This  45-minute  ses- 
sion will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 


risk  factors,  American 
Cmcer  Society  guide- 
lines and  proper  tech- 
niques for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date: 

Tues.,  Nov.  15 
Time: 

Noon 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 

Building 

Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 
Defivery 

Will  you  be  deliver- 
ing your  baby  by  C- 
section?  This  class 
prepares  you  for 
surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
room,  preoperative 
care,  pain  control  and 
postoperative  recovery. 
Date: 

Wed.,  Nov.  9 
Tme: 

7  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Location: 

Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


Childbirtii 

Education/Lamaze 

Parents-to-be  can 
prepare  for  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling 
in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is 
designed  to  alleviate 
couples’  fear  and  ten- 
sion often  experi- 
enced with  the  birth 
of  a baby. 

Dates: 

Wed..  Nov.  2 - 30 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 
Women's  Medicine 
(at  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern 
Train  Station) 
Fee: 

$100  per  couple 
To  Register: 

Call  551-1301 

CPR  Certification 

CPR  saves  lives! 
Don’t  put  off  getting 
certified  or  updating 
your  certification. 
Thi-s  four-hour  course 
is  taught  by  instruc- 
tors certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and  cov- 
ers techniques  for 
infant,  child  and 
adult  CPR- 


Date: 

Thurs.,Nov.  17 
Time: 

8  a.m.  - Nixin 
Loc-ation: 

Room  743, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-281 7 

Lunch  1\l  learn 

Learn  to  enjoy  this 
holiday  sca.son  with- 
out getting  overly 
.Stressed.  Attend  the 
November  presenm- 
tion,  “Holiday  Stress 
Management.’’ 

Date: 

Wed.,  Nov.  16 
Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
laication: 

RiHim  205, 

Schweppe  Sprague 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

IVInnhtafls 

Gime  and  enjoy  non- 
.ilcoholic  beverages 
outside  the  cafeteria, 
compliments  of  the 
Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program. 
Recipes  will  also  he 
provided. 


[Life: 

Thurs.,  Nov.  10 
Tune: 

1 1 a.m.  - 2 p.m. 
Location: 
Cafeteria 
Fee; 

Free 

ppRnafal  Refreshen 

Tiis  imlivitlual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  pro- 
vides experienced 
parents  with  a 
refresher  on  Lamate 
breathing,  as  well 
as  other  as|>ects  of 
childbirth. 

Dale  and  Time: 

By  appointment 
Fee: 

$35 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Pn-sh  Prenatal  C-rr 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to 
enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal 
Oiurse.  You  will  le:im 
relaxation  and 
Lamaze  breathing 
techniques  as  well  as 
what  to  expect  of 
labor  and  delivery, 
cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery, 
infant  development 


.uul  postpartum. 

Dales:  ■ 

Mon..  Nov.  2 1 - Jan.  2 
Time: 

7 p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
Location: 

R<K>m  711, 

Academic  l-aciliiy 

$85  (if  delivery 
isai  Rush) 

$95  (if  delivery 
is  not  at  Rush) 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

f:  'M,  Rcialfonships 

Tils  course  prej’ares 
your  child  foi  the  birth 
of  your  new  b.iby.  It 
incliidesa  video  .ilxiut 
sibling  rel.itioaships 
and  activities  for  chil- 
dren. Recommended 
forcliildren  ,iges  3 ,ind 
older  ;ind  their  p.irent.s. 
Date: 

Sat.,  Nov.  19 
Tme: 

10  a.m.-  1 1:30  a.m. 

Location: 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 
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Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the 
week  at  not>n,  4:30 
p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  in 
the  Schweppe 
Auditorium.  Those 
one-hour  classes  are 
taught  by  trained  aer- 
obic instructors  and 
are  a lot  of  fun! 
Aerobic  schedules  and 
free  passes  are  avail- 
able in  the  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness 
office,  llOScnn. 

Fee: 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  II  classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
Date.s/Times/ 

To  Register: 

Cal!  942-2817 


Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative 
three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation 
consultants  and  learn 
the  basics  of  breast- 
feeding. 


Date: 

Fri.,  Dec.  2 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee; 

$20 

To  Register: 

Cali  942-2374 

Breast-Feeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still  plan- 
ning to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as  pump- 
ing, storage,  weaning 
and  feeding  schedules 
are  discussed. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Dec.  16 
Time: 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15; 

$10  if  Basic  Breast- 
feeding class  is  taken 
To  Register: 
Call  942-6604 


Breast  Selt- 
Examination 

Learn  how  to  proper- 
ly perform  this  life- 
saving technique. 

This  45-minute  ses- 
sion will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society  guide- 
lines and  proper  tech- 
niques for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date; 

Tues.,  Dec.  6 
Time: 

NiTon 
Location: 
Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 
Building 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 

DeOvery 

Will  you  be  deliver- 
ing  your  baby  by  C- 
section?  This  class 
prepares  you  for 
surgical  deliver^’  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
r<x)m,  preoperative 
care,  pain  control  and 
postoperative  recovery. 


Date: 

Mon.,  Dec  19 
Time: 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location: 
Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

CPR  Certification 

CPR  saves  lives! 
Don’t  put  off  getting 
certified  or  updating 
your  certification. 
This  four-hour  course 
is  taught  by  instruc- 
tors certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Assexiation  and  cov- 
ers techniques  for 
infant,  child  and 
adult  CPR. 

Date: 

Thurs..  Dec.  15 
Time; 

Nix)n  - 4 p.m. 
Location: 
Room  741, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register 

Call  942-2817 


Lunch  1\l  Learn 

Free  brown-hag  semi- 
nars are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  In 
December,  “Sur\’iving 
the  Holidays:  Diet 
and  Exercise 
Techniques"  will  be 
discus.sed. 

Date: 

Wed.,  Dec.  21 
Tme: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location: 

Rocim  211.  Cafeteria 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refresher 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  pro- 
vides experienced 
parents  with  a 
refresher  on  Lamaze 
breathing,  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of 
childbirth. 

Date  and  Time: 

By  appointment 
Fee: 

$35 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


Rush  Prenatal  Class 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to 
enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Ru.sh  Prenatal 
Course.  You  will  learn 
relaxation  and 
Lamaze  breathing 
techniques  as  well  as 
what  to  expect  of 
labor  and  delivery, 
cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery, 
infant  development 
and  postpartum. 
Dates: 

Wed.,  Dec.  7 - 
Jan.  18 
Time: 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location: 

Room  711. 

Academic  Facilit>' 
Fee: 

$85  (if  delivery 
is  at  Rush) 


$95  (if  delivery 
is  not  at  Rush) 
To  Register: 
Call  942-2374 


This  course  prepares 
your  child  for  the 
hirth  of  your  new 
baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling 
relationships  and 
activities  for  children. 
Recommended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older  and  their 
parents- 

Date: 

Sat.,  Dec.  17 
Time; 

10a.m.  - ll;30a.m. 
Location: 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


Counting  on  you 


United  Way  supports  hundreds 
of  agencies  that  serve  people  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Your  contribution  is  important 
to  agencies  like  Mujeres 
Latinas  en  Accion. 


In  recent  months,  heightened  media 
attention  to  the  issue  ot  domestic 
violence  has  prompted  an  increase  in 
phone  calls  to  Mujeres  Latinas  en 
Accion. 

In  August  alone,  the  agency — 
also  called  Latin  Women  in  Action — 
received  65  calls  from  women  in 
abusive  relatUmships.  This  is  an 
increase  of  29  percent  over  the 
number  of  calls  received  in  August 
1993  and  18  percent  more  than  the 
agency  received  in  May  of  this  year. 

"We’ve  really  been  ovenvhelmed 
by  that,”  says  Virginia  Martinez,  J.D., 
director  of  the  agency,  which  is 
located  in  the  Pilsen 
community  on  the 
Southwest  Side  of 
Chicago. 

Of  the  3,000  clients 
seen  each  year  at  the 
agency,  500  are 


,n 


from  joining  gangs,  and  child 
discipline. 

This  summer.  30  children  took 
part  in  a special  program  called  the 
Peace  Academy,  which  Latin  Women 
in  Action  offered  in  collaboration 
with  Chicago’s  Peace  Museum,  The 
children  discussed  ways  to  live  more 
peacefully  and  created  artwork  and 
photography  around  the  theme  of 
peace. 

But  while  the  21 -year-old 
agency’s  programs  have  grown 
steadily,  the  funding  it  receives  from 
United  Way  has  dwindled.  Tliis  is  due 
to  an  overall  decline  in  donations 
to  United  Way  in  the  past 


domestic  violence 
cases — a number 
that  is  on  the  rise, 
says  Martinez. 

Most  of  the  women  seen  at  the 
agency  are  Latina  and  some  are  recent 
immigrants.  They  face  language  and 
cultural  barriers  and,  often,  strained 
family  relationships. 

Latin  Women  in  Action,  which 
has  25  full-time  and  9 part-time 
employees,  runs  eight  programs  for 
Hispanic  women  and  their  families. 
The  domestic  violence  prevention 
program  includes  individual  and  group 
counseling  and  court  advocacy. 

“Latina  Leadership”  offers  women 
assertiveness  training  and  information 
about  resources  in  the  communiry. 

A parent  support  program 
features  a 1 5-week  course  in  which 
parents  leam  about  such  issues  as 
child  development,  physical  and 
sexual  abuse,  how  to  prevent  children 


Cariii-g  C©ums1 

United  Way 


few  years. 

The  agency’s 
budget  this  year  is  just 
under  $1  million. 
$46,430  of  which  will 
come  from  the 
United  Way  of 
Metropolitan 
Chicago.  The 
balance  comes 
from  government  and  corporate  and 
foundation  grants, 

The  United  Way  portion  is 
$3,334  less  than  last  year’s  allocation 
and  30  percent  less  than  what  the 
agency  received  in  1991. 

In  addition  to  needing  funding 
for  programs,  Latin  Women  in  Action 
sorely  needs  space  in  which  to  nin  its 
programs. 

"We  need  a new  building.  We’re 
hopelessly  overcrowded.  Even  some 
closets  have  been  turned  into  offices," 
says  Martinez  from  her  cozy  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  agency’s 
headquarters,  a small  brick  storefront 
in  Pilsen. 

Without  adequate  space  and 
funding,  programs  that  make  a differ- 
ence in  people’s  lives  can’t  exist.  ■ 


Getting  it  on  the  recopd: 
A shift  to  computers 


Its  a computer  system  that  works  like 
a tape  recorder  and  a fax  machine, 
as  well  as  a word  ptxKessor.  .^nd  in 
mid-June,  as  part  of  a pilot  program,  a 
few  Rush  phyMcians  started  using  the 
system  to  help  ptxKess  patients’ 
medical  records. 

Under  the  direction  of 
Infomiation  Ser\’ices.  physicians,  and 
staff  members  from  Medical  Recoals, 
Quality  Management,  and  Quality’ 
Assessment  and  Impnwement  teametl 
up  to  create  a computer  system  that 
gives  physicians  easy  access  to  parts  of 
their  patients’  medical  recoals. 
Physicians  are  pleasevl. 

"It’s  nicer  to  be  able  to  review  and 
approve  my  reports  when  it’s 
convenient  for  me.  rather  than 
orchestrating  a special  trip  to  Medical 
Recoals,’’  says  C.  ElLse  Duffy,  M.D., 
pediatric  cardiology'. 

“The  system  makes  it  quicker  and 
easier  for  physicians  to  turn  arouiui 
their  reporrs,"  says  Cintly  Schripbcma. 
director  of  Quality  A.ss,essment  and 
Improvement.  Tlu-  Medical  Center 
keeps  complete,  accurate  medical 
records,  in  part,  to  satisfy  requirements 
of  the  joint  Commission  on  Accredit- 
ation of  Healthcare  Organizations. 

At  Rush,  generating,  approving 
and  maintaining  medical  records  is 
largely  a manual  process,  reiiuiring  lots 
of  paper  and  paper  shuffling.  As  a 
result,  of  the  200  medical  records 
created  daily,  30  to  40  percent  contain 
errors.  Tlie  new  system  eliminates  the 
paper,  because  the  physician  acce.sses 
reports  through  the  computer. 

First,  a transcriber  types  the 
dictated  physician  report  into  the 
computer.  Tlien,  with  the  report  on 
the  system,  the  physician  either  edits 
it  through  word  processing  or 


‘records”  a message  for  the  transcriber 
to  make  text  changes. 

The  computer  contains  a micro- 
phone and  speaker.  Like  a s«.)phisti- 
cated  \'ersion  of  the  make-your-oum- 
mexsage  greeting  caal,  the  computer 
recoals  the  physician’s  exliting  instnic- 
tions.  Then,  when  the  rran,scrilvr 
accesses  reports  to  edit,  the  message 
can  be  "played  back”  with  a click  of 
the  computer's  mouse. 

“The  system  was  designevi  to  be 
user-friendly,”  says  Robert  Maaler, 
M.D..  medical  tlia-ctor  of  Quality 
Management.  “The  ability  to  make 
changes  by  voice  and  the  point-and- 
click  access  to  commands  with  the 
mouse  are  two  examples  of 
innovations  in  the  technology  that 
physicians  find  helpful.” 

Another  helpiul  featua;  turns  the 
computer  into  a lax  machine, 
allowing  physicians  to  send  patient 
reports  to  other  offices.  Physicians 
design  their  own  distribution  lists, 
with  names  and  tax  numbers.  Then, 
with  a touch  of  the  mouse,  the  reports 
are  faxeil  automatically — meaning 
fast  delivery-  of  data  to  tho.se  who  neevi 
it,  including  referring  physicians. 

Dircettir  of  advanced  technology 
for  Information  Ser\-ices,  Hooman 
Bahmandeji,  credits  the  teamwork  on 
the  pilot  project  for  the  early  succes.s 
of  the  system. 

“We  all  worked  together  to  discuss 
a problem  in  terms  of  how  to  solve  it," 
he  .says,  “The  sy.stem  we  have  comes 
from  what  we  brainstormed.” 

“I  think  it  has  great  poieniial,”  says 
Dr.  Duffy.  “Even  those  who  don’t  know 
how  to  ty|K‘  can  use  it  pretty  easily," 

For  more  information  about  ihe 
system,  contact  I looman  Bahmandeji 
at  ext.  22564.  ■ 


Special  treat  for  special  employees 

For  more  than  four  months,  secretary  Debbie  Johnson,  from  the  Department 
of  OR/Sun»icaI  Nursing,  handled  the  work  of  an  office  manager  on  maternity 
leave  in  addition  to  her  own  pnijects.  To  recognize  her  special  effort, 
Neu'sRouruls  gave  John.son  a free  lunch  for  two  at  Benjamin’s  Restaurant  at 
the  Inn  at  University  Village. 

Do  you  know  an  employee  who’s  helped  others  in  a special  way.' 
NewsRounds  would  like  to  feature  him  or  her  in  our  ‘‘One  UcxkI  Turn” 
column.  For  more  information,  call  Ikirbara  Harfrnann  at  ext.  27817. 


It's  time  to 

B\  PaidSkiem,  Director 

HuiTuzn  Resources 

November  is  benefits  enrollment 

time.  In  a few  weeks,  you  will  be 

invited  to  select  benefits  for  you  and 

your  family  for  1995. 

By  now,  you  should  have 
received  a statement  from 
Compensation 
and  Benefits 
outlining  the 
benefits  you  chose 
last  year,  such  as 
medical,  dental, 
disability  and  life 
insurance.  To  help 
you  to  make 
choices  tor  next 
year,  call  the 
department  for 
infonnation  on 
the  1995  costs  for  these  benefits. 

How  to  enroll 

This  year,  to  simplify  the  enrollment 
process  a hit,  you  do  not  need  to 
return  a confirmation  fonri  if  you 


ForYourBenefit 


decide  to  keep  the  same  benefit 
options  in  1995.  For  example,  if  you 
want  to  stay  in  the  Rush  Pru  PPO 
Select  plan,  with  the  Standard  plan 
for  dental  insurance  and  the  70 
percent  pay  replacement  option  for 
long  term  disability  insurance. 
Compensation  and  Benefits  will 
automatically  sign  you  up  for  those 


Sign  up 

same  options  if  they  don’t  hear  from 
you.  Tlae  only  thing  that  may  change 
is  the  cost. 

And,  if  you  completed  both  parts 
of  the  Health  Risk  Appraisal 
screening,  you  will  automatically  earn 
wellness  credits  to  put  toward  the  cost 
of  your  benefits  in  1995. 

However,  the  amount  you 
contributed  to  the  health  care 
or  dependent  care  spending 
accounts  will  not 
automatically  be  continued 
into  the  next  plan  year. 
Nor  will  die  number  of 
paid-time-off  days  you 
sold  in  1994  be 
jiiri  luuncally  sold  in  1995. 
So,  if  you  wish  to  participate  in 
either  of  these  two  benefit 
options,  you  must  make  the 
appropriate  selections  and 
return  a confirmation  fomi. 

Mark  these  dates 

Tlie  benehts  enrollment  period  runs 
from  Monday,  October  31  through 
Friday,  November  1 1 . It  you  wish  to 
change  your  existing  options,  trade  in 
paid-time-off  days  or  enroll  in  the 
flexible  spending  accounts,  please 
return  your  confirmation  form  to 
Compensation  and  Benefits  as  soon  as 
you  can.  This  will  ensure  that  your 
1995  options  are  effective  for  the  new 
plan  year,  which,  for  biweekly  payroll 
employees,  begins  with  the  December 
19  payroll  period. 

Questions?  Contact  your  Human 
Resources  team  consultant  or 
Compensation  and  Benefits  at  ext. 
26635  or  ext.  26637.  ■ 


Swingin' 

The  68th  annual  Woman’s  Board  Fashion  Show  September  21  at  Medinalt  Temple  was 
a portrait  of  Chicago  ^mour,  shotvmanship  and  fashion . This  was  the  fifth  and  final  year 
of  raising  funds  to  fulfill  the  Woman's  Board  pledge  of  $5  million  for  the  Woman's  Board 
Depression  Treatment  & Research  Center  in  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being. 


IsitUiig  experts  sBiere  insiglits  on  care 

These  lectures  are  scheduled  in  the  upcoming  weeks: 


Third  Annual 
Margaret  V.  Krehbiel 
Memorial  Lecture 
9 a.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  21 
Speaker:  Jane  Schaller,  M.D. 
"Rheumatic  Diseases  and  Chronic 
Childhood  Illness” 

Searle  Conference  Center 
The  Blanche  R,  Klawans 
Lectureship  in  Parkinson’s  Disease 
4 p.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  21 
Speaker:  Dannie  Abse,  M.D. 

British  poet,  playwright,  physician 
Room  500 


The  James  A.  Campbell 
Lecture  Series 
Noon,  Monday, 

Nov.  14 

Speaker:  Sandra 
Bertman,  Ph.D., 
University  of 
Massachusetts 
Medical  School 
Topic:  "Images 
of  Suffering  in 
the  World  of 
Dying" 
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Rush  Cancer  Institute  launched 


While  cancer 
is  still  deadly, 
it  is  no  longer 
a certain  death 
sentence. 


Nearly  half  of  the  people  diagnosed 
with  cancer  this  year  will  he  alive  in 
five  years — a much  better  prognosis 
than  just  20  years  ago. 

Progress  in  the  tight  against 
cancer  was  a recurring  theme  at  the 
tomial  opening  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute  November  10.  More  than 
400  Rush  patients,  staff,  Trustees  and 
donors  attended  a gala  dinner  and 
program  at  Chicago's  Hotel  Inter- 
Continental,  emceed  by  local  news 
personality  Mary  Ann  Childers. 

A scientific  symposium,  reception 
and  tour  for  all  Rush  employees 
followed  November  16. 


Celebrating  a first 
for  primary  care 

Some  300  Rush  University  medical 
and  nursing  students  attended  the 
first  National  Primary  Care  Day  at 
Rush  September  29.  Tlae  day  was 
devoted  to  providing  students  with 
information  about  the  demand  for 
primary  care  nurses  and  physicians 
and  the  pivotal  role  they  play  in 
modem  health  care. 

“Primary'  care  is  the  reason  most 
students  enter  medical  and  nursing 
schools,"  says  Erich  Brueschke,  MD, 
dean  of  Rush  Medical  College  and 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs. 
“Primary  care  is  rewarding  and 
flexible.  It  offers  opportunities  in 
patient  care,  in  being  part  of  a team 
effort,  in  working  with  technology 
and  in  research.” 

Rush  Medical  College’s  goal  is  to 


Guests  on  November  10  included 
53-year-old  Chicago  school  principal 
Noel  LeVeaux,  EdD,  who  was 
diagnosed  with  lung  cancer  1 1 years 
ago.  Tlianks  to  a unique  comhinatii>n 
of  radiation,  chemotherapy  and 
surgery — a revolutionary  treatment 
developed  by  physicians  at  Rush — Dr. 
LeVeaux  remains  cancer  free, 

“I  didn't  think  cancer,  especially 
lung  cancer,  was  a disease  you 
sur\'ived,''  says  Dr.  LeVeaux,  who 


attendcxl  rhe  >.linner  with  his  wile, 
Meirylee.  “I  wa.s  oltereil  a sccoihI 
chance.  1 w.is  hlesse*,!." 

The  key  lo  curing  ]ieople  like  Dr. 
LeVeaux  is  research,  say.s  i l,ir\'ey 
Preisler,  MD,  direcior  of  ihe  Rush 
Cancer  Institute. 

"Ai  Rush,  research  is  integral  lo 
treatment,"  explains  L)r.  Preisler,  ‘'C.3ui- 

comimioi  mi  jitiiic  5 


Erich  Bnieschia,  MD,  uilks  with  a 
scudent  at  National  Primary  Care  Day. 


have  at  least  half  of  each  graduating 
class  choose  to  become  primary  care 
physicians.  Forty-nine  of  the  125 
students  who  graduated  in  1994  took 
residencies  in  the  primary  care 
disciplines  t)f  family  medicine, 
internal  medicine  and  pediatrics. 

Whitney  Addington,  MD, 


director  of  the  Rash  Prim. iry  Care 
Institute,  told  the  students  that  the 
alssence  of  primary  care  is  a 
fundameni.il  tlelect  in  the  imxlern 
healthcare  i.lelivery  system.  I ie  said 
primary  care  teams — maile  up  of  family 
ishysicians,  nurses,  nurse  |iraciiiioners, 
pediatricians  and  general  intemisis — 
can  provide  the  comprehensive 
axirdination  that  assures  gixxl  care 
and  appropriate  referrals. 

Small  group  discussions  focused 
on  community  health,  HMO  primary 
care,  preventive  medicine,  rural 
primary  care  and  violence  a.s  a 
primary  care  issue  as  well  as  on 
postgniduate  and  residency  training 
and  loan  repayment.s. 

Plans  already  are  under  way  for 
Rush’s  1995  observance  of  National 
Primary  Care  Day,  said  Monii|ue 
Semien,  a third-year  medical 
student,  and  one  of  the  co-chairs  of 
this  year’s  event.  ■ 


Tile  Chicago  Tribiaic  inter\'ie\ved  and 
pht>tographed  Steven  Gitelis,  MD, 
orthi>pedic  surgery,  tor  an  article 
about  the  first  known  live  cartilage 
transplant  in  Chicago,  which  he 
performed.  The  patient,  Jack  Herron, 
30,  suffered  from  osteonecrosis,  a 
disorder  that  caused  some  of  his  knee 
cartilage  to  deteriorate.  According  to 
Dr.  Gitelis,  the  surgery  differed  from 
other  cartilage  replacement  surgeries 
because  the  tissue  was  transplanted 
just  24  hours  after  it  was  donated. 
Typically,  frozen  tissue  is  used,  but 
because  the  tissue  is  slightly  damaged 
by  freezing.  Dr.  Gitelis  said  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  replace  damaged 
cartilage  with  more  of  the  same. 

WBEZ'FM  inter\’iewed  Robert 
March,  MD,  cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery,  abi>ut  a study  that  suggests 
one  or  two  alcoholic  drinks  a day  may 
reduce  the  risk  of  hean  diseitse.  Dr. 
March  explained  chat  alcohol  may 
make  the  bkxxi  thinner,  reducing  the 
chance  of  bkitx!  clotting  in  the 
arteries.  These  blood  clots  can  cau.se 
heart  attacks.  "Tlaough  alcohol  may 
reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease — in 
certain  individuals — it  also  could 
aggravate  pre-existing  medical 
problems  if  they  begin  to  drink  or 
drink  more,”  said  Dr.  March. 


Karen  McAdiMcr,  Kf’/i.  CSPl.  /k.im.u 
'/'l'i'kiIisi,  is 

( diicagu  Siin-T iine>-  fmi/ilc,  "Pm/cvsimuil 
mViCWk." 


Dr.  March  and  Richard  Penn, 

MD,  neuR)surgery,  were  quoted  in  the 
C/iicflgo  Sim-Tmc-s  about  their 
reactions  to  two  new  hospital  dramas 
that  debuted  on  television.  Dr.  Penn 
said  “Chicago  Hope,”  was  “more  like 
a soap  opera"  than  a realistic  medical 
situation.  Dr.  March  said  he  liked  the 
portrayals  of  the  doctors'  pen>onal 
lives  in  “ER.” 

The  Oiicago  Sun-Tmes  profiled 
Karen  McAllister,  RPh,  CSPI,  a 
poison  infomiation  specialist  in  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Regional  Poison 
Control  Center  at  Rush.  After  taking  a 
cliLss  in  toxicology,  McAllister  knew 
she  wanted  to  work  in  a poisim  control 
center.  She  said  the  center  averages 
120-170  calls  a weekday — aKxit  20 
percent  of  which  come  from  health 
care  professionals.  McAllister  said,  “1 
like  this  job  because  I think  it  actually 
makes  a difference  in  die  community." 

Channel  2 interviewed  Andrew 
Davis,  MD,  internal  and  preventive 
medicine,  about  potential  hazards 
found  in  the  home.  Dr.  Davis  said, 
“Some  of  the  common  mistakes  1 see 
include  putting  solvents,  kerosene  or 
mineral  spirits  in  Coca-Cola  bottles 
or  iinlabeled  mayonnaise  jars  in  places 
where  children  can  get  to  them."  He 
advised  against  pouring  these 
potential  toxins  down  the  drain 
where  they  later  can  contaminate 
drinking  water. 

Janet  Wolter,  MD,  internal 
medicine,  was  quoted  in  VituI  Times, 
a newspaper  for  people  over  50,  about 
how  physicians  decide  whether  to 
remove  lymph  nodes  w'hen  treating 
breast  cancer.  Lymph  nodes  filter 
waste  from  the  tissues  and  carry  fluids 
that  help  fight  infection.  “In  some  of 
the  older  women  where  it  looks  like  a 
good  prognosis.. .we’re  not  sure  the 
risk  of  doing  surgery  justifies  removing 
lymph  nodes,”  she  said.  Dr.  Wolter 
added  that  small  tumors  in  older 
women  are  rarely  cancerous.  ■ 


Westside 

neighbors 

collaborate 

Rush  and  Cook  County  Hospital 
have  formalized  an  academic 
affiliation  that  will  widen  the  scope 
of  training  available  to  Rush  medical 
residents  and  students. 

Under  the  lO-year  agreement, 
certain  training  programs  at  Rush 
and  Cook  County — for  example, 
general  surgery — will  he  integrated. 
Residents  and  students  will  then  be 
trained  at  both  hospitals  under  one 
academic  framework.  These  efforts 
will  be  coordinated  with  those  of 
Rush's  principal  academic  affiliate, 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center. 

The  affiliation  will  also  promote 
joint  ventutes  such  as  the  planned 
Q^ok  County/Rush  Health  Center  for 
the  prevention,  care  and  research  of 
communicable  diseases  such  as  AIDS. 

“This... is  a major  step  in  assuring 
the  continued  prominence  of  our 
two  institutions  in  both  the 
provision  of  care  and  in  the  training 
of  the  medical  providers  of  the 
future,"  said  Cook  County  Board 
President  Richard  Phelan  at  a press 
conference  announcing  the 
affiliation  October  3. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  joined  at  the 
press  conference  by  Leo  M. 

Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  Rush;  Ruth  Rothstein,  chief  of 
the  County’s  Bureau  of  Health 
Serv'ices;  and  Erich  E.  Brueschke. 
MD,  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

“Our  medical  students  and 
resident  physicians  will  benefit 
immensely  by  the  ability  to 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  awarded  Rush  an  1 1-year,  $8.9 
million  grant  to  study  health  issues 
affecting  minority  women.  The 
Medical  Center  is  one  of  six  new 
clinical  centers  across  the  country'  to 
participate  in  the  Women's  Health 
Initiative,  a 15-year 
program  looking  at 
cancer,  heart 
disease  and 
osteoporosis  in 
women. 

“This 
project 
provides 
opportunity  to 
investigate  the 
health  issues 
surrounding 
women  in  the 
inner  city,”  says 
Henry  Black, 

MD,  chairman 
of  the 

Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine 
and  principal  investigator  of  the 
project  at  Rush. 


complete  rotations  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  public  hospitals," 
said  Dr.  Brueschke. 

The  affiliation,  he  added,  will 
allow  Rush  residents  and  students  to 
gain  exposure  to  Cook  County 
Hospital’s  diverse  patient  population 
and  its  specialty  areas,  including  the 
hum  unit  and  trauma  facilities. 

Since  July,  Rush  neurology 
residents  have  been  completing 
rotations  at  Cook  County  Hospital, 
where  the  Neurology  Department  is 
headed  by  Michael  Kelly,  MD,  who 
also  holds  an  academic  appointment 
at  Rush. 

“Our  residents’  response  has 
been  extremely  positive,”  says  Rush 
neurologist  Judd  Jensen,  MD,  who 
codireccs  the  residency  program  with 
Kathleen  Shannon,  MD. 

“Training  at  Cook  County  offers 
residents  a chance  to  see  a spectrum 
of  neurologic  disease  they  wouldn’t 
normally  see  at  Rush,”  says  Dr. 

Jensen.  This  includes  neurologic 
problems  related  to  head  trauma, 
strokes  and  infectious  diseases. 

Cook  County  Hospital  also 
offers  residents  greater  opportunities 
to  he  involved  in  patients’  day-to- 
day  care,  says  Dr.  Jensen. 

The  Rush/Cook  County  effort 
will  combine  the  expertise  of  nearly 
3,000  teaching  physicians  and  mi^re 
than  1,600  residents  and  students. 
Physicians  at  Cook  County  Hospital 
will  have  faculty  appointments  at 
Rush  and  Rush  physicians  will 
participate  in  teaching  programs  at 
Cook  County  Hospital. 

The  agreement  will  result  in  one 
medical  teaching  affiliation  for  Cook 
County  Hospital-  Until  now,  the 
institution  has  been  affiliated  with  a 
number  of  different  medical  schools, 
including  Rush.  ■ 


“We  are  creating  a partnership 
among  Rush,  Cook  County  Hospital 
and  Chicago  communities  to  provide  j 
u'omen  w'ho  are  too  often 
underrepresented  in  medical  research  ' 
an  opportunity  to  become  involved,” 
says  Dr.  Black. 

Another  aspect  of  the 
study  seeks  to  determine 
the  level  of  influence 
that  genetics,  the 
environment  and  | 
lifestyle  factors 
have  on  health  and 
disease  in  women. 
Postmenopausal  ; 
women  (aged  50-79)  , 

of  all  races,  but 
particularly 
African-American 
women,  who  plan 
to  live  within  the 
Chicago  area  for 
at  least  three 
years,  can  partic- 
ipate in  the  Rush 
segment  of  the  Women’s 
Health  Initiative.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (800)  966-3644.  ■ 


NIH  awards  Rush  $8.9  million 


ft 

WOMEN'S 

HEALTH 


Bringing  smites  to  Rumanian  kids 

Arnied  with  pipe  cleaners,  coloring  books,  puppets 
and  puzzles,  Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS,  says  she 
felt  like  the  Pied  Piper  when  she  entered  the  dark 
hallway  of  a hospital  in  Bucharest,  Romania. 


“When  I showed  up,  kids  came 
rushing  out  of  their  rooms.  They 
knew  the  ‘play  lady’  would  make 
them  laugh,"  says  Hart,  a child  life 
specialist  who  traveled  to  the  country 
in  mid-September. 

Hart,  manager  of  the  Department 
oi  Child  Life,  volunteered  her  time 
and  expertise  as  part  of  Operation 
Smile  International  along  with  45 
health  care  professionals  from  across 
the  United  States. 

Since  1982,  this  nonprofit 
organization  has  provided  reconstruc- 
tive surgery  tor  more  than  10,000 
children  and  young  adults  with  facial 
and  orthopedic  deformities  such  as 
cleft  lips  and  cleft  palates. 

Although  most  of  the  150 
Rumanian  children  awaiting  surgery 
in  Bucharest’s  200-bed  Plastic  Sur- 
gery Hospital  didn’t  speak  English, 
Hart  says  communicating  wasn’t  that 
difficult.  She  used  an  interpreter 
when  necessary  and  did  a lot  of 
play  acting. 

“Because  play  is  a universal 
language,  spoken  words  weren’t 
always  necessary',"  says  Hart,  who 
wore  large  oversized  glasses  and  a red 
clown’s  nose  when  she  first 
introduced  herself  to  the  children. 

During  her  14'day  trip.  Hart 
helped  educate  the  Rumanian  and 
American  staffs  about  the  special 
needs  of  hospitalized  children.  She 
also  helped  prepare  the  children 
psychologically  for  surgery'. 


[ A Rumanian  chik!  and  mme  twn? 
among  (he  many  who  benefitted  from  ihf 
expertise  ofRol^n  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS. 


Using  Jerome,  a hot-pink  doll 
that  looks  like  a Muppec.  Hart 
demonstrated  how  blood  pressure  is 
taken  and  where  the  oxygen  mask  is 
placed.  She  also  hooked  Jerome  up  to 
an  IV  to  explain  how  the  children 
would  receive  their  anesthesia. 

“Tlie  children  were  fascinated 
with  Jerome  and  took  turns  taking  his 
temperature  and  listening  to  his 
heart,”  says  Hart.  “Just  handling  the 
medical  equipment  helps  calm  all 
children’s  fears.” 

To  show  their  appreciation  to  the 
American  surgical  team,  the  children 
spent  several  hours  learning  the  words 
and  movements  to  the  Hokey  Pokey. 
They  sang  and  put  on  a puppet  show 
about  coming  to  the  hospital. 

“We  were  all  touched  by  their 


creativity'  and  how  they  bonded  to- 
gether, particularly  since  their  parents 
weren’t  allowed  to  visit,”  says  Harr. 
“These  kids  supported  each  cither. 

“Tlie  older  ones  wanted  to  go 
into  recovery  and  comfort  the 
younger  children." 

Hart  says  she’ll  never  forget  the 
last  day  of  her  trip,  when  the 
Rumanian  and  American  staff  went 
out  for  a farewell  dinner. 

“Men  were  crying,  women  were 
crying.  People  were  thanking  each 
other  for  mutual  learning,"  says  Hart. 

“I  know  1 helped  a small  group  of 
kids,  but  1 also  helped  other  kids,  too, 
by  the  knowledge  1 left  behind  with 
the  Rumanian  medical  and  nursing 
staff."  she  says.  “My  being  there.  1 
hope,  has  a ripple  effect."  ■ 


■TT 


lime  Capsules 


C hv  .Mofiail  t'eiitvr  An’linvs 

• 30  ^ EARS  ACjO — In  November 
1964,  James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
(pictured  above)  was  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  of 
Presbyterian-St,  Luke's  Hospital. 
Dr.  Campbell,  a chief  architect  of 
the  Rush  System  for  Health, 
served  as  president  of  the  hospital 
for  five  years  and,  in  1969, 
became  rhe  founding  president  of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center. 

• 20YEARS  AGO— In  1974.a 
section  of  rhe  cafeteria  was 
designated  a no-smoking  area  on  a 
trial  basis.  A petition  from  several 
hundred  employees  asked  that  part 
of  the  cafeteria  be  declared  off 
limits  to  cigarettes,  pipes  aiul  cigars. 
Med  ical  Center  support  .services 
commented  at  rhe  lime  that  a goixl 
number  of  employees  are 
nonsmokers  who  feel  their  rights 
arc  being  violated  if  they  have 
nowhere  to  go. 

• 10  YEARS  AGO-The  November 
1984  issue  of  NewsRounds  saluie«.l 
the  first  meeting  of  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff 
organization.  Five  hundred  Rush 
nurses  attended  rhe  meeting. 
Founding  president  Marcia 
Pencak,  MSN,  RN,  coinmeniet.1 
that  the  meeting  markeit  the  (iisi 
titne  this  number  ol  nurses  had 
come  together  in  a forum  toiliscu.ss 
common  goals  .mtl  concerns.  ■ 


Employee-of-the-Quarter 


Sonya  BogaihClaytiorn 

A secTctar)!  in  Matemal'Child  Nursing,  Sonya  Bogan-Cfayfcom  /las  worked  in  the 
department  only  since  April,  “h  seems  like  since  Atnil  1980."  said  Barbara 
Berent.  assistant  to  the  chmrperson  of  MatemalChild  Nursing.  "She  fits  in  so  well 
and  really  goes  out  of  her  way.  She  cares  about  people,  and  that  comes  aaoss. " 

Employce-of'ihe-Quarler  finalists  fnot  pictured):  David  White,  phlebotomisi. 
Rheumatology;  Cherrsse  Ruffin,  coder.  Medical  Records;  Pat  Clifford,  RN. 
Ceroniolopcal  Nursing,  8 Sout/i  JRB;  Kim  Pierce,  researcher,  Division  of 
Specialized  Training  Programs  at  Rush  Medical  College. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


\U 

Grace  French 

Since  1 975 , French  has  served  as  an 
Environmental  Services  aide  at  Rush. 

She  has  the  formula  for  getting  along  with 
the  doctors  and  nurses,  said  Tyc  Bearden. 
director  of  Environmental  Services: 

"Simply , do  your  job. " 


Onofpio  Fpanh  Brescia 

"Frank  is  cost-conscious,  pays  aiiauion  to 
detail  and  takes  Irridi'  in  his  work , " said 
Richard  Marzec.  director  of  Medical  Center 
Engineering. 

"I  le's  an  asset  to  the  carjjentry  shop  and 
always  has  a .smile  on  his  face." 


A Bear  hug 


A?igie  Guerrero,  ofihe  outpatient  billingdepartmeni,  earned  a "Bear"  hug  from 
#97  C/iris  Zorich  after  teding  /lim  how  he  had  irxspired  her  to  do  more  voftmteer 
woric  m /ler  community.  The  defensive  tackle  was  the  special  guest  speaker  at  the 
United  Way  kick-off  breakfast  on  October  4. 


Gearing  up  for  Joint  Commission 


Recemiy,  die  Management  Committee 
approved  a neu'  mission  statement  /or  die 
Medico/  Center.  The  mission  contains 
lu’o  neu'  /wints — commitment  to  the 
community  and  commitment  to  the 
grouidi  and  satisfaction  of  Rush 
employees.  L^eoM.  Henikoff,  MD, 
fwesident  and  CEO,  addresses  diese 
addiduns  in  "News  from  the  top,"  a 
new  column  that  will  appear  quarterly 
in  NewsRounds. 

The  future  of  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  and  the  future  of 
Chicago’s  west  side  are  tied  together. 
The  trustees  and  the  management 
knew  that  in  1968  when  they  made 
the  decision  to  stay  when  others 
were  leaving. 

Right  now,  a billion  dollars  of 
new  construction  is  planned  for  the 
west  side.  We  anticipate,  that  by  the 
year  2,000,  there  will  he  5,000  more 
jobs  in  the  Medical  Center 
District — which  is  the  area  on  the 
west  side  that  includes  Rush,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Veterans  Affairs  west  side 
Medical  Center  and  the  Chicago 
Technology  Park.  There  are  35,000 
people  who  work  in  the  district 
every  day. 

That  is  a community. 

Small  town  hospital  for  west  side 

Rush  has  made  a commitment 
to  the  health  care,  to  the  housing 
and  to  the  education  of  the  people 
in  our  community.  We  serve  as  that 
community's  local  hospital. 

Rush  prtivides  jobs  and  good 
health  insurance  to  1,600  people 
who  live  in  our  neighborhood.  Being 
a responsible  employer  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  can  be. 

If  anybody  comes  to  me  and 
says,  “1  love  Rush,  but  1 have  to 
leave  because  1 can't  go  any  further 


here,"  1 am  going  to  be  truly  sorry  to 
hear  that.  1 do  not  want  to  lose 
anyone  who  has  more  to  accomplish 
here.  I believe  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  give  each  of  our 
7,300  employees  the  opportunities 
to  develop  in  their  careers. 

Focus  on  quality 

The  expansion  of  our  mission  is 
not  just  a statement.  It  is  a call  to 
action. 

The  health  care  environment  is 
changing,  and  requires  us  to  change 
rapidly.  To  respond  to  this  change, 
we  have  to  reengineer  processes — 
with  fewer  resources,  we  cannot 
continue  to  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  ways. 

For  example,  if  you  work  on  a 
patient  care  unit,  you  need  to  know 
how  your  daily  work  contributes  to 
the  quality  of  patients'  care.  Among 
the  things  to  consider;  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  organize  the  workload 
so  that  the  caregivers  are  using  their 
time  efficiently  and  effectively  so 
that  patients  get  the  quality  ser\'ice 
they  need? 

This  kind  of  reengineering 
involves  everyone  from  unit  leaders 
and  staff  nurses  to  physicians, 
patient  service  associates  and  allied 
health  professionals. 

Lead  the  program 

My  point  is  this;  People  at  all 
levels  have  to  be  involved  in  the 
reengineering,  because  the  people 
most  knowledgable  about  the 
processes  are  the  ones  who  carry 
them  out. 

1 am  not  asking  you  to  “get 
with  the  program.” 

I am  asking  you  to  be  the 
program. 

And  1 am  asking  you  to  lead 
the  program.  ■ 


The  Joint  Commission  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations  will  arrive  at  the 
Medical  Center  on  Monday, 
November  28,  to  conduct  a five-day 
accreditation  surv’ey.  According  to 
Cindy  Schripsema,  director  of 
Quality  Assessment  and 
Improvement,  significant  changes 
have  been  made  in  joint 
Commission  standards  and  in  how 
its  survey  is  conducted  since  the 
Medical  Center  was  last  reviewed  in 
December  1991. 

“The  Joint  Commission  is 
moving  away  from  departmentalized 
standards  toward  those  that  focus  on 
functions  involving  multiple 
departments  and  disciplines,"  says 
Schripsema.  “This  visit  provides  a 
good  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
recommit  to  continuous 
improvement  in  their  work  and  to 
rigorously  observe  our  policies." 

Keeping  to  standards 

A mock  survey  held  in 
September  identified  some  areas 
where  standards  are  not  always  being 
upheld.  For  example,  scrubs  cannot 
be  worn  outside  the  operating  room 
area  unless  proper  dress  code  is 
adhered  to.  Furniture  and  equipment 
must  not  be  stored  in  the  hallways. 
Linens  should  always  be  covered. 
Spaceheaters  are  forbidden.  And 
there  is  no  smoking  allowed  inside 
Medical  Center  buildings. 

The  Joint  Commission  team  will 
question  employees  at  random  about 


the  Medical  Center’s  mission  and 
values.  Any  member  of  the  staff  may 
be  asked  to  relate  how  his  or  her  job 
fits  into  the  corporate  mission. 


“It  will  take  everyone 
pulling  together  to 
meet  the  challenge  of 
this  year’s  survey.” 

— Ciridy  Schripsema 


Longer  visit— Results  public 

This  year’s  visit  is  one  full  day 
longer  than  before.  More  time  will 
be  spent  interviewing  hospital  staff 
and  patients.  Results  of  the  survey 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public 
once  the  survey  process  and  hospital 
review  are  completed. 

Says  Schripsema,  “It  will  take 
everyone  pulling  together  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  year’s  survey."  ■ 

Rush's  Values 
for  Care 

— Excellence 
— Compassion 
— Social  responsibility 
— Faith  in  self  and  others 


Mission  Statement 

To  provide  comprehensive,  coordinated  healthcare  services  to  people 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  selected  tertiary  services  to 
people  throughout  the  nation. 

To  educate  and  train  health  professionals  to  meet  national  needs  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Rush  System,  with  special  emphasis  on  primary 
care  practitioners. 

To  advance  healthcare  knowledge  by  fostering  basic,  applied,  and 
clinical  research  which  also  serves  to  enhance  clinical  programs. 

To  improve  the  West  Loop  and  University  Village  communities 
of  which  the  Medical  Center  is  a member. 

To  foster  the  individual  growth  and  satisfaction  of  Medical  Center 
employees  and  staff. 


Another  chance  to  kick  the  hahit  Preparing  to  quit 


So  another  Great  American 
Smokeout  has  come  and  gone  and, 
even  though  you  think  about  quitting 
every  day,  you’re  still  puffing  away. 

Don’t  despair.  Your  time 
to  quit  smoking  is  probably  coming. 

Most  people  try  to  quit  three  or 
four  times  over  a five-  to  eight-year 


IFOnHeuth 


period  before  they  actually  do  it, 
according  to  the  American  Lung 
Association. 

Rush's  seven-week  smoking 
cessation  program  is  offered  four  times 
a year.  The  next  session  begins  in 
january. 

Simona  Reichmann,  PhD,  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  the  Section 
of  Cardiology,  runs  the  Rush  smoking 
cessation  program.  She  says  she  will 
be  happy  to  schedule  a session 
whenever  a group  wants  to  get  going. 


“If  at  least  four  employees  get  together 
and  want  to  stop  smoking.  I’ll  be 
happy  to  accommodate  them.’’ 

Classes  usually  meet  at  lunch  time 
or  after  work,  depending  on  how 
members  want  to  schedule  them. 

The  first  four  weeks  of  each 
session  are  spent  preparing  to  quit. 
Participants  focus  on  reducing 
dependence  on  nicotine  while 
minimizing  withdrawal  symptoms 
and  on  breaking  habit  patterns. 

Week  five  contains  the  “designated 
quit  day.”  The  remaining 
classes  focus  on  staying 
off  cigarettes  for 
good. 

According  to 
R.  Samuel 
Mayer,  MD,  staff 
physician  in 
Employee  Health 
Services,  former 
smokers  can  count  the 
following  among  the 
benefits  they’ll  derive  from  breaking 
their  hahit: 


• Decreased  risk  of  cancer,  heart 
disease  and  lung  diseiese 

• Sense  of  control  over  a haixl-to- 
break  habit 

• Savings  on  cash  fomaerly  spent 
on  smokes 

• Fre.sher  smell — your  house,  your 
car  and  YOU 

• Social  acceptance 
“Research  shows  an  immediate 

positive  impact  from  quitting  on  the 
cardiovascular  system,  and  a 
reduction  in  cancer  risk  soon  after 
quitting."  says  Dr.  Mayer. 

It  this  year’s  Smokeout  went 
up  in  smoke  for  you,  you’re  not 
alone.  According  to  the 
American  Cancer  Six:ier^', 
17  million  Americans  tr\’ 
to  become  fonner  smokers 
every  year.  Ninety  percent 
ot  the  l.^  million  who 
succeed  do  it  cold  turkey. 

For  information  on  smoking 
cessation  clas.ses,  call  Dawm  Weddle, 
RD,  in  Employee  Health  Serv'ices, 
at  ext.  22817.  ■ 


Simona  Reichmann,  PhD,  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  the 
Section  of  Catviiology,  says  there 
are  several  things  you  can  do  to 
prepare  to  quit  smoking: 

• Cut  dovvTi  on  the  number  of 
cigarettes  you  smoke  each  day 

• Switch  to  a lower-nicotine 
brand 

• Keep  your  cigarettes  in  an 
inconvenient  place  st>  you 
have  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  one 

• Change  your  smoking  habits 

• Have  a mint  or  bnish  your 
teeth  instead  of  having  a 
cigarette  after  a meal 

• l\>n't  smoke  in  your  car — 
keep  your  cigarettes  in  the 
trunk 

• Talk  on  the  telephone 
without  lighting  u|v— keep 
a scnitch  pad  handy  tor 
ili'-odling 


Studies  seek  participants 


Volunteers  ages  18  to  45  who 
have  been  diagnosed  with  Type  1 
diabetes  for  at  least  five  years  and 
who  have  nonnal  blood  pressure  are 
sought  for  a study  of  a new  drug  that 
can  slow  or  prevent  the  progression 
of  the  earliest  stages  of  kidney 
disease.  Call  the  Section  of 
Nephrology  at  (312)  942-2882. 

* # * 

Steroid-dependent  asthma 
sufferers  who  take  oral  steroid  pills 
every  day  or  every  other  day  are 
needed  for  a research  study  of  a 
steroid-sparing  medication.  Call 
Diane  Brown  Adamski  of  the 
Department  of  Immunology/ 
Microbiology  at  (312)  942-6296. 

* * * 

Persons  with  chronic  hepatitis 
are  sought  for  two  studies:  One  is  a 
study  of  hepatitis  B treatment  with  a 
new  oral  anti-viral  therapy,  and  the 
other  is  a hepatitis  C treatment 
with  a new  dosing  regimen  using 
alfa-interferon.  Call  Roberta  Keith 
in  Digestive  Diseases  at 
(312)942-8910. 

* * * 

The  Section  of  Pulmonary 
Medicine  seeks  the  participation 
of  persons  witli  asthma  for  an 
evaluative  study  of  a new  asthma 
medication.  Call  Lisa  Butler  at 

(312)942-3394- 

* * # 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  1 8 
and  65  who  have  been  diagnosed 
with  narcolepsy  by  an  accredited 
sleep  center  within  the  past  five 
years  may  qualify  for  a study  of  a new 
medicine  treatment.  Tliose  who  do 
must  be  willing  to  discontinue 
(under  physician  supervision)  their 


current  medications  prior  to  entering 
the  study.  Call  Angela  Britten  at  the 
Rush  Neuroscience  Institute  at 
(312)  563-2030. 

* * * 

A NEW  STUDY  Wia  EVALUATE  THE 
effectiveness  of  a medication  in 
preventing  second  cancers  in 
patients  with  primary  tumors  of  the 
lung.  Volunteers  ages  18  to  74  who 
have  had  early  non-small  cell  lung 
cancer  are  needed  for  the  study. 

Tliey  can  have  had  surgery  or 
completed  radiation  therapy  at  least 
three  months  and  no  more  than 
three  years  prior  to  registering  for  the 
study.  Participants  may  not  have  had 
any  chemotherapy.  Call  Maria  Diaz 
of  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute  at 
(312)  563-2057. 

* * * 

A UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WOMEN 
70  years  of  age  and  older  who  have 
osteoporosis  is  a study  of  a new 
medication  that  may  promote  strong 
bones  and  reduce  hip  fractures. 
Participants  receive  free  doctor 
visits,  study  medication  and  calcium 
tablets.  The  needs  of  mature  women 
will  be  given  special  consideration, 
and  assistance  with  transportation 
will  be  available.  Call  Barb  or  Paula 
in  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  at  (312)  942-2146. 

# * * 

The  Treatment  Research  Center 
in  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being  is  studying  new 
treatments  for  depression  in 
adolescents.  Teens  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  19  1/2  may  participate  in 
this  medication  research  study  if 
entrance  criteria  are  met.  Call  Helen 
Jeffriess,  (312)  942-5592. 


Cancer  Institute  launched 


DiTVCfor  of  i/tc  Rush  Cancer  fmtfnitc, 

H<irwi>  Preis/cr,  MD,  tuWressM  d/nntTgwcJtj. 


commuccl/Tom  /xige  1 


approach  is  to  identify  problems  in 
patient  care,  take  these  problems  to 
the  laboratory,  develop  solutions  and 
then  take  these  solutions  back  to  our 
patients.” 

Rush  patients,  he  adds,  benefit 
from  a full  range  of  standard  treat- 
ments, as  well  as  newer  approaches. 

Rush,  for  example,  was  one  of  the 
first  centers  in  the  country  to  ii.se 
Taxol*^ , a chemotherapy  drug  made 
from  the  Pacific  yew  tree,  to  treat 
breast  cancer.  Rush  is  now  one  of  a 
few  U.S.  sites  performing  an 
investigative  technique  called 
cryotherapy — in  which  cancer  cells 
are  frozen  and  killed — for  men  with 
early-stage  prostate  cancer. 

Rush  is  also  one  of  a handful  of 
sites  using  vitamins  and  other  natural 
disease-fighters  along  with  radiation 
therapy  and  chemotherapy,  to  fight 
leukemia  and  other  forms  of  cancer. 

The  Institute  offers  care  for  every 
form  of  cancer  through  more  than  a 


ilozen  programs.  These  programs  are 
staffed  by  teams  of  cancer -specialists — 
malical  oncologists,  pecliairic 
oncologist.s,  surgeons  and  railiation 
oncologists,  as  well  as  psycbologist.s, 
nurse.s  and  social  workers — who  tailor 
treatments  to  patients'  medical  aiul 
emotional  needs. 

Through  the  Rush  System  ftir 
Health,  the  Cancer  Institute  is  ,i|so 
extending  its  programs  and  services  to 
all  affiliated  hospitals  as  well  as  ( Aiok 
G)unty  Hospital. 

In  .iddition  to  mcxlical  care,  the 
Institute  offers  couaseling,  support 
gnnips,  and  other  services  to  help 
patients  and  families  cope  with 
cancer.  Re-searchers  ,it  Rush  are  also 
exploring  how  cancer  aiul  its 
treatment  can  .iffect  a patient's  ability 
to  live  a lull,  meaningful  life- 

“We  treat  the  whole  patient  — 
not  only  to  extend  life,  bur  to 
assure  that  the  person  lives  well,” 
says  Dr.  Preisler.  ■ 


On  the  road  to  save  a life 


For  Mike  Baker,  RN.  there  is  no 
such  thiny  as  a typical  day  at  work. 
"IVe  kissed  my  wife  and  kids 
goodbye  on  a Monday  morning,  said 
'see  you  tonight’  and  not  gotten 
home  until  Wednesday,”  he  says. 

What  keeps  Baker  on  the  go  is 
the  Medical  Center’s  Heart  Failure 
and  Cardiac  Transplantation 
Program.  As  cardiac  transplant 
procurement  coordinator,  he  is  on 
call  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Baker  is  responsible  for  handling 
the  hundred-and-one  details 
involved  in  heart  transplant  surgery, 
which  often  include  flying  to  another 


People  TD^ow 


city  to  retrieve  the  donor  organ. 

“1  have  to  be  sure  that  I’ve  called 
the  right  people  at  the  right  time  so 
that  we  have  a plane  ready  and  an 
ambulance  when  we  need  it,  so  the 
bloixl  bank  is  notified,  so  surgery 
knows  and  has  the  people  here — and 
so  the  recipient  gets  here  in  time,” 
says  Baker.  “Otherwise,  the  heart  is 
offered  to  another  patient  on  the 
waiting  list. 

‘Tm  on  an  adrenalin  high  for  12 
to  14  hours  until  the  heart  is  in,  and 
beating  and  coming  tiff  pump." 

With  almost  20  years  experience. 
Baker  has  been  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  transplantation,  from 
bedside  care  to  national  committee 
work. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Transplant  Coordinators, 
has  taught  its  training  course  and 
helped  write  the  certifying  exam.  For 
two  years  he  directed  procurement  for 
the  Regional  Organ  Bank  of  Illinois 


and,  as  procurement  coordinator  for 
the  Southwest  Organ  Bank  in  Dallas, 
he  helped  establish  five  transplant 
programs. 

At  any  one  time,  the  Rush 
program  has  about  a dozen  patients 
on  the  waiting  list  for  heart 
transplants.  Baker  takes  the  time  to 
get  to  know  each  one  of  them, 
recording  pertinent  information  and 
phone  numbers  in  a notebook  that  he 
carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

“I  put  a picture  of  a wizard  on  the 
cover,”  he  says,  “because  sometimes  it 
seems  like  magic  that  we  are  able  to 
pull  it  off.” 

He  has  always  won  the  race 
against  the  clock,  but  there  have 
been  some  close  calls. 

Wlnen  time  was  running  out  and 
he  couldn't  reach  one  particular  Rush 
patient,  he  drove  to  that  patient’s 
home  in  Hessville,  Indiana. 

Knocking  door  to  door,  he  found  a 
neighbor  who  knew  that  the  family 
had  gone  to  a nearby  apple  orchard. 
The  neighbor  didn’t  know  where,  but 
Baker  did — the  patient  had 
mentioned  it  to  him  and,  of  course, 
he  had  jotted  it  down  in  his 
notebook. 

Baker  called  the  local  police  from 
his  portable  phone  and  had  them 
check  the  orchard;  it  was  already 
closed.  He  figured  the  family  was  on 
its  way  home,  so  he  arranged  for  the 
transplant  while  parked  in  the 
driveway,  waiting  for  them  to  arrive. 

“I  put  them  in  my  car  and  we 
were  off  to  Rush,”  Baker  said. 

He  had  just  minutes  to  get  the 
patient  settled,  change  into  scrubs, 
meet  the  other  members  of  the 
procurement  team — a cardiovascular 
surgeon  and  a perfusionist — and  rush 
to  the  airport  to  get  the  donor  heart 
from  a hospital  in  Indianapolis. 

It’s  at  this  point  in  every  heart 


transplant  that  the  pace  really  steps 
up  because  the  heart  can  be  preserved 
for  only  four  hours.  Within  that  time 
the  organ  has  to  be  removed  from  the 
donor,  implanted  in  the  recipient  and 
beating  on  its  own.  The  countdown 
begins  the  moment  blood  flow  to  the 
donor  heart  is  stopped  by  cross- 
clamping  the  aorta. 

“1  don’t  really  get  excited  until 
cross  clamp,”  Baker  says.  “From  then 
until  we  get  back  with  the  heart  is 
the  most  crucial  time  tor  me  as 
coordinator. 

“To  make  sure  there  are  no 
glitches,  I put  down  as  many  nets  as  1 


can.  1 have  the  phone  numbers  of  all 
the  police  and  highway  patrol 
departments  in  case  of  any  problems 
on  the  road  on  our  way  back.” 

It’s  his  attention  to  detail  and 
willingness  to  do  whatever  it  takes 
that  make  Baker  a standout  on  the 
job,  his  colleagues  say. 

But  the  way  Baker  explains  it, 
he’s  just  doing  what  he  loves  to  do. 

“There's  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  good  feeling  1 get  after 
we’ve  all  worked  together  as  a team 
to  give  someone  a second  chance 
at  life.  For  me,  this  is  the  only  job 
to  have.”  ■ 


Health  TV 

Employees  are  invited  to  attend  a live 
interactive  videoconference  on  how 
managed  care  has  changed  the 
competitive  and  financial 
environment  at  academic  medical 


In  Brief 


centers.  Rush  President  and  CEO, 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  will  participate 
in  the  videoconference,  which  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  November  30,  from 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  in  Riiom  531  of 
the  Searle  Conference  Center.  For 
more  information,  call  Media 
Services  at  ext.  25187. 

Mm... Gingerbread 

Children  ages  6 to  12  are  invited  to 
join  Benjamin’s  Restaurant  executive 
chef  Stephen  Esh  December  3 for  a 


class  in  making 
gingerbread  houses. 
The  class  will  be 
held  from  2 to  4 
p.m.  at  The  Inn 
at  University 
Village,  625  S. 
Ashland  Ave. 
Registration  is  $10,  and  parents  must 
attend  with  their  children.  Fcir  more 
information,  call  Benjamin’s  at  (312) 
243-7191. 


Reach  out 


Would  you  like  to  help  a 
disadvantaged  family  this  htiliday 
season?  Community  Affairs  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  a member  agency 
in  the  Coalition  Against  Hunger — a 
group  of  agencies,  gathered  together 
by  Rush,  to  help  needy  families.  For 
more  information  on  providing 
food,  clothing  and  gifts  for  families 
this  holiday  season,  call  (312)  942- 
5961  by  December  15. 


Holiday  sing 

The  Rush  Choir  will  sing  songs  of  the 
season  in  several  performances  at  the 
Medical  Center; 

Wednesday,  December  14 
Noon,  Chapel 

Thursday,  December  15 
Noon,  Bowman  Center 

Friday,  December  16 
Noon,  Jelke  lobby 

Monday,  December  19 
Noon,  fourth  floor.  Atrium 

Tuesday,  December  20 
TBA,  Cafeteria 


Safe  decorating 


Take  care  when 
decking  the 
hospital’s  halls  for 
the  holidays.  Use 
only  noncom- 
bustible  trees  or 
wreaths.  Do  not 
hang  electric 
lights  on  metal  trees. 


Candles  are  not  pemiitted. 

For  more  holiday  decorating 
standards,  call  Occupational  Safety 
at  ext.  27233. 

Get  set  to  dance 


It’s  time  to  get 
in  shape  for  the 
annual 
Jazzercise 
Marathon  to 
benefit  breast 
cancer  research  at 
Rush.  The 


scheduled  for 
Saturday, 

February  25, 

1995,  at  various 
locations  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Call  Bonnie  Vins  at 
(312)  942-2206  for  details. 
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Mnn^  of  the  120  Rush  employee^ho  too^Sfnn  ihis  year's  AIDS  Walk  Chicam  dedicaied  ihcir  I OK  walk  lo  (he 
Forster,  MS.  About  50,000  people,  double  last  year’s  figure,  participated  in  the  Sebtember  18  walk,  which  raised  I 
AIDS  progratns  and  services  in  the  Chicago  area.  A corporate  sponsor,  the  Medical  Center  contributed  $ 10,000. 


In  memory  of  a friend:  Neil  Forster,  1958-1994 


Appointments 

Richard  Davis,  tormer  manager  of 
financial  systems,  has  Ix’en  appointed 
manager  of  hind  accounting. 

Keith  Bemdtson,  MD,  family 
and  preventive  medicine,  has  Ixen 
appointevl  to  the  manuscript  review 
panel  ot  T/iejoimicil  of  Family  Practice. 
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Mark  E.  Peeples,  PhD, 
iinmunolog^'/microbiology,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Medical 
Licensing  Examination  Step  1 Test 
Material  Development  Committee 
for  Microbiology. 


Kudos 


Cornelius  A.  “Neil"  Forster  111, 
MS,  assistant  director  of  Rush 
Medical  Laboratories  and  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Rush  University 
Department  of  Medical  Technology 
&.  Perfusion  Technology,  died  of 
AIDS  on  Sept.  6.  1994. 

He  was  36. 

Mr.  Forster,  who  earned  a master 
of  science  degree  in  clinical 
laboratory  technology  from  the 
University  of  Dayton  (Ohio),  began 
working  at  Rush  in  1984-  He  was 
also  the  associate  program  director  of 
Rush  University’s  Department  of 
Medical  Technology  and  Perfusion 
Technology  and  had  served  as  the 
department’s  acting  chairman. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Forster, 
a well-known  figure  in  the  Medical 
Center,  received  the  prestigious 
Rush  Community  Service  Award  for 
his  outstanding  and  significant 
achievement  as  a volunteer. 

“Neil  was  a devoted  Rush 
employee  and  a good  friend  to  many 
people,"  said  Robert  De  Cresce,  MD, 
director  of  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories.  “His  many  professional 
accomplishments  and  his  endeavors 
in  community  service  will  always  be 
remembered.” 

Mr.  Forster  was  active  with  the 
West  Side  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  Network,  a special 
project  of  the  Rush  Community 
Affairs  Department.  He  taught  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Hefferan 
Elementary  School  Science  Club 
and  served  as  a science  fair  judge.  He 
brought  a display  of  the  “Names 
Project”  quilt  to  Rush,  and  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Chicago  display  of  thi.s  memorial  to 
AIDS  victims  at  McCormick  Place 
in  1990. 

Mr.  Forster  had  participated  in 
the  Chicago  AIDS  Walk  since  its 


Stephanie  A. 
Gregory,  MD, 
hematology,  is 
the  fiiM 
woman  to  be 
clccied 
president  of 
the  Cdncago 
Society  of 
Internal 
Medicine. 


David  M. 

Orth,  MO,  ' 

;iiid  Randy  J. 

Epstein,  MD,  ophthalmokigy,  have 
been  naineil  1 994  Senior  i lonor 
Award  recipients  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology. 

Sus.in  Annis,  RN,  won  ihe 
Rehabilitation  Nursiiig  Excellence 
Awaivl  at  Rush.  The  stall  nurse  works 
with  young  adult  rehab  paiienis  on  7 
South  JRB.b 


1990  inception.  He  recruited  the 
Medical  Center  as  a corporate 
sponsor  and  organized  Rush  walking 
teams  for  the  annual  event.  He  was 
1994  team  captain,  but  died  before 
the  event  took  place. 

More  than  180  people  attend- 
ed a memorial  service  for  Mr. 
Forster  on  the  Rush  campus 
September  23.  Mr.  Forster’s 
survivors  include  his  father,  Francis, 
and  two  sisters.  Patricia  Ponchen 
and  Joan  Schaeffer.  ■ 


A Neil  Forster  Memorial  Fund  hits 
Iseen  established  to  Ixnefit  high 
schiKil  students  in  the  We.st  Side 
Science  and  Math  Excellence 
Network.  Checks,  made  payable  to 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center,  in  care  of  the  Neil 
Forster  Memorial  Fund,  may  be  sent 
to  the  Office  of  Philanthropy.  1 7(X) 
West  Van  Buren,  Suite  250, 
Chicago,  lltimiis  60612. 


Loads  of  pride 

They  have  only  worked  at 
Rush  since  1991,  but  Celia 
Villan'eal  and  Arthur  Watson 
have  already  made  their  mark. 


They  were  honored  as  outscandinj’ 
employees  at  the  annual 
Laundry/Linen  Pride  Day  October  14- 
Speaking  at  the  event,  held  at  the  Inn 
at  University  Village,  Medical  Center 
president  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  commended  Villarreal,  Watson 
and  80  ocher  employees  «’ho  work  in 
the  Department  of  Laundry’/Linen 
Services. 

“Last  year,  you  worked  together 
to  process  7 million  pounds  of  laundry' 
for  our  patients  and  staff,"  said  Dr. 
Henikoft.  “I  thank  you  for  your 
commitment  to  the  Medical  Center." 

One  of  five  wash  attendants, 
Watson  does  more  than  14  tons  of 
soiled  sheets,  towels,  scrubs,  gowns, 
mattress  pads  and  baby  blankets  each 
day  at  the  laundry's  headquarters  at 
4310  S.  Shields. 

Yanking  a chain  on  an  overhead 
chute,  Watson  releases  soiled 
laundry  into  one  of  seven  600- 


pound  and  two  300-pound 
machines.  He  says  it  takes  only  an 
hour  to  do  a load  of  laundry  this  big. 

Tuning,  he  says,  is  crucial  in  his 
work.  “It’s  hard  to  catch  up  when  you 
get  behind.  If  one  wiisher  needs  to  be 
filled,  two  guys  will  jump  on  it,"  says 
Watst>n,  who  jt>ts  down  on  a washer 
schedule  when  laundry'  is  loaded, 
started  and  reloaded. 

"Our  challenge  is  to  keep  all  the 
washers  going  so  that  no  one  gets 
behind,”  he  adds,  as  he  unloads 
mountains  of  heavy,  wet  sheets  into  a 
large  basket  in  preparation  for  drying. 

Employees  working  in  the  folding 
and  distribution  area  of  the  54,000- 
square-foot  plant  are  also  bustling. 
Celia  Villarreal  rapidly  feeds  damp 
sheets  through  a conveyerlike 
apparatus  that  irons,  drys  and  folds 
more  chan  8,000  sheets  a day. 

Because  Villarreal  is  often  asked 
to  “fill  in”  for  absent  employees,  she 


knows  how  to  operate  six  of  the 
department’s  folding  machines  that 
individually  do  flat  sheets,  gowns, 
bath  towels  and  pillowcases. 

As  a laundry  assistant,  she  also 
works  in  the  linen  makeup  area, 
preparing  carts  for  distribution  to 
nursing  units  at  Rush,  the  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  or  Rush 
North  Shore  Medical  Center. 

“I  do  a minimum  of  15  carLs  a 
day,  and  have  to  stock  each  with 
about  400  pieces  of  linen. 

“I  gather  42  flat  sheets,  24  fitted 
sheets,  40  draw  sheets,  50  pillowcases, 
80  bath  towels,  100  washcloths  and 
40  patient  gowns  for  each  cart,"  she 
explains.  It  cakes  her  about  8 minutes 
to  fill  one  cart  tor  a unit,  with  each 
unit  having  different  linen 
requirements. 

"Celia  IS  very'  quick  and  takes 
tremendous  initiative,”  says  plant 
manager  Clinton  “Scoctie”  Scott.  "If  a 
rowel  gets  jammed  in  a folding 
machine,  she’ll  stand  on  top  of  the 
machine  to  dislodge  it.” 

Scott  also  praises  award  winner 
Watson.  "He  agreed  to  start  at  8 a.m., 
two  hours  later  chan  die  other  wash 
attendants,  so  that  he  could  ‘close 
down’  the  laundry  operations  each 
night,”  says  Scott. 

“He  is  our  backup 
person  on  the 
dryers  and  can 
work  in  soil 
handling  and  on 
the  receiving 
dock.” 

Watson  and 
Villarreal  modestly 
shrug  off  their 
accomplishments. 

"Sure  I work 
hard,”  says  Watson, 
who  takes  three 
buses  and  an  El  to 
get  to  work.  “But, 
to  me,  it’s  just 
routine.  My  father 
always  told  me  to 
work  hard.”  ■ 


Arthur  Wflfson  does 
t/ifln  14  tons  of  laundry 


TTie  following  employees  were 
honored  during  Laundry/Linen 
Pride  Day  October  14. 

Arthur  Watson, 
Laundry  Employee  of  the 
Second  Quarter 
Celia  Villarreal, 
Laundry  Employee  of  the 
Tlurd  Quarter 

Perfect  Attendance  Awards 
Leander  Brown 
Bennie  Caldwell 
Vemia  Crayton 
Daniel  Davila 
Patricia  Enge 
Almeda  Hamlin 
Martha  Herrera 
Gertrude  Love 
Laura  Mines 
Anthony  Mixon 
Goulboume  Morris 
Billy  Murphy 
Dorothy  Ray 
Arthur  Watson 
Walter  Williams 

Good  Attendance 
Nathaniel  Davis 
Antoinette  Henry 
Clayton  Kilpatrick 
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A Story  about  Rush  at  its  best 


To  hear  Peter 
Ottomanelli 
tell  it,  the 
severe  botulism 
he  was  stricken 
with  last  winter 
was  just  another 
of  lire’s  many 
hurdles. 

"Trouble  comes  and  you  have  to  deal 
with  it,”  says  the  modest  67'year-old 
southwest  Chicago  resident. 

In  fact,  the  rare  and  often  deadly 
form  of  food  poisoning  was  trouble  in 
its  worst  sense.  Over  the  course  of  just 
a few  days,  the  toxin  invaded  and  shut 
down  Mr,  Ottomanelli’s  motor 
system,  leaving  him  unable  to  move 
or  even  breathe  on  his  own. 

But,  with  the  help  of  dozens  of 
Rush  employees — from  neurologists 
who  diagnosed  his  condition  to 
receptionists  who  lent  his  family  a 
hand — the  retired  city  dispatcher 
eventually  walked  out  Rush’s  front 
door  with  the  aid  of  only  a cane. 

continued  on  f)age  4 


For  Your  Benefit: 

New  options  for 

dental  coverage  . . . .".i'rt . ' 


What  are  you  doing 
New  Year’s  Eve?  . . . 


Ji  New  look  in  '95 


If  you  have  traveled  westward  on 
Harrison  Street  to  Rush  in  the  past 
few  months,  you  have  noticed  some 
changes  to  the  campus.  The  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Medical  Center’s 
campus  is  undergoing  a face-lift. 


“We’re  going  to  land.scape  tlie 
comers,  change  the  signage,  and  put 
more  trees  and  bushes  on  Harrison," 
said  Tniman  Esmond,  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  at  his 
recent  town  meeting.  "We're  trying  to 
make  a more  defined  entrance  and 
improve  the  view  as  people  come  into 
the  Medical  Center.” 

Late  this  summer,  construction 
crews  demolished  the  United  Church 
of  the  Medical  Center,  which  sttxxl 
on  the  southwest  comer  of  Ashland 
Avenue  and  Harrison  Street.  Across 
Harrison  Street,  portions  t)f  the  iron 
fence  were  removed,  and  several  trees 
were  moved  to  the  area  between  the 
tennis  courts  and  the  Atrium  Building. 

According  to  John  Driscoll, 
assistant  vice  president  for  corporate 


real  estate  services,  new  trees  have 
already  been  planted,  am!  flowering 
annuals  will  he  added  in  the  spring. 
New  fencing  and  Medical  Center 
sigas  will  go  up  soon. 

"It’s  all  part  of  making  a better 
front  door  for  rhe  people  who  receive 
their  health  care  from  Ru.sh,”  say.s 
Driscoll. 

In  addition  to  improving  the 
entrance,  the  new  construction  will 
create  a turnaround  area  for  people 
who  drop  off  children  at  Lauranee 
Armour  Day  School.  Next  to  the 
turnaround  area  is  a lOO-space 
parking  lot  for  guests  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village  and  for  the  cars  of 
visitors  who  use  the  Medical  Center’s 
valet  parking  service.  ■ 


In™News 


Alan  Harris,  MD,  preventive 
medicine,  was  quoted  in  a C/ucogo 
Tribune  article  about  the  importance  of 
immunizing  adults  for  influenza, 
Hepatitis  B and  other  illnesses.  “Part  of 
the  problem  is  that  adults  don’t  have 
their  own  parents  dragging  themselves 
to  the  doctor."  said  Dr.  Harris.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  reports 
that  influenza  kills  10,000  to  30,000 
U.S.  residents  each  year. 

Sleeping  late  on  weekends  is  not 
good  for  most  people,  according  to 
Charmane  Eastman,  PhD, 
psychology.  In  a Chicago  Tribune 
article  about  btxly  rhythms  and  the 
return  of  Central  Standard  Time,  Dr. 
Eastman  discussed  how  sleeping  late, 
in  general,  allows  the  internal  body 
clock  to  drift  later  and  later.  The  shift 
disturbs  the  following  night’s  sleep 
patterns  and  makes  falling  asleep  and 
getting  up  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
difficult.  She  said  even  an  extra  hour 
or  two  has  negative  effects.  Dr. 

Eastman  and  other  researchers  agree 
that  waking  up  at  about  the  same 


investigating  child  care  centers. 
“Licertsing  is  just  a minimum 
standard,”  she  said.  Grady  urged 
parents  to  look  at  teacher  qualifi' 
cations  and  care-provider  turnover, 
and  to  remember  that  slick  new 
facilities  may  not  be  as  good  as  more 
modest  facilities.  "The  people  make 
the  difference,”  she  said. 

Janet  Wolter,  MD,  internal 
medicine,  was  quoted  in  the  Wheaton 
Leader  about  breast  cancer  research  at 
Rush.  Dr.  Wolter  said  that  while 
much  of  breast  cancer  research 
focuses  on  treating  and  curing 
existing  tumors,  researchers  at  Rush 
hope  to  discover  early  changes  in  cells 
that  might  indicate  signs  of  breast 
cancer.  Tlie  article  highlighted  Rush’s 
annual  Jazzercise  marathon,  which 
contributes  funds  to  breast  cancer 
research  at  the  Medical  Center.  An 
accompanying  article  featured  a breast 
cancer  survivor  treated  at  Rush. 

Laurence  Levine,  MD,  urology, 
appeared  on  a Channel  5 report  to 
discuss  a procedure  that  many  couples 


Zn  Bimw.  MD,  oftstemcs  and  ^’lu'cology,  di'sc»5se.i  n uit/i  Clwnnel  5‘s  Kevin  McCnrrv. 


time  every  day  throughout  the  year 
helps  regulate  the  nervous  system, 
body  temperature,  appetite  and 
hormone  secretion,  giving  us  the 
energy  to  get  up  and  go- 

Henry  Black,  MD,  preventive 
medicine,  also  was  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  about  an  1 1 -year,  $8.9 
million  grant  awarded  to  Rush  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Rush  is 
participating  in  the  Women’s  Health 
Initiative — an  ongoing  examination 
of  women’s  health  issues.  The  federal 
program  is  investigating  cancer,  heart 
disease  and  osteoporosis  in  women  by 
determining  the  effects  of  a low-fat 
diet,  honnone  replacement  therapy, 
calcium  and  vitamin  Don  their 
health.  Postmenopausal  women  (aged 
50-79)  of  all  races  may  be  eligible,  but 
the  study  at  Rush  will  focus  on 
African-American  women. 

Jane  Grady,  director  of  the 
Laurance  Armour  Day  School,  gave 
tips  on  finding  quality  child  care  for 
an  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
"Medlife”  section.  She  advised 
parents  to  look  beyond  licenses  when 


regard  as  a last  hope.  Called  surgical 
micro  aspiration  retrieval,  the 
procedure  extracts  sperm  from  the 
male’s  testicles  and  uses  them  to 
fertilize  the  female’s  eggs.  Dr.  Levine 
said  candidates  for  this  procedure  are 
men  with  vasectomies  who  have 
undergone  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reversal,  and  those  with  neurologic 
injuries  that  prevent  release  and 
retrieval  of  sperm.  Dr.  Levine  said  a 
recent  breakthrough  that  has 
increased  the  success  rate  of  this 
technique  is  the  ability  to  take  one 
sperm  and  insert  it  directly  into  an 
egg.  Zvi  Binor,  MD,  and  Richard 
Rawlins,  MD,  both  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  also  were  interviewed. 

Jack  Lipscomb,  MM,  poison 
control  center,  appeared  on  Channel 
32  to  discuss  a new  street  drug  called 
methcathinone  or  “Cat.”  The  drug  is 
an  amphetamine-t>pe  drug  similar  to 
cocaine  that  causes  hallucinations, 
feelings  of  euphoria,  and  increased 
energy  and  stimulation.  Lipscomb  said 
Cat  is  used  as  a substitute  when  people 
have  difficulty  getting  cocaine.  ■ 


Dm'idC.  Clark.  PhD 


RmM  E.  McNal/y,  MD 


Two  named  to  endowed  chairs 


David  C.  Clark,  PhD.  and  Randall  E. 
McNally,  MD,  were  named  to  en- 
dowed chairs  in  Rush  Medical 
College. 

Dr.  Clark  was  appointed  the  first 
Stanley  G.  Harris  Family  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  and  Dr.  McNally  was 
named  the  first  John  W.  Curtin,  MD. 
Professor  of  Plastic  and 
Reconstructive  Surgery. 

Dr.  Clark  is  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Suicide  Research  and 
Prevention  at  Rush.  The  center, 
organized  in  1985,  has  produced  many 
of  the  major  studies  that  are  changing 

L . . .. 


the  way  health  professionals  identify, 
understand  and  treat  people  who  are 
at  risk  of  committing  suicide.  Dr. 
Clark  has  been  a faculty  member 
since  1974. 

Dr.  McNally,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Plastic  and 
Reconstructive  Surgery,  has  been  a 
Rush  faculty  member  for  nearly  35 
years.  A senior  attending  surgeon  and 
associate  professor  of  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgeiy’,  Dr.  McNally 
stepped  in  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
department  four  years  ago  and  was 
named  chaimian  in  1992.  ■ 


Grant  funds  study  of  kidney 
damage  in  African-Americans 


Researchers  in  the  Rush  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine  have  been 
awarded  $2.8  million  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  study  high 
blood  pressure— and  the  kidney 
damage  that  can  result  from  it — in 
African-Americans.  Rush  is  one  of  20 
study  sites  nationwide. 

Kidney  disease  related  to  high 
blood  pressure  is  more  common  in 
African-Americans  than  in  other 
ethnic  groups.  Yet  few  studies  have 
focused  on  African-American 
patienLs,  says  George  Bakris,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  and  internal  medicine,  and 
the  principal  investigator  at  Rush. 

The  new  study  will  involve 
900  African-American  men  and 
women  who  have  moderate  kidney 
damage  caused  by  high  blood 
pressure.  The  patients  will  he  tracked 
for  seven  years  to  determine  what 
treatments  best  reverse  this  damage 
and  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
kidneys. 


Tlie  researchers  will  evaluate 
several  classes  of  antihypertensive 
medications.  They  will  also  explore 
the  link  between  a person’s  blood 
pressure  level  and  progression  of  his  or 
her  kidney  disease. 

“Lowering  people’s  blood  pressure 
has  reduced  the  incidence  of  strokes 
and  heart  disease,  hut  it  has  had  little 
or  no  impact  on  kidney  disease,”  says 
Dr.  Bakris.  “We  want  to  know  why.” 

One  theory:  A so-called  average 
blood  pressure — that  is,  a level 
between  130/80  and  140/90 — may 
not  be  low  enough  to  prevent  kidney 
damage. 

“Previous  studies  suggest  that 
African-American  patients  do  better 
when  their  blood  pressure  is  about 
125/70,  which  is  lower  than  average. 
We  hope  to  confirm  this,”  says  Dr. 
Bakris. 

Enrollment  for  this  study  starts  in 
February.  For  more  information,  call 
the  project  coordinator,  Dinah 
White,  at  (312)  942-2068.  ■ 


Fear  no 
science 
OP  math 

Can  you  use 
a drinking 
straw  and  paper 
to  make  an 
airplane  that 
will  fly?  Can 
you  balance 
six  nails  on  the 
head  of  one? 


Jem'  ri<;/u,  /) 

uttii  Attiiims, 

(Iimiijj  (j  reci'iu  ma'd'njj  n/  t/ie  m'ii 
iituf  iiuif/i  irork-j/io/i/iir 


It  these  projects  sound  intriguing,  you 
may  be  interested  in  a series  of 
employee  workshops  that  will  teach 
you  how  to  balance  the  nails  and  sail 
the  planes — and  much  more.  The 
Westside  Science  and  Math  Excel- 
lence Network,  a program  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
offers  the  free  workshops  to  help  you 
share  science  and  math  activities  witli 
your  children. 

“I  have  an  1 1 -year-old  in  sixth 
grade,  and  we  were  trying  to  come  up 
with  science  projects.  This  is  exactly 
what  I needed,”  says  Diane  Addams, 
CT(ASCP),  CT(IAC),  of  Rush 
Medical  Laboratories.  "Learning 
should  be  fun,  and  the  workshops 
make  learning  about  math  and 
science  as  pleasurable  as  possible.” 

Rush  University  bursar  Jeny 
Thompson — who  admits  he  is  not  a 
science  person — had  his  doubts  about 
the  workshops. 

“When  I signed  up,  I said,  'Well, 
ril  go  to  the  first  class,  and  if  it’s  not 
interesting,  1 won’t  go  back,’  ” he  says. 


“Now  1 can’t  wait  to  get  to  the  next 
class.” 

Tltree  workshops  arc  offered  c)ver 
three  months.  Sessions  are  held  on  the 
third  Tlaursday  of  each  month.  One 
focuses  on  math,  another  on  science 
and  another  on  setting  up  a resource 
center  at  home.  Workshops  run  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  the  Searle  Conf- 
erence Center,  and  lunch  is  included. 

“We  can  take  up  to  25  partic- 
ipants in  each  class,”  says  coordinator 
Eric  Lindsay,  Community  Affairs. 
“The  workshops  are  designed  to  get 
parents  excited,  and  to  get  them  over 
their  apprehension  to  explore  and  get 
involved  in  their  children's 
schoolwork  in  math  and  science." 

Lindsay  runs  the  workshops  with 
Jose  Velasquez  from  DePaul 
University,  who  has  led  other  sessions 
teaching  science  and  math  skills  to 
teachers  and  families  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  tools  of  the  workshops  are 
simple,  and  many  of  the  items  can  be 
found  in  the  home.  The  learning  is 
challenging — and  fun. 


“Tlie  projects  do  help  you  think. 
Use  your  brains  and  come  up  with 
solutions — that’s  the  bottom  line." 
says  Addams. 

"1  get  hcMuo  and  say.  ‘OK.  1 have 
another  activity  lor  us,‘ " says 
Thompson,  whose  H-year-old 
daughter,  Constance,  looks  fonvarJ  to 
new  projects  like  the  paper  helicopter. 

'Tm  up  on  the  counter.  ‘Ooh, 
look!’ " he  recalls  saying  when  he 
released  the  craft  for  a flight  in  his 
kitchen.  “My  wile  says  I’m  jusr  like  a 
little  kid.  It’s  a lot  of  flin.” 

"Tl'ie  workshops  show  you  that  in 
science,  math  and  life  in  general,  no 
matter  how  impossible  things  may 
appear,  if  you  give  them  enough 
thought,  there  are  .solutions,”  says 
Lindsay. 

The  next  series  ot  wiirkshops  will 
be  held  January  !*•),  Febniary  16aiul 
March  16,  1995.  A third  series  is 
scheduled  for  later  in  the  spring. 
Registration  is  requircxl.  For  more 
infonnation,  call  Eric  Liiuisay  at 
ext.  25961.  ■ 


Holiday  food  test 

EveryKxly  knows  a turkey  and 
some  mistlet^re  help  to  make  the 
season  bright.  But  did  you  know 
that  you  can  get  your  family's 
turkey  dinner  thunigh  the  catering 
service  the  Department  of  Fixxl 
and  Nutrition  Ser\’ices? 

A complete  take-out  turkey 
diiiner  with  all  the  trimmings  can 
K*  oixleixxi  now  thn,iugh  Monday, 
December  19.  A small  dinner  feeds 
10  to  12  jx'ople  and  includes  a 12- 
ptuind  ax)kc\i  turkey,  two  kinds  of 
stuffing,  vegetables,  gravy, 
cranlxTT\'  sriuce  and  an  apple  or 
pumpkin  pie — all  for  $47.  Ltrge 
dinners,  which  teed  20  people  and 
include  a 22-jxiund  turkey  and  all 
the  side  dishe-s,  cast  $75. 

Fix>d  and  Nutrition  Ser\'ices 
also  prepares  specialty  cold-cut, 
fruit  and  hors  d’oeuvre  platters  for 
your  office’s  lioliday  p.irties,  To 
request  a copy  ot  the  catering 
brochure  or  to  place  an  oaler,  call 
Inna  Coleman  at  ext.  220S7. 

And  if  you  want  to  enjoy  a 
delectable  New  Year’s  D.iy  brunch 
without  dragging  oui  your  wattle 
iron,  take  up  the 
invitation  ot  the 
Inn  at  University 
Village  to 
Sunday  hrunch, 

January'  1.  from 
10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Resides 
inade-to-ordet 
wattles  and  omelettes,  the  bninch 
includes  baked  axl  in  chamiiagne 
wine  sauce,  cherry  wixxl-Mnoked 
beet  with  dark  tniii  chutney,  apple 
herring,  and  a full  dessert  table 
with  mini  creme  bmlees  aiui 
Bavari.in  cream  ttili|is. 

Tile  CO.SI  is  $1  7.95  for  adults 
and  $9.95  for  children  under  10. 
For  reservations,  call  the  Inn  at 
(512)241-7200. 


Party  hearty 

Share  the  holiday  spirit  with  your 
work  family.  Enjoy  a free  feast  in 
the  cafeteria,  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
8:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  December  20,  or 
attend  the  free  holiday  breakfast  from 
6:30  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
December  21.  Bring  your  employee 
ID  card,  the  special  ticket  you 
received  with  your  paycheck  or 
deposit  memo,  and  your  appetite. 

Good  tidings 

Triangle  Office  Building  employees 
collected  35  boxes  of  food  and  $420 
in  a food  drive  to  benefit  Interfaith 
House  — a facility  that  offers  care  for 
homeless  people  released  from 
hospitals.  The 
money 
donated  will 
be  used  by 

the  facility  to  ■■■■■■••• 
purchase 

perishable  foexJ  items. 


A holiday  inn 

Enjoy  ice  skating  on  State  Street,  a 
carriage  ride  down  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  dinner  and  accommexJations  for 
two  as  part  of  the  Inn  at  University 


In  Brief 


Village’s  Norman  Rockwell  Holiday 
Package.  The  cost  is  $199  per  night 
plus  tax,  and  the  package  is  available 
through  February  1,  1995,  Call  the 
Inn  for  details  at  (312)  243-7200. 

King  ceiehration 

A nu  in>  trial  program  honoring  the 
birthday  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  will  be  held  Monday,  January 
16,  beginning  at  ncx)n,  on  the  ground 
flcxirof  the  Atrium  Building-  Tlie  Rev. 
Elmer  Fowler  is  the  guest  speaker  and 
Ethel  Holloway  is  the  guest  soloist.  For 


more  information,  call  Community 
Affairs,  (312)  942-5961. 


"Jazz"-matazz 


8'-*^  1*1  ■>1.01'.. 
ual  Jazzercise  *jj 
[o  benefit  I 

er  research  at  ^ 


It’s  time  to  get  in  shape 
for  the  annual  Jazzercise 
Marathon  to  1: 
breast  cancer  r 

Rush.  Tlie  event  i:  ^ 

scheduled  tor  Saturday, 

February  25,  1995,  at 
various  locations  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Call  Bonnie  V 
Vins  at  (312)  942-2206  for  more 
information. 


\ 


A byte  of  help 

Information  Services 
gives  hands-on  training 
in  a variety  of  .software 
packages.  In  January, 
Introduction  to 
Windows  ,md  a course 
in  the  new  campuswide  electronic 
mail  service  will  be  offered.  For 


intormation  on  times,  locations  aiul 
fees,  c.ill  course  regisirar  Kaihy 
Espinosa  .it  (312)  942-4242. 

Noteworthy 

Everyone  i.s  invited  to  the 
1 3ih  annual  student/faculty 
recital,  Wednesday, 

February  15.  1995. 

See  January’s 
NeiusEmincis  tor 
rime  anil  location. 

For  more  information, 
call  Ann  in  the  office  of 
student  affairs  at  ext.  26502. 

Healing  words 

The  winter  series  of  James  A. 
Campbell  lectures  focus  on  approach- 
es to  alleviate  suffering.  Guest  lecturer 
Larry  Dossey,  MD,  author  of  Heci/irig 
WtmLs:  The  Power  of  Prayer  m 
Medicine,  speaks  Tliursday,  January  5, 
1995,  at  noon  in  540  Ac  Fac.  ■ 


DcKtore  placed  him  on  a ventilator  to 
help  him  when  he  could  no  longer 
breathe, 

"He  became  essentially 
quadriplegic,”  said  Cynthia  Clauss, 
MD,  who  was  serving  as  a fellow  in 
muscular  disease  at  the  time.  “At  one 
pisint,  he  could  not  open  his  eyes  or 
move  his  arms  or  legs.  He  could  only 
slightly  wiggle  his  fingers.” 

When  symptoms  suggested  that 
Mr.  Ottomanelli  may  not  have 
suffered  a stroke,  docmrs  called  for  a 
neuromuscular  test.  Tlie  exam 
ultimately  led  a team  of  neurologists, 
headed  by  Dr.  Clauss  and  Russell 
Glant2,  MD,  to  determine  that  his 
condition  was  more  likely  botulism. 


Rush  at  rts  best 

conrinued  from  pane  I 


Mr.  OttomanelU’s  story  is  just  one 
example  of  the  skill,  care  and 
dedication  Rush  staff  showed  to 
thousands  of  patients  during  1994.  It 
is  a story  of  Rush  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Ottomanelli  came  to  the 
emergency  room  February  1 5 with 
double  vision,  weakness  in  his  legs 
and  breathing  trouble.  Suspecting  a 
stroke,  the  emergency  nxim  physician 
admitted  him  to  the  medical 
intensive  care  unit,  where  his 
condition  worsened. 

Wliile  he  continued  to  feel  pain 
and  to  hear,  he  lost  all  strength  and 
was  unable  to 
communicate. 


How  he  contracted  it  remains 
unknown. 

On  February  28,  Mr.  Ottomanelli 
was  administered  a full  dose  of 
antitoxin  obtained  from  the  national 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta.  Within  a few  days  he  began 
to  slowly  regain  his  strength. 

"His  case  highlights  the 
importance  of  keeping  an  open  mind 
when  making  a patients  diagnosis,” 
Dr.  Clauss  said. 

Five  weeks  later  and  still  very 
weak,  Mr.  Ottomanelli  arrived  at  the 
Rush  Center  for  Rehabilitation. 

Although  off  the  ventilator,  he 


still  needed  oxygen  and  feeding  tubes. 
A month  in  bed  had  caused  his 
muscles  to  atrophy,  and  he  could  not 
sit  up  or  feed  himself — not  that  he 
had  much  of  an  appetite,  anyway.  He 
was  eating  only  800  calories  a day,  far 
below  the  2,000  to  3,000  he  needed. 

Under  the  direction  of  physiatrist 
Barbara  Parke,  MD,  a rehabilitation 
team  set  about  planning  his  care. 

The  large  group  of  physical, 
occupational  and  recreational 
therapists,  as  well  as  nurses,  dietitians 
and  respiratory  therapists,  designed  a 
plan  to  help  him  regain  his  strength 
without  banning  his  fragile  body. 


Teamwork  triumphs:  Faces 
behind  the  care 


Dozens  of  people  from  throughout 
the  Medical  Center  played  a role  in 
Peter  Ottomanelli's  care. 

Here  are  just  a few  of  them, 
clockwise  from  lower  left: 

Tim  Flesch,  Bowman 
admission  coordinator,  and 
physiatrist  Barbara  Parke; 

Robert  Malcher,  Steve  Guerra, 
and  Tyrone  Hawkins,  supplies 
and  distribution; 

Emergency  services 
nurses  Debra  Unnerstall 
and  Caroline  Lipschultz, 
and  physician  John 
Timmons;  from 


Rush  Medical 
Laboratories, 
frt^nt  row, 
Michelle 
Hartman, 
Stephanie 
Weber,  Wendy 
Patterson,  Pat 
Newell,  and 
Mark  Jaros;  back 
row,  Rosa 


Manning,  Selma  George,  Rufina 
McCarthy,  Sandy  Chakonas,  and 
Cheryl  Clinton;  from  the  medical 
intensive  care  unit,  left  to  right,  Dave 
Roozeboom,  Lynn  Cochran,  Ti 
Sawetawan,  Martha 
Castellanos,  Andrea 
Pekofske,  Valerice 
Harris,  Sheila 
Roberts,  and 
Sharon  Chestnut; 
Occupational 
therapists  Gary 
Solomon  and  Marilyn 
Bubula,  and  Fr. 
Thomas  Elliott, 
Religion,  Health 
and  Human 
Values. 


Michelle  Urban, 
physical  therapy 


Dan  Kopanke,  pnmar)-  nurse 
at  the  Boivman  Center 


Delores  Hollingsti/orih, 
medical  records 


remarkable,"  Dr.  Clauss  said. 

Mr.  Ottomanelli  says  he  is  now 
feeling  fine,  having  regained  nearly  all 
his  strength.  He  walks  and  cycles  daily 
as  part  of  his  long-term  rehabilitation. 

The  senior  is  looking  fon\’ard  to  a 
holiday  season  that  a few  ntonths  ago 
he  and  his  family  weren’t  sure  he 
would  see.  He  says  he  is  gratefhl  for 
the  care  he  received  fam  everyone 
involved. 

"1  had  so  many  wonderful  people 
working  to  get  me  back  on  my  feet," 
he  said.  "There  were  a lot  of  folks  that 
I couldn’t  even  thank  because  1 
couldn’t  move  or  talk. 

“1  wish  there  was  some  way  to 
thank  them  all.’’ 

Consider  it  done,  Mr. 
Ottomanelli.  ■ 


Social  workers  and  psychologists 
helped  him  cope  with  the  emotional 
effects  of  suffering  such  a severe 
illness. 

By  April  5.  Mr.  Ottomanelli 
could  stand  for  12  minutes  and  walk 
50  feet.  A week  later,  his  oxygen  and 
feeding  tubes  were  removed,  and  he 
stood  for  a little  longer  and  walked  a 
little  farther. 

On  April  14,  two  months  after 
being  admitted,  he  took  his  final  walk 
on  hospital  grounds — through  the 
front  doors  on  his  way  home. 

Doctors  were  impressed  with  Mr. 
Ottomanelli’s  relatively  speedy 

recovery.  "From  a neurologist’s 
standpoint,  his  recovery  was 
pretty 


Dr.  John  Segred 
”ifecdons  disease 


David  Torres, 
transport  services 


Helen  Timm. 
inpatient  hilling 


Lighting  up  the  holidays 


In  the  darkening  days  around  the 
winter  solstice,  which  begins 
December  2 1 , people  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  ha\'e  always  longed 
for  the  return  of  the  light. 

Many  cultures  developed 
celebrations  of  light  that 
take  place  at  this  time  of 
year.  In  Chicago,  a place 
where  miuiy  cultures 
meet  and  mix,  thousands 
of  families  continue  to 
observe  holidays  that  have 
their  roots  in  ancient 
humankind’s  de.sire  to  escape 
the  winter’s  darkness. 

The  second  annual  Rush  Festival 
of  Lights,  held  late  last  month, 
celebrated  some  of  these  ancient 
obser\’ances — and  some  modem 
ones,  too. 

The  Rush  festival  debuted  last 
year  when  a group  of  Rush  University 
students  who  are  Jewish  wanted  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  that  religion’s 
festival  of  lights,  Hanukkah,  and  learn 
about  other  ethnic  and  religious 
celebrations  that  take  place  at  this 
time  of  year.  Tlie  Rush  festival  is 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Jewish 
Medical  Students  and  the  Rush 
Multicultural  Affairs  Coalition.  Some 
Rush  employees  shared  their  winter 
holiday  traditions  with  NeuisRoiimh; 

Santa  Lucia  Day  (Swedish) 

At  dawn  on  December  13,  Ann 
Schuppert,  assistant  registrar  and 
international  student  advisor  of  Rush 
University,  has  been  greeted  for  the 
past  12  years  by  daughter  Amy 
dressed  as  Santa  Lucia — the  Queen  of 
Lights.  Amy  wears  a long  white  gown 
and  red  sash,  and  on  her  head  rests  a 
green  wreath  alight  with  four  shining 
candles. 

Schuppert  says,  "Traditionally, 
the  eldest  child  wakes  her  parents 
with  a breakfast  in  bed  of  coffee  and 
Lucia  buns,  which  are  special 
sweet  rolls  prepared  for  the 
holiday.  Tine  other  children 
sing  a hymn  to  Santa  Lucia." 

For  many  Swedish- 
American  families,  Santa 
Lucia  Day  is  the  official 
beginning  of  the 
Christmas  season  and 
a day  for  children  to 
honor  their  parents. 

On  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  December 
13  was  Saint  Lucy’s  Day,  ani.1  also 
the  winter  solstice,  the  day  with  the 
shortest  number  of  daylight  hours  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Kwanzaa  (African-American) 

June  Crayton,  MSN,  RN.  a 
practitioner-teacher  in  the  Department 
of  Community  Health  Nursing,  and 
her  family  have  celebrated  Kwanzaa,  or 
“First  Fruits’’  for  the  past  five  years. 
Observed  from  December  26  through 
January  I,  the  holiday,  based  on  a 
composite  of  African  harvest  festivals, 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1960s. 


"0\'er  the  past  decade  more 
and  more  African-American  families 
have  begun  to  celebrate  Kwanzaa," 
sa^'s  Crayton.  "Community’  leaders 
speak  on  issues  of  concern. 

Tltere’s  singing,  dancing  and  a 
feast  on  Imani — New 
Year’s  Day." 

Crayton  explains 
that  each  day  in  the 
week-long  celebration 
represents  a principle: 
taith,  self-detemunation, 
creativity',  purj-'twe. 
economic  cooperation,  .sharing 
vork  and  responsibility,  and  unity, 

Christmas  and  ^iphany 
(Mexican-Amerjean) 

Like  many  Americans,  Rush 
University  employees  Maria  Rubio 
and  Felicia  Garza  celebrate  Cdtristmas 
December  24. 

“In  our  family,  we  kneel  in  front 
of  a straw  manger  scene,  .say  the 
nvsary,  and  present  candy  ami  other 
gifts  to  the  baby  Jesus,"  says  Rubio. 

Next  there  is  a meal  that  includes 
tamales  stuffed  with  meat,  beans  or 
raisins;  bunelas,  which  are  m.ide  of 
fried  dough  sprinkled  with  cinnamon 
and  sugar;  and  cups  of  steaming  atole, 
a drink  made  from  chocolate. 

According  to  Garza,  many 
Mexican-Americans  also  celebrate 
Epiphany  January'  6,  the  date  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  other 
Cliristians  commemorate  as  the  day 
the  Magi,  following  the  liglit  of  ihe 
starof  I3ethlehem,  found  the  Christ 
child. 

Hanukhah  (Jewish) 

Hanukkali,  observed  this  year  from 
November  28  to  December  5,  is  the 
eight-day  Jewish  festival  of  lights, 
which  celebrates  the  165  B.C^ 
rededication  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  following  the  Maccabean 
victory  over  Aniiochus,  who  had 
sought  to  suppress  freedom  of  worship. 
The  ritual  lighting  of  the 
menorah,  a special  candlehokler. 
commemorates  the 
miraculous  burning  of  an 
oil  l.imp  in  the  temple  for 
eight  d.iys  during  the 
siege.  Jewish  families 
additional 

candle  each  day  until  all 
are  lit  on  the  final  day  of 
Hanukkah.  Some  families 
exchange  gift.s  on  each  of  the 
eight  days  of  the  holid.iy. 

Christmas  (American) 

Tile  Christian  holiday  of  Christmas 
celebrates  the  birth  of  (Christ,  and 
may  be  an  example  of  the  blending  of 
Christian  ideas  with  the  pagan 
traditions — many  of  which  focused 
on  light — they  replaced.  Light 
remains  to  this  day  an  important  part 
of  the  traditional  American 
Christmas  sea.son  as  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  lights  that  twinkle  on 
trees  along  our  streets  and  in  our 
homes  and  places  of  work.  ■ 


Decking  the  halls  with 
strains  of  Gospel 

The  Rush  Gospel  Choir  will 
put  the  holiday  spirit  to  music 
at  a free  holiday  concert, 
December  16  at  noon  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Jelke  Building. 

"Gospel  music  carries  a message  t)f 
hope — something  we  all  need  in 
these  stressful  times,”  says  the 
Reverend  Stanley  Keeble,  ccmrdinator 
of  the  Rush  Gospel  Choir.  “Through 
our  music,  vve  try  to  give  a little  hope 
and  joy  to  anyone  who’s  listening.” 

Tlie  choir  was  formed  in  the  late 
1980s  hy  a handful  of  Rush  employees 
who  wanted  to  extend  the  joyful 
music  of  Chicago’s  westside  churches 
to  the  Medical  Center.  For  several 
years,  the  group  performed  regularly  at 
various  on-campus  programs,  hut  then 
disbanded  in  1990. 

In  1992,  the  Rush  Gospel  Choir 
was  rehom.  Today,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
Community'  Affairs,  the  group  has  1 5 
members  and  continues  to  grow.  In 
just  the  past  year,  they  have  sung  at 
numerous  on-campus  and  off-ormpus 
programs,  including  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  celebration  last 
January  and  the  United  Way  Kick-off 
Breakfast  in  October. 

“Gospel  music  is  spiritually  up- 
lifting,” says  Rev.  Keeble.  “Some  of  our 
members  work  shifts  that  keep  them 
from  attending  their  regular  evening 


Choir  raffle 

The  Rush  Gospel  Choir  concert 
on  December  16  will  be  followed 
hy  a holiday  raffle  drawing — at  1 
p.m.  in  the  Jelke  lobby — 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs.  Proceeds  from 
ticket  sales  will  be  used  to  buy  food 
for  needy  Chicago  area  families. 

Tickets  are  $1  each,  or  $10  for 
a book  of  12.  First  prize  is  a four- 
day  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 

To  purchase  tickets,  call 
Community  Affairs  at  ext.  25961. 

and  Sunday  services.  For  them,  the 
choir  is  a way  to  keep  singing.” 

With  members  from  departments 
across  the  Medical  Center — from 
human  resources  to  transport 
ser\’ices — the  choir  offers  singers  the 
chance  to  meet  new  people  and  to 
escape  from  the  daily  work  routine. 
“Most  of  our  members  come  in  early, 
stay  late  or  give  up  their  lunch  hours 
to  make  rehearsals,”  says  Rev.  Keeble. 
“It's  tnily  something  they  love.” 

The  choir  is  always  looking  for 


new  singers — and  you  don’t  have  to 
be  Mahalia  Jackson  to  join,  says  Rev. 
Keeble. 

“Gospel  music  comes  from  the 
heart.  You  don’t  have  to  have  a great 


voice,  or  even  experience  singing 
gospel.  You  just  have  to  love  the  music.” 
For  information  on  becoming  a 
gospel  choir  member,  call  Rev.  Keeble 
at  ext.  25961.  ■ 


L ■! 
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Getting  Rush  ready  for  winter 


The  flowers  are  long  gone,  the 
leaves  are  all  raked  and  the 
snowplows  have  been  ready  to  go 
since  late  October. 

Bring  on  that  ice  and  snow.  Rush 
is  ready  for  winter. 

Rush  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
System  Parking,  which  runs  the 
parking  garage  and  six  parking  lots, 
had  their  snow  removal  vehicles 
tuned  up  and  poised  for  action  hy  late 
October. 

Three  Buildings  and  Grounds 
“Bobcats,”  small  tractors,  and  three  of 
the  parking  contractor’s  trucks  had 
snowplows  attached  to  their  front 
bumpers  and  salt  spreaders  attached  to 
their  rear  bumpers.  The  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Jeep  also  got  a plow.  Two 
snowblowers  are  ready  to  go,  and  25 
salt  boxes,  which  actually  store  about 
300  pounds  of  calcium  chloride,  have 
been  carefully  ptxsitioned  near  campus 
spots  known  to  become  icy  in 
Chicago’s  w’inter  freeze-and-thaw’  cycle. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  foreman 
Erwin  Conrad  uses  calcium  chloride 
to  fight  ice  because  it  does  less 
damage  to  sidewalks  and  grass  than 
tock  salt.  About  60  tons  of  calcium 


chloride  are  used  each  winter. 

Under  usual  winter  conditions, 
the  three  Bobcats  can  handle  the 
removal  of  snow  from  campus 
sidewalks,  but  in  a heavy  snow, 
Conrad  fires  up  his  department’s  John 
Deere  tractor,  equipped  with  a front- 
end  loader,  to  speed  snow  removal. 

In  the  event  of  a big  snow, 
“Everybody’s  out,"  Conrad  says.  "That 
means  1 1 people  are  removing  snow, 
everybody  except  the  department 
secretary.”  He  can  call  for  assistance 
from  members  of  the  Rush  volunteer 
snow  detail,  staffers  in  the  Medical 
Center  Engineering  Department. 

Louis  Weathersby-Young,  System 
Parking  manager  tor  Rush,  and  seven 
of  his  employees  keep  the  lots  and  the 
parking  garage  entrances  and  top 
level  clear  of  snow. 

“Lake-effect  snow  can  keep  us 
working  all  day  and  night  during 
some  storms,”  he  says.  “The  way  it 
accumulates,  we  just  have  to  keep 
plowing  until  it  stops.” 

When  big  storms  occur,  a sub- 
contractor is  called  in  to  help  with  re- 
moval of  snow  from  the  parking  lots, 
which  have  a total  of  909  spaces.  ■ 


SUNDAY 


8 


15 


22 


29 


Aerobics 

L.W'impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
ottered  chrou«hout  the 
week  at  noon,  4:30 
p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  in 
the  Schweppe 
Auditorium- 
Fee: 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  11  classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
Times/Dates/ 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast-Feeding 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  consultants 
and  learn  the  basics  of 
breast-feeding. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Jan.  6 
Time: 

6  p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


January 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

21 

31 

41 

51 

CD 

7 

Health  Fair 

1 Cesarean-Section 
Delivery 
Childbirth 
Education/Lamaze 

Choase  to  Lo.se 
(orientation) 

Basic  Breast-Feeding 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Breast  Self- 
Examination 

Lunch  ’N  Learn 

Choose  to  Lose 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Stress  Management 
Rush  Prenatal  Class 

Breast-Feeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Sibling 

Relationships 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

CPR  Certification 

30 

31 

Bpeast^eeding  lor 

Location: 

sion  often  experienced 

($10  reimhiirsed  for 

Lunch  1\l  Learn 

Fee: 

Working  Moms 


Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still  plan- 
ning to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
work  environment. 
Issues  such  as  pump- 
ing, storage,  weaning 
and  feeding  schedules 
are  discussed. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Jan  20 
Time: 

1 p.m.  • 3 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15;  $10  if  Basic 
Breast-Feeding 
class  is  taken 
To  Register: 

Call  942-6604 


Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Professional 
Building 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 
Call  563-2325 


Cesar  ean-Secb'on 
Delivery 


Breast  Self* 
Examination 


This  45-minute  ses- 
sion will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society  guide- 
lines and  proper  tech- 
niques for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date: 

Tues..Jan.  10 
Time: 

Noon 


Tills  class  prepares  you 
for  surgical  delivery  by 
discussing  what  goes 
on  in  the  delivery 
room,  preoperative 
ciire,  pain  control  and 
postoperative  recos’ery. 
Date: 

Wed-,  Jan.  4 
Time: 

7  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Location: 

Room  7 1 1 1 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


with  the  birth  of  a 
baby. 

Dates: 

Wed.,  Jan.  4 - Feh.  1 
Tme: 

6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 
Women’s  Medicine 
(at  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern 
Train  Station) 
Fee: 

$100  per  couple 
To  Register: 
Call  551-1301 


gixxl  attendance) 
To  Register: 
Call  942-2817 


CPR  CertificaBon 


Tliis  fiHjr-hour  course 
is  taught  by  instructors 
certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and  covers 
techniques  for  infant, 
child  and  adult  CPR. 


Choose  to  Lose 


CliDifliirtti 

Education/Lamaie 


Parents-to-be  can  pre- 
pare for  labor  and 
delivery  hy  enrolling 
in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is 
designed  to  alleviate 
couples'  fear  and  ten- 


Leam  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  successfully 
control  and  maintain 
your  weight  and  your 
health  by  enrolling  in 
the  10-week  behavior 
modification  program 
“Choose  to  Lose.” 
Date: 

Free  orientation 
Wed.,  Jan.  5 
Time: 

Noon  - I p.m. 

Location: 

Room  218, 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Fee: 

$60  for  10-week  class 
(Jan,  12  - Mar.  16) 


Date: 

Tucs.,  Jan.  24 
Tme: 

8  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 
Location: 
Room  743 
Academic  F.icility 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 


This  month's  hr<iwn 
hag  luncheon, 
‘‘Facing  Violence: 

1 Iclping  Children 
Cope  in  a Violent 
World"  is  spoasored 
hy  the  Chicago 
('ominuniry  Trust. 
Date: 

Wed.,  Jan.  1 1 
Time: 

Nixin  - 1 p.m. 
Location: 
R.Him  205, 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 
Call  942-2817 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 


is  at  Rush) 
$95  (if  delivery 
IS  not  at  Rush) 
To  Register: 
Ci.ll  942-2374 


Sibling  Rclatiunsiiipb 


Health  Fair 


Stop  by  the  cafeteria 
to  find  out  about  the 
1995  Health  and 
Fitne.ss  classes  and 
enter  a raffle  for  free 
prizes. 

Date: 

Tues.,  Jan.  3 
Tme: 

1 1 a.m.  - 2 p.m 
Location: 
Cafeteria 


In  the  seven-week 
Rush  Prenatal  Coiirx', 
you  will  learn  relax- 
ation and  Limaze 
breathing  techniques 
as  well  as  what  to 
expect  of  lalxir  ,inJ 
delivery,  cevireiin  sec- 
tion, vaginal  delivery, 
infant  development 
and  postpartum. 
Dates: 

Mon.,  Jan.  16  - Feh.  27 
Tme: 

7 p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
Location: 

Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 


Tiis  course  prep.ires 
your  child  for  the  birth 
of  your  new  h.ihy. 
Recoiimieniled  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older  and  their  p.irenl.s. 
Dale: 

Sat..  Jan.  21 
Tme; 

10  a.m-  - 11:30  a.m. 
Location: 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


Reduce  'tress  and 
.ichieve  iK-ttcr  balance 
in  your  life  by  attend- 
ing this  four-week 
stress  management 
Course- 

Dates: 

Mon.,  Jan.  16 -Feb.  6 
Tme: 

5:30  p.m.  - 6:30  p.m. 
To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 


SUNDAY 


5 


12 


19 
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Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are 
offered  througliout 
tlie  week  at  noon, 

4:30  p.m.  and  5:30 
p.m.  in  the  Schweppe 
Auditorium. 

Fee: 

$3  per  class  or 
$25  for  1 1 classes 
Location: 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
Times/Dates/ 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Basic  Breast-FeeiBng 

Planning  to  nurse 
your  baby?  Attend 
this  informatis’e  three- 
hour  session  taught  by 
lactation  cortsultants 
and  learn  the  basics  uf 
breast-feeding. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Feb.  3 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 
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Breast-Feeding  for 
Working  Moms 

Are  you  returning  to 
work  and  still  plan- 
ning to  nurse  your 
baby?  Our  lactation 
consultants  can  ease 
the  transition  to  the 
«'ork  environment. 
Issues  such  as  pump- 
ing, storage,  weaning 
and  feeding  schedules 
are  discussed. 

Date: 

Fri.,  Feb.  17 
Time: 

1 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

Location: 

720  Pavilion 
Fee: 

$15:$10if  Basic 
Breast-Feeding 
class  is  taken 
To  Register: 

Call  942-6604 

Breast  Sell- 
Examination 

This  45-minute  ses- 
sion will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer 
risk  factors,  American 
Cancer  Society  guide- 
lines and  proper  tech- 
niques for  breast  self- 
examination. 


Date: 

Tues.,  Feb.  14 
Time: 

Noon 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 
Building 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register; 

Call  563-2325 

Cesarean-Section 

Debvery 

This  class  prepares 
you  for  surgical  deliv- 
er^' by  discussing  what 
goes  on  in  the  deliv- 
ery room,  preopera- 
tive care,  pain  control 
and  postoperative 
recovery. 

Date: 

Mon.,  Feb.  13 
Time: 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location: 
Room  711, 

Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$20 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


ChilEQiirtti 

Education/lamaze 

Parents-to-be  can 
prepare  for  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling 
in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is 
designed  to  alleviate 
couples’  fear  and  ten- 
sion often  experi- 
enced with  the  birth 
of  a baby. 

Dates: 

Wed.,  Feb.  8 - Mar.  8 
Time: 

6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 
Women’s  Medicine 
(at  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern 
Train  Station) 
Fee: 

$100  per  couple 
To  Register: 

Call  551-1301 

CPR  Certification 

This  four-hour  course 
is  taught  by  instruc- 
tors certified  by  the 
American  Heart 
Association  and  cov- 
ers techniques  for 
infant,  child  and 
adult  CPR. 


Date: 

Tues.,  Feh.  21 
Time: 

Noon  - 4 p.m. 
Location: 

741  Academic 
Facility 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

ffeart  Apart 

Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  staff  will  give 
you  a heart  smart 
quiz.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  those  who 
participate. 

Date: 

Tues.,  Feb.  14 
Time: 

lla,m.-2p.m. 

Location: 

Cafeteria 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Give  your  valentine 
the  gift  of  communi- 
cation. Attend  this 
month's  presentation, 
“Building  a Strong 
Relationship:  How  to 
Communicate  with 
your  Parmer.’’ 

Date: 

Wed..  Feb.  15 


Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 
Location: 

To  be  announced 
Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Prenatal  Refresher 

This  individual 
appointment  with  a 
registered  nurse  pro- 
vides experienced  par- 
ents with  a refreslier 
on  Lamaze  breaching, 
as  well  as  other 
aspects  of  childbirth. 
Date  and  Time: 

By  appointment 
Fee: 

$35 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 

If  your  due  date  is  less 
than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to 
enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal 
Course.  You  will  learn 
relaxation  and  Lamaze 
breathing  techniques 
as  well  as  what  to 
expect  of  labor  and 
delivery,  cesarean  sec- 


tion, vaginal  delivery, 
infant  development 
and  p«.istpartum. 
Dates: 

Wed.,  Feb.  1 - Mar.  15 
Time: 

7 p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Location: 

Room  711, 
Academic  Facility 
Fee: 

$85  (if  delivery 
is  at  Rush) 

$95  (if  delivery 
is  not  at  Rush) 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

Sibling  Relationships 

This  course  prepares 
your  child  for  the  birth 
of  your  new  baby 
Reconunended  for 
children  ages  3 and 
older  and  their  parents. 
Date: 

Sat.,  Feb.  18 
Time: 

10  a.m.-  11:30  a.m. 
Location: 

6 Kellogg 
Fee: 

$10 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 


New  options  for 
dental  coverage 

Effective  January  1,  1995,  First 
Commonwealth  is  the  company 
handling  employees’  dental  insurance. 
Concerns  about  service  and  a 
proposed  significant  rate 
increase  caused  Rush  to  replace 
Delta  Dental  as  a carrier  in 
early  November. 

“First  Common- 
wealth has  a number  of 
other  hospital  accounts, 
and  I’ve  received  good 
feedback  from  both 
clients  and  providers 
about  the  quality  of 
service,”  says  director  of 
Human  Resources  Paul  Skiem. 

Though  the  open  enrollment 
period  to  sign  up  tor  benefits  ended 
November  25,  employees  who 
enrolled  still  have  the  option  to 


For  Your  benefit 


change  their  dental  benefits  because 
of  the  relatively  sudden  change  in 
carriers. 

“Before  February  1,  1995, 
employees  will  be  allowed  to  drop, 
add  or  change  levels  of  dental 
coverage,”  says  Skiem.  “Employees 


will  continue  to  be  covered  under 
Delta  Dental  until  January'  1,  when 
First  Commonwealth  takes  over. 
There  will  be  no  break  in  coverage.” 
Like  Delta  Dental,  First 
Commonwealth  offers  three  plans;  a 
standard  plan,  a managed  care  plan 
and  a preventive  plan.  Services 
under  First  Commonwealth’s 
managed  care  plan  are  provided 
through  a dental  maintenance 
organization,  or  DMO.  Employee.s 
must  select  a dentist  from  a 
given  list  of  approval 
providers. 

“Under  the  DMO 
plan,  employees  have  the 
option  to  change  their 
dentist  from  month  to 
month.  So  if  you’re  not 
happy  with  the  network  dentist  you 
chose,  you  can  select  another  and  still 
be  covered,"  says  Skiem.  "Also,  family 
members  do  not  have  to  select  the 
same  dentist. 

"There’s  flexibility  with  this 
option,  and  the  rate  for  the  managed 
care  plan  is  less  expensive  than  last 
year’s.  The  rates  for  the  other  options 
have  only  increased  approximately  3 
percent  from  last  year.  There’s  also  an 
adult  orthodontia  benefit  available.” 
For  more  information  about  First 
Commonwealth  or  about  changing 
your  dental  benefits  for  1995,  call 
Compensation  and  Benefits  at  ext. 
26635  or  ext.  26637.  ■ 


What  are  you  doing  New  Year's  Eve? 

New-sRounds’  rcn'ing  fi/iotograp/itT  got  some  interesting  anstivrs  Jfom  employees. 


Bridget  Strong, 
operating  room 
technician 
1 work  the  first 
shift  and  I’ll 
pwbably  be 
working, 
although  the 
O.R.  is  usually 
quiet  beoveen  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s.  1 live  at  home  and  we’ll 
celebrate  together  with  party  tavors 
and  champagne  at  midnight.  We’ll 
talk  and  watch  TV — the  celebra- 
tions on  all  the  different  channels, 


y 


Ronny  Broylus, 
student  support 
services,  Rush 
College  of 
Nursing 
I haven’t  a clue 
yet,  but  it’ll  lx‘ 
OK  a.s  loiig  as  I 
don’t  have  to  he 
alone,  I’m  where  it's  wamt  and  I have 
a snuxtth  drink,  like  a non-alcoholic 
l">eer,  in  my  hand.  My  New  Year’s 
Eve’s  haven’t  been  all  that  exciting 


because  I’n’c  been  a student  half  my 
life,  bur  the  best  is  yet  to  come! 


Gloria  Wilson, 
terminal 
operator, 
Laboratory’ 
Support 
Services 
New  Year's  is  a 
happy  time  of 
year,  a time  fiu 
change  and  celebration.  1 work  the 
third  shift,  and  I’ll  probably  be 
scheduled  to  work  so  I’ll  he  with  my 
second  family,  my  co-workers.  Then 
I’ll  look  fonvard  to  a grand  meal 
cooked  by  my  miim  on  New’  Year’s 
Day.  My  daughter,  Natalie,  and  my 
two  grandchildren  will  be  there,  too. 


Rick  Freeman, 
Security 
Services 
In  years  gone 
by,  I would  be 
_ with  the 

Guardian 
Angels  riding 
the  El  trains, 

but  I’m  55  and  I’ve  taken  a leave  i>f 
aKsence.  1 was  the  first  Chicago 
Guaalian  Angel  to  get  my  colors. 
That  Wiis  in  1981.  You  gotta  be  with 
your  lamily — it’s  a gooil  way  to  start 
oft  the  year,  My  w'ife  and  I will 
probably  end  up  babysitiing  w'irh 
our  four  grandkids. 


n i 


Say  goodbye  to  miniMEDLINE 


As  of  January  1,  1995,  the  Library  of 
Rush  University  no  longer  will  offer 
miniMEDLINE.  one  of  its  data  bases 
for  finding  journal  articles.  The  system 
debuted  at  Rush  in  August  1985. 

This  past  March,  the  library 
introduced  the  OVID  system,  which 
can  cite  information  from  some  3,500 
medical  journals  published  from  1966 
to  the  present.  MiniMEDLINE  could 
access  423  journals,  and  only  covered 
tlaose  published  between  1990  and  1994. 


“OVID  is  easier  to  use  and  provides 
greater  coverage  of  the  biomedical  liter- 
ature,” says  Trudy  Gardner,  PhD.  assis- 
tant dean  for  educational  resources  and 
library  director. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  who 
have  regularly  used  miniMEDLINE 
are  encouraged  to  register  for  a class 
in  using  OVID.  For  information  on 
classes,  visit  the  reference  desk  or  call 
ext.  25952.  ■ 


■^scwlty  officer  thssiic? 

Officer  J.T  Blue,  a member  of  the  Security  Services  staff  at  Rii.sh,  recently  losi 
his  home  and  possessions  due  to  a fire.  The  Rush  University  Bookstore  has 
been  accepting  donations  for  him,  his  wife  and  his  two  boys,  ages  2 and  10.  In 
appreciation,  Officer  Blue  wished  to  extend  his  thanks. 

To  my  fellow  Rush  employees: 

My  family  is  very  appreciative  for  the  support  you  have  given  and  continue  to 
give  us  in  an  effort  to  help  lessen  the  burdens  in  losing  our  home  to  fire.  May 
God  bless  each  of  you  and  your  families  always. 

Officer  J.T.  Blue 
Security  Services 


Great  reception 

Danny  Norris,  4,  was  one  of  many  patients  on  the  pediatric  unit  who  enjoyed  a November  Monday  Nig/it  Football  t>arty  with 
visiting  Chicago  Bears,  from  left,  Bob  Christian.  Greg  Primus,  Garland  Hawkins.  Chris  Gedney  and,  standing,  Jonn  Thierry. 
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Survey:  Employees 
focus  on  fitness 


Unis  fall.  2,440  employees 
participated  in  the  Health  Risk 
Appraisal  Screening.  The  appraisal 
yielded  two  interesting  findings:  60 
percent  of  the  employees  who 
participated  were  overweight,  and 
almost  70  percent  of 
employees  sur\’eyed 
would  be  likely  or 
very  likely  to  join  a 
fitness  center  if  one 
were  available  at 
Rush. 

“Since  we  began 
the  screenings  two 
years  ago,  exercise  and 
weight  management  stand 
out  as  the  tu’o  key  areas  that 
we  need  to  focus  on,”  says  Dawn 
Weddle,  RD,  a coordinator  of  the 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program. 

Compared  with  last  year  there  are 
twice  as  many  employees  enrolled  in 
1994  activities,  says  Weddle.  Each 
month,  about  500  employees  take  an 
aerobics  class,  attend  a Lunch  'N 


UFOnHemth 


Learn  discussion  or  go  out  for  a 
special  event,  such  as  the  Turkey  Trot 
and  the  annual  Health  and  Fitness 
Walk/Run.  Many  employees 
participate  in  activities  more  than 
once  a month. 

Tlie  Health  Risk  Appraisal’s 
statistics  and  employees’  comments  are 
helpful  in  planning  future  activities. 

“We  do  surveys  to  find  out  what 
employees  want  and  then  we  design 
programs  to  fit  their  wants,”  explains 
Denise  Lynch,  a coordinator  of  the 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program. 


Special  survey  results,  such  as 
those  from  this  year’s  fitness  center 
survey,  help  gauge  employees’  interest 
in  proposed  projects.  As  a part  of  its 
business  plan.  Employee  Healdi  and 
Fitness  is  drafting  a proposal  to 

establish  a fitness 
center  on 
campus. 

According  to 
Weddle, 
employees  are 
interested.  The 
majority  of  survey 
respondents  said 
they  would  spend  at 
least  $25  a month  to  use 
a fitness  center  three  to 
four  days  a week.  Employees 
identified  aerobics  classes  and 
treadmills,  a running/walking  track 
and  a swimming  pool  as  top  features  a 
center  should  include. 

“The  survey  is  a good  indicator  of 
the  number  of  employees  who  want  to 
do  something  about  their  health — 
and  we  want  to  encourage  that,”  says 
Truman  Esmond,  Jr,  senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs. 
“Lstablishing  a fitness  center  here  is 
one  option.  We’ll  need  to  look  at 
others,  too,  but  looking  at  demand  is 
a good  first  step.” 

Meantime,  the  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  Program  continues  to 
offer  a full  range  of  activities  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  employees. 

“We  have  strong  programs,  and 
we  want  employees  to  know  that  we 
can  help  them  improve  their  health 
and  change  their  lifestyle  habits."  says 
Weddle. 

For  more  information  on 
activities,  see  the  calendar  in  this 
issue  of  NewsRounds  or  call  (312) 
942-2817.  ■ 
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NeutsKoimils 

(DRUSH 
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Office  of  Philanthropy,  Marketing  and  Public  Affairs 
1653  West  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60612 


The  Medical 
Center  has 
received  a Well 
Workplace  Silver 
Award  from  the 
Wellness 
Councils  of 
America.  The 
I award  recognizes  Rush’s  efforts  in 
I creating  high-quality  wellness 
i programs  for  employees  and  the 
^ community.  In  1992,  Rush  won  a 
bronze  award  from  the  organization. 

“The  award  enhances  the 
commitment  Rush  has  made  to  a 
I healthy  workforce,"  says  Dawn 
Weddle,  RD,  a coordinator  of  die 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program.  “We  offer  more  than  most 
companies  in  the  way  of  health  and 
fitness  programs." 

Since  winning  in  1992,  Rush 
has  begun  the  annual  Health  Risk 
Appraisal  Screening,  which  allows 
employees  to  learn  about  dieir 
health  risks  while  earning  credits  to 


help  pay  for  their  employee  benefits. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program  offered  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  and  breast  self-exam 
classes,  mammography  screening  and 
other  programs. 

Departments  such  as  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services,  Occupational 
Safety,  and  Security  Services  also 
support  health  promotion  efforts  at 
Rush  by  offering  healthy  food  choic- 
es on  dining  menus,  and  conducting 
safety  training  and  fire  drills. 

“There  aie  a lot  of  people  who 
put  in  a lot  of  work  to  make  this 
happen,”  says  Truman  Esmond,  Jr., 
senior  vice  president  for  hospital 
affairs.  “We  should  be  proud  that 
we’ve  come  as  far  as  we  have,  and  we 
need  to  press  on  and  make  our 
programs  even  better.” 

This  year,  Rush  is  one  of  24 
medical  centers  in  the  nation  to 
receive  a Well  Workplace  award.  In 
1992,  it  was  the  first  medical  center 
in  Illinois  to  receive  the  award. 


City  honors  Rush  poison  specialist 

Oifcogo  Mayor  Ric/iard  M . Daley  congratulates  Tony  Burda,  RPh,  tvho  received 
the  August  W.  Christrnann  Award  for  Pubitc  Au)arene.ss  at  a luncheon  October 
1 7.  The  award  recognizes  those  whose  service  and  conm'hunons  have  improved  the 
lives  of  people  with  disabilities.  A certified  specialist  in  the  Poison  Comrol  Center  at 
Rush,  Burda,  who  is  blind,  helped  to  pass  legislation  in  1983  that  allowed  people 
who  are  blind  to  serve  on  juries. 
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